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PREFACE. 


The  progrefs  of  mankind  in  fcience,  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  arts,  has  been  flow  and  gra- 
dual ;  advancing  with  greater  or  lefs  celerity, 
at  different  periods,  but  always  progreffively ; 
men  feldom  lofmg  any  ufeful  art  or  inven- 
tion  of  their  predeceffors.  But  government, 
intended  for  the  happinefs  of  fociety  and  na- 
tions, and  which  has  exercifed  the  talents  and 
genius  of  the  greateft  men  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  has  not  met,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  with  the  fame  degree  of  improvement. 
X)ifcoveries  and  inventions  are  at  firft  benefi- 
cial to  their  authors ;  they  foon  conduce  to 
the  profperity  of  the  country  in  which  they 
originated ;  and,  by  degrees,  become  fervice- 
able  to  manldnd  in  general.     As  they  contri-* 
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bute  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  utility^ 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  ftate,  ihej 
are  in  fome  degree  encouraged  by  every  ad- 
miniftration,  but  proijper  beft  under  free  go- 
vernments.     No  obftrudion,    therefore,   has^ 
been  made  to  their  gradual  improvement,  fav^ 
thofe  which  may  have  arifen  from  the  defpo— 
tifm  of  Princes  or  Nobles,  and  the  ignorance 
of   their  flavifh    fubjedts,      Bi   this  country^ 
even    when    patents    are    given   to   the   in- 
ventors of  ufef i!^  arts,  for  a  moderate  tenii  ©£" 
years,  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  makj^ 
fuch  alterations  and  improvements  on  the  in- 
vention as  may  beft  fuit  the  purpofe  for  which- 
it  was  intended,  though  often  to  the  prejudice 
pf  the  patentee. 

But,  in  regard  to  government,  the  praftiee 
has  been  conftantly  different,  efpecially  in  ab- 
folute  monarchies,  and  in  deijpotic  republics; 
denominations  applicable ,  to  moft  of  the  an- 
eient  apd  nipdern  empires,  kingdoms,  princi- 
palities^ 
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palides^  and  democracies.  Etnperora,  Klngs^ 
and  Sovereign  Princes,  have  often  prefcribed 
the  conftitutions  of  the  countries  they  governed, 
by  edidls  and  laws,  ena<^ed,  from  dme  to  dme^ 
by  their  fole  authority,  iii  which  their  prero- 
gatives were  Ibidly  maintained,  and  fome- 
dme»  ftretched  to  an  unwarrantable  degree. 
Similar  obfervations  might  be  made  in  regard 
to  republics ;  for,  however  miW  in  their  ad- 
miniflara^on  at  their  commencement,  they  have 
uniformly  degenerated  into  ariftocracies,  fome- 
timea  moie  defpotic  than  the  mdl  abfolute  mo« 
2iarchi€f»,  and  in  which  the  intereila  of  the 
peojrfe  were  f^om  conful*ed.  Experience, 
however,  has  deaafty  fhown  how  inconfift- 
eriC  die  vanity  of  Princes,  their  avarice,  etad 
love  of  dominion,  were  with  their  true  in- 
t»eft,  thar  power,  and  the  glory  of  their 
reign-;  as  will  appear  more  particularly  in  the 
foBowmg^  trettKbi  For  agricufeure,  manufac- 
tteres',  and  eomtnerce,  firom  whkh  the  piKifpe- 
»ty,  power,  and-  pc^atioft  of  every  coximy 

As  chiefly 
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chiefly  originate,  are  known  to  flourifli  moft 
under  free  conflitutions ;  of  which  our  ifland 
is  an  example. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  eafy  to  per-^ 
ceive,  that  the  great  obftrudion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  government,  muft  have  arifen  from 
an  inordinate  defire  of  power  in  Princes,  with 
a  ftrong  propenfity  to  abufe  it,  as  often  as  the 
maintenance  of  their  prerogatives  required  fuch 
exertions  The  wretched  policy  of  not  duly 
cohfidering  the  true  intereft  and  freedom  of 
die  fubjeft,  from  which  the  power  and  pro-' 
Iperity  of  Prince  and  People  muft  always  be 
derived,  prevented  fuch  improvements  in  go- 
vernment from  bdng  adopted^  as  might  have 
had  an  evident  tendency  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  conftitution.  Though  men  of  ge- 
nius and  judgement,  in  a  private  ftation,  are 
capable,  on  fome  occafions,  of  fiiggefting  fiich 
means  as  might  gready  conduce  to  the  melio- 
ration of  a  conftitution,  yet  it  is  impoffible  for 
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any  on6  man  lb  lay  down  a  complete  and  tm* 
exceptionable  fyftem  of  government*.  ThU 
is  beft  done  in  large  deliberative  affemblie^ 
enjoying  a  perfeft  freedom  of  fpeech,  in 
ifdiich  there  are  generally  certain  individuals 
pofleffed  of  talents  competent  to  the  difcuffion 
of  every  fubjed  that  may  come  before  them^ 
in  the  multifarious  bufinefs  in  which  they  mufl 
be  often  engaged.  Even  with  thefe  advah-^ 
tages,  ages  are  required  ;  and  many  alterations 

A  4  in 

*  The  treatifes  left  us  by  ingenious  meii  on  this  fub^ 
je^  afibrd  great  amufement  in  the  pemfali  but  are  ra^ 
ther  works  of  imagination,  than  fyftems  which  could  be 
reduced  to  pradice.  Some  of  them  hold  out  to  us  a 
Utopian  fiilicity,  which  might  be  produced  by  fuch  docile 
iitiaginary  beings  as  compofed  their  coihihbnwealth,  but 
was  by  no  means  fuited  for  men  of  this  world.  The 
faft  is,  that  no  preconceived  fyftem  of  government  has 
ever  been  found  to  anfwer  the  expeftations  of  its  author  2 
It  is  experience  alone,  that  can  determine  the  expedience 
or  inexpedience  oi  certain  laws,  forms  of  procedure,  pri- 
vileges, and  a  multiplicity  of  other  cnrcumftances,  all  con- 
tributing to  the  formation  of  9  eonftitution. 
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in  the  ftate  miift  take  place,  before  a  conftitu- 
tion  can  be  brought  to  any  <iegree  of  perfec- 
tion 

How  different,  now,  are  out  ideas  of  go- 
vernment, from  what  they  were  during  ahnoft 
the  whole  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
how  differendy  do  we  reafon  on  that  fubje<9:  ? 
Soon  after  the  aceeflion  of  James  to.  the  crown 
of  England,  he  difcovered  a  ftrong  defire  for 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms — a.  mea- 
fure  which^  in  the  opinion  of  the  wife 
and  djfpaflionate,  would  have  an  evident 
tendency  towards-  increafing  the  power  and 
proi^erity  of  the  ifland.  The  ancient  enmity 
of  the  two  kingdoms  ftill  fubfifting,  the  Com- 
mons were  fo  averfe  to  the  propofal,  diat  they 
willingly  would  have  given  the  King  a  fub- 
fidy  to  avoid  being  prefled  on  a  fubjedJ:  fo 
hateful  to  them ;  but  he  chofe  rather  to  lofe 
fuch  a  fupply,  than  not  infift  on  the  union. 
la  the  coucfe  of  the  debate  oq  ihh  important 

fiibjeft, 
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fubjed,  many  remarks  were  made  on  the  po- 
verty, avarice,  and  ancient  enmity  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  neceffity  of  reducing  their  country, 
like  Ireland,  to  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fubjedion  to 
England ;  which  he  could  not  help  refenting. 
But  James,  finding  it  to  be  fo  difagreeable  to 
both  Houfes,  at  length  acquiefced  in  the  ne- 
gative  of  a  large  majority  in  the  Commons, 
to  the  motion  for  a  union. 

Under  the  military  government,  and  dur- 
ing the  Protedorfliip  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  were  forcibly  compelled  to 
\mite  their  interefls  vsrith  thofe  of  the  common- 
i?vealth ;  but  there  was  not,  by  ftatute,  any  abfo- 
lute union  of  thefe  kingdoms.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  animofities 
occalioned  by  former  wars,  difputes,  and  a 
jealoufy  of  interefls  between  thefe  realms,  had 
in  a  great  degree  fubfided,  that  their  union, 
after  much  oppofition  on  both  fides,  particu- 
larly by  the  Scots^  was  at  laft  happily  elBfeded. 

At 
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At  that  period,  a  union  with  Ireland,  ftrongljr 
folicited  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that 
kingdom,  might  have  been  eafily  accomplifhed. 
The  Britifh  Parliament,  however,  ftill  retain- 
ing a  great  d^al  of  that  paffiori  for  power 
ai:id  domination  which  often  actuates  Princea 
and  republican  ftates,  obftinately  rejected  all 
advances  by  the  Irifh  on  that  head.  It  was 
probably  thought  more  honourable  for  the 
Crown,  and  the  nation  in  general,  to,  hold  that 
country  as  a  conquered  province,  than  to  ad- 
mit the  Irifh  to  an  equal  participation  of  the. 
privileges  of  Britifh  fubje£ts,  by  a  fbridt  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  A  flill  greater  obflruc- 
tion  to  fo  defirable  an  event,  was,  a  mean^and 
impolitic  jealoufy  of  the  Britifh  merchant} 
abfurdly  fuppofmg,  that  advantages  would  ac- 
crue to  the  Britifh,  from  perpetuating,  by  ille- 
gal refbraints,  the  poverty  and  inability  of  the 
Irifh  for  commerce ;  as  if  there  had  not  been 
frade  enough  in  the  world  for  both  king- 
doms. 

Ireland 


Ireland  has  accordingly,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  been  governed  by  a 
Parliament  and  Viceroy,  or  Lord  Lieutenant, 
under  the  influence  and  diredtion  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  cabiilet.  The  privileges  of  the  Irifh  in 
trade,,  have  been  from  time  to  time  en- 
larged; and,  in  1782,  the  powers  of  their 
Parliament  were  fo  increafed,  as  to  render 
them  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of 
the  Britifh  adminiftration*  But,  to  obviate 
all  the  inconveniences  that  might  arife  from 
a  feparate  legiflation,  and  to  abolifh,  by  de- 
grees, the  baneful  influence  of  the  French  over 
the  feditious  part  of  that  kingdom,  produdive 
of  fuch  cruel  civil  wars  as  lately  took  place 
with  the  rebellious  but  deluded  Irilh,  a  imion 
with  Great  Britain  was  propofed.  By  the 
wifdom  of  both  Parliaments,  this  has  been 
happily  eflfeded ;  which,  mofl;  probably,  will 
bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  morality,  ci- 
vilization, and  induftry,  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Irifh.     An  increafe  of  trade  and 

commerce, 
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commerce^  of  pro^erity  and  pow«",  to  the 
United  Empire,  muft  be  the  gradual  but  cer- 
tain confequences  of  our  having  become  on^ 
people.  This  union  has  been  carried  on  with, 
a  liberality  which  does  honour  to  the  Britiih. 
adminiftration  ;  for  the  articles  agreed  on,  ap- 
parently in  favour  of  the  Irifh,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  contribute  effeftually  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  whole  Britifh  empire. 

Among  the  many  alterations  that  have  been 
attempted,  for  ages  paft,  to  improve  our  con- 
flitution  and  condition,  as  a  maritime  and  com-- 
mercial  Rate,  I  have  chofen  merely  to  men- 
tion the  time  taken  up,  the  prejudices  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  removed, 
before  a  xmion  of  thefe  kingdoms  into  one 
compaA  empire,  fo  obvioufly  beneficial  to  the 
whole,  coidd  be  perfeded.  Some  of  the 
caufes  whidi  have  oWbufted  the  improvement 
of  government,  have  been  juft  mentioned ;  o- 
^ers  I  ihall  have  occafion  to  notice  in  tibe 

Gpuxfe 


^ourfe  of  this  treatife.     But  thofe  who  defire 
xnore  amjJe  information  on  this  head,  muft  be 
referred  to  the  hiftory  of  Brit^un,  frcnn  its  ear- 
lieft  period  to  the  prefent  time.     In  the  peru- 
sal o£  which,  may  be  feen,  the  many  iln^gl^ 
of  the  different  orders  of  the  ftate  for  power 
and  independence,  with  various  fuccefs ;  but  at 
laft,  sdl  ranks  refolving  to  be  free,  the  RJevolup- 
tion  was  accomplifhed,  which  terminated  in  the 
eftablifhment   of  that   happy  conftitutkm,  fo 
juftly  the  admuution  of  foreign  nations ;  which, 
ever  fince,  has  been  improving,  and  is  ftill  car 
pable  of  further  improvement,    without  de- 
parting from  the  principles  on  which  it  has 
been  founded.     Let  us  not  jtherefore  lay,  with 
the  ieditious  of  thele  times^  that  becaufe  ox^ 
conftitution  is  improveaWe,  that  it  is  bad. 

This  has,  however,  been  the  language  of 
the  ringleaders  of  fedition,  who  have  held  out, 
with  great  art,  and  fpecious  but  falfe  argu- 
ments, to  the  deluded  multitude,  that  our  go- 

« 
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vemment  was  in  its  nature  bad^  and  ought  to 
be  totally  changed.  As  nothing,  however,  can. 
appear  to  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but 
by  a  comparifon ;  it  certainly  was  incumbent 
on  thefe  men,  with  a  fcrupulous  exadnefs  and 
impartiality,  to  make  the  comparifon  between 
ours  and  any  other  more  eligible  form  of  go*r 
vemment ;  which  they  undoubtedly  have  not 
effected.  But  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
in  the  revolutionifls,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
compare  the  Britifh  conftitution  with  itfelf,  at 
different  periods,  by  taking  a  progrpflive  view 
of  the  gradual  life  of  a  fpirit  for  freedom,  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution.  As  wp 
never  did  enjoy  true  freedom  under  our  kings, 
till  after  this  laft  period,  it  can  be  powifb 
furpriiing,  that  thq  inhabitants  of  Britsdn  fre- 
quently evinced  a  fb-ong  defire  to  fubflitute 
a  republic  or  commonwealth  in  the  room  of 
monarchy.  White  contemplating  this  fubje<fi^ 
I  have  been  naturally  led  to  trace  the  ojigin 
^nd  progrefs  oF  republican  principles,  in  Bri- 


tain,  from  various  fources  ;  and  I  hope  that  the 
explanations  given  on  this  head  will  be  found 
iatisfadory. 

The  great  obftrtiftions  in  our  advancement 
to  freedom,  were,  the  defpotic  power  of  our 
Monarchs ;   their  extenfive  prerogatives,  par- 
ticularly in  the  difpenfmg  power ; ,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Barons  ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  fyftem ;    all    which   operated   flxongly 
in  the  oppreflion  of  the  fubjedL     But  the  dif- 
penfing  power  of  the  King  was  taken  from 
him  by  the  bill  of  rights  ;  and  his  other  pre- 
rogatives have  been  fo  confiderably  abridged, 
that  he  is  now  little  more  than  the  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  ftate.     The  privileges  of  both  houfes 
of  Parliament,  efpecially  of  the  Commons,  dur- 
ing the  laft  century,  have  been  gradually  enlarg- 
ed ;  and  the  powers  of  the  Peers,  during  the  re- 
cefs  of  Parliament,  is  no  more  than  what  ufually 
accompanies  wealth  everywhere  ;  for  all,  from 
his  Grace  to  the  peafant,  are  on  an  equality  in 

relpe<^ 
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xefyeSt  to  the  laws.  Though,  in  this  way, 
ftep  by  ftep,  we  have  arrived  at  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  fecurity  than  was  poffdt 
fed  by  :any  of  our  predeceffors,  yet  there  are, 
among  us,  men  perfed  enthufiafts  in  favour 
of  ancient  republics. 

This  has  obliged  me  to  examine  into  ^ 
nature  of  the  conftitutions  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,  pre^nous  to  their  bding  conquered  by 
Alexander ;  and  alfo  to  take  a  jMrogreffive  view 
of  the  feveral  changes  in  the  Roman  ti^blic, 
from  the  Kings  of  Rome  to  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi.  The  purport  of  my  labours,  in  this 
way,  has  been  to  fhow,  that  the  licentious  li- 
berty of  the  Greeks  was  incompatible  with  true 
freedom  ;  and  that  the  too  great  power  of  the 
Roman  people,  was  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  their  conmionwealth.  I  have,  in 
like  manner,  endeavoured  to  take  a  review  of 
the  conftitutions  of  the  modem  republics  in 
Europe,  previous  to  their  bemg  conquered  and 

new- 
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new^modelled  by  the  FreHch ;  and  have  foimd 
each  of  them  fo  feverely  ariftocratical,  that  k 
could  excite  no  fiuprii^  to  obferve  the  inha^ 
bitants  receiving  the  Fren(^  with  c^n  arms. 

Defpotifm,  exercifed  throughout  Europe, 
under  its  various  forms,  of  monarchy,  arifto- 
cracy,  and  in  republics,  gave  the  French,  moft 
unqueftionably ,  great  advantages  over  their  un- 
wife  antagonifts  in  the  war.  For  the  words. 
Liberty^  Equality^  Fraternity y  Amity ^  and  all  the 
endearing  expreffions  of  an  ingenious,  but  de- 
ceitful and  treacherous  enemy,  could  not  fail 
to  have  extraordinary  effefts,  in  favour  of  the 
Frendi,  in  every  conteft.  The  incBfcreet  ex- 
ercife  of  dei|)otifm  by  the  feveral  powers  of 
Europe,  had  a  fbong  tendency  to  alienate  the 
{libjed  from  his  allegiance,  which  was  haflen- 
ed  on  by  the  education  and  machinations  of 
the  lUuminati.  Of  this,  very  extraordinary 
combination,  I  haye  given  Jfome  account ;  but 
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mEMARKS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

OJV  GOFERNMBNT: 


AMD  ON 

ITHE  CAUSES  WHICH  HAVE  AT  ALL  TIMB9 

OBSTRUCTED  ITS  ADVANCEMENT 

TO  A  FREE  CONSTITUTION. 


SECTION    I. 

Tins  IBUSE  OF  POWER  BY  OUR  ANCIENT  KINGS  AN1>  BA» 
RONS^  OBSTRUCTED  ALL  ADVANCEMENT  TO  TRUE 
FREEPOMj  WHICH  SLOWLT  QAINED  GROUND  WITH 
THE  GRADUAL  ABOLITION  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  \ 
BUT  INCREASED^  WITH  A  MORE  STEADY  PACE,  FROM 
THE  DAWNING  OF  THE  REFORMATION  TO  THE  I^EVO- 
LUTION. 

Par.  1.  1  HE  art  of  government  is  fo  ex- 
tremely mtricate,  as  to  require  not  only  the 
experience  of  ages,  but  many  favourable  cir- 
iciDsftaQce^  for  the  eftablUhment  of  fuch  a 

fyftem 
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fyftem  as  Ihall  produce  a  permanent  harmony 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed.  Such 
a  happy  conftitutlon  cannot  exift,  till  all  ranks 
are  brought  to  a  perfect  equality,  in  regard  to 
the  fecurity  of  their  perfons  and  property,  by 
enjoying  an  equal  degree  of  freedom  under  efta- 
blilhed  laws.  However  pradticable  this  idea 
of  government  may  appear,  it  n?ver  yet  has 
been  eftablifhed  in  any  country,  with  whofe 
hiftory  I  am  acquainted,  to  the  univerfal  fatis^ 
fadion  of  the  inhabitants.  This  may  arife 
from  the  unavoidable  xmperfedHon  of  all  hit- 
man inftitutioi^s,  and  likewife  from  the  great 
diveriity  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  exercife 
of  their  reafon  and  judgement,  on  fubjeiJis  far 
lefs  intricate  than  that  of  government.  It  is 
true,  that  the  general  plan,  or  firft  principles  of 
a  free  conftitutlon,  are  clear,  limple,  and  eafily 
comprehended  j  but  when  we  come  to  view 
the  different  departments,  or  divifions  and  fub- 
divilions  of  office,  into  which  the  government 
muft  be  arranged,  it  will  appear  more  comf 
plex.^ 


« 
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2.  This  is  beft  known,  in  this  country, 
to  thofe  men  whofe  pxofeffional  abilities  have 
raifed  them  to  be  judges  in  the  feveral  courts 
of  law;  and  to  thofe  whofe  experience  and 
known  capability  for  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  have  promoted  them  to  a  direc- 
tion in  the  feveral  offices  under  the  Crown. 
As  mofl  of  thefe  men  go  through  a  profefiionil 
education  in  their  feveral  departments,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  carrying  on  the  bufitiefs,  peculiar  to 
each,  vanifhes.  For  the  routine  of  bufinefs  is, 
in  moft  cafes,  prefcribed  by  ftatute,  or  by  prece- 
dent J- and  the  whole  is  carried  on  with  great 
accuracy  and  eafe,  by  the  divifion  of  labour.  It 
is  on  this  plan  our  conflitution  is  formed.  But 
I  forbear  to  enter  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  the'  privileges  of  either  Houfe  of  Par- 
liament, or  the  powers  annexed  to,  and  duties 
difcharged  by,  the  fubordinate  offices.  It  ap- 
pears that  much  time,  long  experience,  and 
confummate  wifdom,  was  neceflary  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  prefent  free  conflitution ; 

for 


\ 
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for  we  nevey  did  obtain  it,  till  the  BUI  of  Rights 
was  granted  by  William  at  the  RevolutioiL 

3.  There  is  a  queftion  that  may  be  put^ 
not  without  fome  degree  of  furprife,  by  every 
intelligent  reader,  how  this  nation  in  general 
came  fo  tamely  to  fubmit,  not  only  to  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  and  unconftitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  but  to  the  more  oppreflive  privileges 
of  the  Barons,  for  fo  many  centuries  ?  This 
qu^on  may  be  thought  of  difficult  folution  j 
but  whoever  is  verfant  in  the  hiftory  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  will  perceive,  that  it 
has  arifen  univeriklly  from  the  fame  caufe-^*-^ 
an  inordinate  defire  of  power,  to  which  all 
mankind  is  more  or  lefs  inclined,  and  which 
moft  men  purfue  with  tmremitting  attention. 
In  confirmation  of  this  fa£t,  we  may  appeal, 
not  only  to  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  but 
to  the  hiftories  of  every  nation  in  the  world; 
There,  it  will  be  found,  that  power  is  univer-^ 
&lty  the  firft  principle  of  adion  among  men ; 

efpecially 
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e^ecially  with  thofe  who,  from  their  aj^pdnt- 
ments  in  the  fta^te,  are  entrufte4  with  the  ex* 
ercife  of  it 


♦•  This  univerfal  thirft  for  power,  is,  lii 
all  other  paffions,  when  ufed  with  judgement 
and  moderation,  of  great  benefit  to  mankind* 
It  preferves  that  fubordination  in  governments, 
and  in  focieties,  fo  indifpeniable  for  the  regu- 
lation and  management  of  public  and  private 
affairs,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  peace  and 
harmony.  It  ought  to  be,  however,  like  the 
rod  in  the  hand  of  a  tender  and  affedionate 
parent,  fometimea  fhown,  but  never  exerciied, 
unleia  for  the  advantage  of  his  children.  Mi- 
uiflers,  jud^s,  and  others  of  fubordinate  rank, 
who  ufe  their  power  after  this  maimer,  for  the 
good  of  fociety  anfif  of  the  public,  will  air- 
ways meet  with  veneration,  love,  and  gratitude, 
from  all  good  men.  But  the  abufe  of  power 
has^eyer  been  the  fcourge  of  mankind  j  it  is 
the  fupport  of  tyranny,  oppreflion,  and  fla* 

very. 
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very,  that  unnatural  and  humiliating  ftate  6F 
man  ;  it  is  fubverfive  of  liberty,  of  fecurity,  of 
law  itfelf,  and  of  all  good  order  in  a  ilate.     It 
is  the  abufe  of  power  that  has  retarded,  for  fb 
many  centuries,  our  advancement  to  that  free- 
dom ^d  fecurity,  under  the  laws  which  form 
our  prefent  conftitution.  * 

5.  From  the  commencement  of  our  hifto- 
ry,  there  appears  to  have  b^en  a  conftant  jea- 
'loufy  between  the  King  and  the  Nobles;  the 
former  embracing  every  opportunity  to  enlarge 
his  prerogatives,  while  the  latter  were  equally 
intent  on  the  extenlion  of  their  privileges. 
Thefe  ftruggles  were  carried  on  with  various 
fuccefs ;  but,  in  whatever  way  they  terminated, 
litde  advantage  accrued  from  them  to  the 
lower  ranks,    notwithftaSciing  the  provifions 

made 


*  Fide  Appendix,  page  i.  On  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of 
Power. 
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made  in  their  favour  by  Henry  the  Firft,  John, 
the  Edwards,  and  their  fucceflbrs.     The  con- 
dition of  the  Baron,  and  that  of  his  vaflal  or 
tenant,  was  too  far  removed,  (as  was  the  pride 
of  the  former,  from  the  abjedl  humility  .and 
fubmiflion  of  the  latter),  ever  to  permit  them  to 
aft  in  concert  for  their  mutual  freedom.     An 
extenfion  of  the  freedom,  fecurity,  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  though  fometimes  obtained 
and  fwom  to  by  both  parties,  was  often  the  pre- 
text  of  differences  between  the  King  and  his 
Nobles :     But,  after  the  difputes  were  ended, 
the  love  of  power  and  dominion,  either  of  the 
King  or  of  the  Nobles,  as  often  prevented  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  falutary  enafliments  in 
favour  of  the  people.     When  the  landlord  per- 
formed an  aft  of  juftice,  it  was  frequently  in 
fuch  a  way  as  if  he  conferred  an  obligation  on 
the  tenant ;  and  was,  of  courfe,  received  by 
the  latter  as  a  favour.     If  the  tenant  pretended 
to  remonffarate  againft  what  he  apprehended  to 
be  an  aft  of  injuftice,  the  landlord,  in  many 
VOL.  II.  D  ioflances, 
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inftances,  treated  him  with  fuch  contempt,  that, 
rather  than  run  the  rifk  of  farther  injury,  the 
tenant  withdrew  his  claim.  This  condudl  of  the 
Baron  is  perfedlly  confonant  to  the  unbending 
temper  of  the  proud  man  :  for  nothing  mortifies 
him  fo  much,  as  the  neceffity  of  condefcending, 
by  a  plaintive,  perfuafive  language,  to  cotirt 
his  inferiors.  From  the  known  generofity 
and  humanity,  however,  of  the  Englifh  no- 
bility and  gentry,  there  muft  have  been  many 
exceptions  to  thefe  general  remarks  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  juft  application  in 
numberlefs  cafes.  For  the  accoimt  I  have 
given,  appears  to  be  a  true  reprefentation  of 
the  fituation,  anciently,  over  Britain,  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  A  fpirit  of  freedom  was 
introduced  more  early  in  England,  however, 
than  in  Scodand. 

6.  But  this  fpirit  did  not  take  place  a- 
mong  the  people,  till  Several  favourable  circunl- 
ftances  had  cgncurred  to  enlighten  their  minds, 

and 
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and  to  give  them  a  more  corre<3:  way  of  rea- 
.  foning  on  religion,  and  afterwards  on  govern- 
ment. The  chief  of  thefe  were  fome  ab- 
furdities  that  had  crept  into  the  doftrines  of 
.  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  excited  indivi- 
duals to  examine  the  Scriptures,  and  the  hiftory  ' 
of  the  Church,  for  the  articles  of  their  creed. 
This  began  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  among  the  Lolards  ;  the  firft  who 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. The  Reformation,  however,  was  not 
eftablifhed  till  near  two  centuries  after  that  pe- 
riod. The  art  of  printing,  begun  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  increafed,  at  any  feafy  rate, 
the  fale  and  perufal  of  Bibles.  But  what  tend- 
ed moft  to  promote  literature  and  the  ftudy  of 
the  claflics,  was,  the  difperfion  and  printing  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  manufcripts,  after  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople,  in  1453,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  Treitife  on  Literature,  &c.  Sec- 
^  ■  • '  ■  '     ' '    ■•'..>.         .  .<  ' 

tion  II.  (parag.  30.  31.)     Soon  after  this,  the 
gafllon  which  preyailed  among  perfons  of  eon- 

D  2  dition^ 
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dition,  throughout  Europe,  for  the  ftudy  of 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  brought  them  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  learning  of  the  ancients. 
This  fpecies  of  reading  appears  to  have  had 
another  effedl ;  that  of  bringing  about,  by  floW 
degrees,  an  alteration  in  the  conftitution  of  this 
country.  For,  conftandy  poring  on  the  hifto- 
ries  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has 
a  wonderful  tendency  to  beget  republican  prin- 
ciples in  the  reader. 

7.  Republican  principles  were  not  fo  per- 
ceptible  in  the  other  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, where  a  deljpotic  and  arbitrary  power 
was  more  firmly  eftablifhed.  But,  in  Britain, 
where,  for  fome  centuries,  fo  many  contefts 
had  taken  place  between  the  King  and  his 
Barons  for  power,  republicanifm  had  a  flow, 
but  decifive  influence,  on  the  minds  of  indivi- 
duals. This  fpirit  took  its  rife  firft:  among  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fcholars,  who  were  Is^ymen, 
and,  for  the  mofl;  part,  perfons  of  fome  rank 

in 
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in  the  ftate.  *  And,  confidering  the  anarchy 
that  fo  often  prevailed,  their  preference  to  a 
republic  was  no  way  furprifing  :  for  men,  worn 
out  and  difpirited  with  a  thirty  years  war, 
as  was  the  cafe  here,  prior  to  the  acceflion  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  began  to  refled  upon  the 
folly  of  fighting  for  Kings,  while  their  condi- 
tion as  fubje£ts  was  not  thereby  in  the  leaft 
meliorated.  They  recolledted  the  extindtion 
of  many  of  their  nobility,  and  that  the  Royal 

D  3  family 

*  It  is  a  circumftance  not  unworthy  of  obfervation, 
that  feveral  of  the  teachers  of  the  dead  languages^  no  way 
diftinguilhed  for  the  extent  of  their  capacities,  but,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  remarkable  for  a  fraftious  difcontented 
temper,  have  always  difcovered  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  the 
ancient  forms  of  republics.  Some  of  their  fcholars,  of  a 
fimilar  difpofition,  who  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the  an- 
cient hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  have  not  for- 
gotten the  leffons  on  government  received  from  their  re- 
verend teachers,  likewife  incline  to  democracy.  But  .the 
merits  of  this  fpecies  of  government  can  be  known  only 
by  a  comparifon  with  other  conftitutions,  which  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  give  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  Treatife. 
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family  itfelf  was  nearly  in  the  fame  fituatibn  j 

they  faw  the  country  depopulated   and   laid 

wafte  by  crjuel  wars,    but  ftill  found  them* 

felves  and  the  populace  Haves  to  a  fevere  arifto- 

cracy,  or  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown. 

For,  whether  the  power  of  the  Crown  or  that 

■  ■  • . 
of  the  nobles  prevailed,  the  great  body  of  the 

people  were,  for  the  moft  part,  held  in  fevere 
fubjedion :  and  as  the  nation  at  large  never  had 
poffefTed  true  freedom,  fo  the  people  could 
have  no  conception  of  the  happy  conftitu- 
tion  we  now  poflefs  under  a  limited  monar- 
chy. 

e.  Though  wifdom  and  abilities  may  be 
afcribed  to  fome  of  ovx  Kings,  y^t  many  werfe, 
either  fools  or  tyrants  ;  and  the  prerogatives  of 
thfe  Crown  were  always  too  great  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubjedt.  But  whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiflory  of  England,  will 
readily  perceive,  that  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Barons  were  more  oppreflive  than  thofe 

of 
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of  the  Cro\^n.  This  ought,  no  doubt,  to  in- 
Ipire  us  with  a,  ftrong  defire  to  abolifh  from 
our  conftitution,  all  remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
fo  inimical  to  the  freedom  we  ought  to  pof- 
fefs. 

9.  Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  fome  folitary  men  of  learning  might  a- 
ihufe  themfelves,  by  contemplating  the  republi- 
can governments  of  the  ancients  ;  but,  from 
the  great  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the  ariftocra- 
tical  dominion  of  the  Barons,  they  could  have 
no  conception,  that  the  conftitution  of  a  re- 
public  could  be  adopted  for  the  government  of 
this  country.  Some  time  after  this,  however, 
when  copies  of  the  ancient  authors  came  to 
be  printed,  and  were  more  generally  ftudied, 
improvement  in  general  literature,  and  in, 
the  arts  of  government,  gradually  advanced. 
Though  this  fpecies  of  knowledge  was  by  de- 
grees extended  over  Europe,  and  was  particu- 
l^arly  cultivated  in  this  country,,  yet  no  revolu- 

P  4  tion 
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tion  of  government  could  poflibly  take  place 
during  the  fevere  defpotic  reign  of  the  femily 
of  Tudor.  The  Reformation  commenced  iij 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  to  which,  from 
the  oppreflive  taxes,  and  rigid  difcipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  minds  of  many  were  al- 
ready inclined  ;  though  it  was  not  fully  efta- 
blifhed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  priuT 
ciples  pf  government  were  now  more  ftudied, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  better  underftood : 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  exr 
pofed,  and  men  were  furprifed  that  they  had 
fo  tamely  fubmitted,  for  many  centuries,  to  the 
intolerable  yoke  and  oppreflipn  of  the  Romifh 
hierarchy.  Thofe  men,  whoTe  minds  were 
thus  enlarged,  not  only  laughed  at  the  celeftial 
miflipn  pf  the  Popes,  and  the  dodrine  of  the 
Romifh  Church  founded  on  it ;  but  difproved 
and  reprobated,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  the 
hereditary  indefeafible  rights  of  Kings. 

10./  Though   a   few   individuals,    in   the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  nq[ay  have,  from  their  ftudjr 

of 
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of  the  ancients,  adopted  republican  principles  j 
yet  the  generality  of  thofe  who  wiftied  for  a 
reform  in  the  government,  confined  their  views 
chiefly  to  an  abridgement  of  the  prerogatives  of 
]the  Crown ;  many  of  which,  faid  to  be  inherited 
from  her  anceflprs,  were,  no  doubt,  too  exten- 
five,  and  of  a  nature  too  defpotic  for  the  en- 
joyment of  true  freedom.     It  was  in  this  reign, 
Ithat  feveral  independent  gendemjen,  members 
of  Parliament,  who,  during  their  refidence  at 
Geneva,  and  pther  Proteftant  countries  on  the 
Continent,  while  the  perfecution  of  the  Pror- 
teftants  in  England  continued,  had  embraced 
the  dcxllrine  of  Calvin,  (and,  affe<9:ing  a  pecu- 
liar fandtity  of  manners,  were  therefore  called 
Puritans),  attempted,  though  with  litde  fuccef^, 
Ito  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.     But 
the  popularity  of  the  Queen ;  her  fte;^dinefs  and 
policy ;  the  great  abilities  of  her  minifters ; 
and,  above  all,  her  prudent  oeconomy  in  thp 
/expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  prevented 

any  cpnfiderable  alteration  from  taking  place. 

nrurxCs 
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Thefe  political  reformers  increafed  in  number, 
through  the  peaceful,  but  expenfive,  reign  of 
her  fucceflbr  James ;  and  promulgated  every- 
where the  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  be- 
ing exorbitant,  which  they  endeavoured  on 
every  occafion  to  circumfcribe.  In  this  cri- 
tical fituation,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Stuart  to  have  imbibed  too  high  notions 
of  their  prerogatives,  and  to  adhere  to  them 
with  an  obftinacy,  inconfiftent  with  the  enlarged 
views  of  the  fubjedt,  in  the  feventeenth  cen-. 
tury,  for  freedom, 

1 1 .  The  leading  men  among  the  Puritans 
were  men  of  learning,  and  of  fuch  confider- 
able  abilities  and  addrefs,  as  to  bring*  over  moft 
of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  ta  adopt  their 
political  principles.  The  bond  which  held 
them  fo  flxongly  united,  was  a  fuppofition.  that 
they  all  profefTed  the  fame  articles  of  faith  and 
doctrine  in  religion.  This,  however,  was  not 
literally  true,  as  muft  appear  fropi  the  great 

numbq 
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number  of  Calviniftical  feds  which  arofe  at 
^at  time.     But,  however  they  might  differ 

« 

from  each  other  in  their  doftrine  and  practice, 
they  were  all  united  in  their  political  creed. 
It  is  uiineceffary  to  give  any  detail  of  the  me- 
morable ftruggles  between  the  Crown  and  this 
formidable  combination.  The  great  majority 
were  Prefbyterians,  or  affeded  to  be  of  that 
'fed.  They  were  in  general  enthufiafts  ;  pre- 
tended to  infpiration  ;  and  were  republicans. 
The  few  Epifcopals  who  joined  them,  were 
for  a  limited  monarchy.  But  the  former  fuc- 
ceeded,  after  the  murder  of  Charles. 

1 2.  This  republic  was  of  fhort  duration  ; 
for  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  Protedor,  having  af- 
fumed  the  executive  power,  and  being  with^ 
out  controul,  became  more  defpotic  than  any 
of  our  Kings.  It  is '  true,  that  during  the 
commonwealth,  there  was,  for  the  moft  part, 
in  the  courts  of,  law,  a  ftrid  and  impartial  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice ;  and  many  laws  were 
,  enaded. 
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enadled,  of  fo  falutary  a  nature,  that  they  were 
adopted,  after  the  reftoration,  by  the  Parliament 
of  Charles.  A  good  police  appears  to  have 
been  everywhere  eftablifhed  ;  and,  from  1650, 
trade  and  commerce  gradually  increafed.  Af- 
ter Oliver,  as  Protedor,  I6th  December  1653, 
affumed  the  executive  power,  his  orders  to  his 
generals  and  admirals  were  kept  fo  fecret,  arid 
they  were  executed  with  fuch  celerity,  as  gave 
him  great  advantages  over  his  enemies  in  war. 
Thefe  circumftances  were,  in  appearance,  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  the  fecurity  of  property,  and  profperity  of 
the  nationl  But  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  the  wars  with  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch,  rendered  Cromwell  impopular  with 
many  men  of  power  and  influence  in  the  na- 
tion. Reigning  fometimes  with,  at  other  times 
without  a  Parliament,  and  being  obliged,  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  power,  to  vary  the  mode 
of  his  adminiflxation,  he  became  at  laft  more 
arbitrary  than  any  monarch  in  Europe ;  and, 

towards 
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towards  the  end  of  his  adminiftration,*  the 
people  In  general  longed  exceedingly  for  the 
reftoration  of  Monarchy.  There  arofe,  of 
courfe,  a  general  diflike  to  hist  government 
Not  only  the  Royalifts,  but  the  difappointed  re- 
publicans, were  at  great  pains  to  expofe  to 
view  every  exceptionable  part  of  his  condud: ; 
which  brought  him  at  laft,  and  his  govern- 
ment, to  be  univerfally  detefted.  * 

1 3.    Thefe  circumftances  operated  fo  ftrong- 

f 

ly  after  the  death  of  this  wonderful  man,  whofe 

fingular 

*  Authors  have  dwelt  with  great  admiration  on  the 
abilities  of  Oliver,  from  thofe  eccentric  and  prompt  refo- 
lutions  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
enabled  him  to  model  or  diflblve  the  Parliament  at  his 
pleafure.  But  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
political  and  religious  fanaticifm  of  the  times,  could  have 
infured  fuccefs  to  that  irregular  mode  of  proceeding  j  for, 
had  he  Jived  much  longer,  his  power  muft  have  be- 
come top  weak  to  prevent  his  cjepofition  from  the  Pro- 
teftorihip,  and  the  rqftoration  of  the  King. 
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fmgular  character  is  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  hiftoiy,  that  the  reftbration  of  Charles  was 
accomplifhed  with  eafe,  tranquillity,  and  even 
univerfal  joy  throughout  the  nation.  The  re- 
cal  of  Charles  was  efiefted  with  fo  much  good 
will  and  unanimity  in  the  nation,  that  he  .was 
allowed  to  aflume  the  Crown,  without  the  fti- 
pulation  of  any  article  or  condition  by  which 
his  future  conduft,  as  King,  was  to  be  regu- 
lated. It  is  perhaps  to  this  apparendy  unfor- 
tunate circumftance,  that  we  owe  the  bleflings 
derived  from  the  Revolution.  For  Charles, 
after  the  firft  tranfports  of  his  joy  and  exulta- 
tion were  over,  failed  riot  to  remind  himfelf 
and  his  friends  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
-  the  Crown.  His  too  great  adherence  to  thefe ; 
his  arbitrary  meafures  in  Scodand ;  the  Dutch 
wars  ;  his  equivocal  conduct  to  his  allies  ;  and 
other  exceptionable  parts  of  his  admihiftration, 
cooled  his  friends,  and  created  a  general  fut- 
picioh  of  >  his  defigns.  Above  all,  his  fervile 
dependence  on  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  the 

eftablifhment 
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eftablifliment  of  his  abfolute  authority  in  Bri- 
tain  (from  whom  he  and  fome  of  his  minifters 
v{ere  known  to  receive  fecretly  large  fums  of 
money),  raifed,  in  the  Commons,  a  jealoufy 
of  his  intentions,  which  continued  with  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

14.  As  Charles  was  one  of  the  moft  po- 
lite men  in  his  dominions,  with  a  moft  engag- 
ing addrefs ;  acute  and  fenfible  in  converfation, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleafantry  and  good  hu- 
mour ;  he  was,  in  private  life,  one  of  the 
moft  agreeable  men  of  his  time  j  and,  as  fuch, 
was  gready  beloved  by  his  fubje£ts.  But,  in 
his  political  character,  he  fhowed  a  flrong 
and  eameft  defure  of  becoming  abfolute  in 
hi^  dominions.  This  paflion  for  defpotifm, 
often  difcovered  by  the  flnifter  means  ufed  to 
obtain  it,  fo  rankled  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of 
liberty  and  juftice,  as  to  prepare  them  for  al- 
moft  any  revolution  that  might  happen  for  the 
eftabliftiment  of  true  freedom.     His  brother 

James^ 
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James,  poflefling  the  famfe  principles  for  arbi- 
trary power,  difplayed  them  more  openly,  and 
with  lefs  addrefs  ;  which,  with  his  unconquer- 
able attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, difgufted  and  wore  out  the  patience  of 
his  fubjeds,  and  brought  about  /his  abdica- 
tion, and  the  eftablifhment  of  William  on  the 
throne. 

15.  The  reftoration  of  the  King  in  1660, 
met  with  fuch  univerfal  approbation,  and  creat- 
ed fuch  a  general  joy,  that  Charles  afked  his 
courtiers,  with  apparent  furprife,  what  had  be- 
come  of  the  republicans  who  fought  fo  vigor- 
oufly  againft  him  and  his  father.  The  fame 
queftion  might  have  been  aikdd  at  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  civil  wars, 
their  ruinous  confequences,  and  the  defpotic 
power  exercifed'  on  many  occafions  by  Crom- 
well and  his  aflbciates,  gave  a  decifive  majo- 
rity in  the  nation  for  Monarchy.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  thofe  of  the  lower  ranks,  who 

had. 
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had^  from  a  defire  of  novelty  or  of  intereft^ 
joined  the  republicans,  would,  at  the  Reftora- 
tion,  and  at  the  Revolution,  for  the  fame  re?i- 
fons,  eafily  conform  to  the  politics  of  the 
times :  for  this  has  always  been  the  cafe 
with  that  part  of  the  populace  who  are  inca- 
jpable  of  reafoning  and  judging,  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  on  fo  iijtricate  a  fubje£t  as 
that  of  government 

16.  Fpr  many  ages  pkft,  more  particularly 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
there  has  been  a  fucceffion  of  independent  men^ 
of  abilities  and  fome  influence,  who,  on  ap- 
parently favourable  opportunities,  have  never 
failed  to  promulgate  republican  principles* 
Though  their  fyftems  of  a  conftitution  were 
not  fo  perfed,  or  fo  prafticable,  as  that  imder 
w^hich  we  now  have  the  happinefs  to  liVe  j  yet 
they  had  often  the  ftrongeft  reaforis  to  wifh 
for  an  alteration  of  the  then  government  of 
this  country*     For,  during  the  prevalence  of 

VOL.  II.  E  the 
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^e  feudal  fyftem,  while  Kings  and  Nobles 
were  fo  vigilant  for  the  prefervation  of  thdr 
power  and  authority,  no  juft  idea  of  the  na-* 
tural  rights  of  men,  or  of  true  freedom,  could 
be  entertained  by  their  flavifh  dependents. 
But,  aa  th^  feverity  of  the  feudal  fyftem  re« 
laxed,  men  came  by  degrees  to  enjoy  more 
freedom,  th^  minds  gradually  opened  to 
the  profjpeds  of  flill  greatar  liberty,  and  a 
more  equal  di^nfation  of  the  laws,  in  ibme 
future  p^od«  This  eSe€t  of  the  increafe  of 
freedom,  on  the  abolition  of  feudal  fervices 
and  cuftoms,  is  the  firongeft  proof  that  can 
be  given  of  the  necdfity  of  freeing  our  eon* 
ftitution  firom  every  m^k  of  feudal  fervi* 
tude. 

1 7.  In  thefe  more  happy  days  of  freedom 
and  eqiwdity,.  upten  look  back  to  the  great  fub- 
je^lion  in  which  the  baroD3  and  officers  of 
the  Crown  held  the  lower  ranks  -of  the  people, 
for  fo  many  centuries,  with  afionifhment  and 

indig^ialion* 
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Indignation.     But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
men,  in  a  ftate  gf  complete  bondage,  continued 
to  them  from  th^r  forefathers  for  many  ge* 
nenitions,   and  ''who  never    experienced  the 
fweete  of  liberty,  feldom  rife  in  rebellion  agsunft 
their  rulers.     The  imbecile,  uncultivated  ftate 
of  their   minds,    may  no   doubt   contribute 
greatly  in   producing  a  general  acqmefeence 
to  the  mandates  of  their  fuperiors.     But  die 
inordinate  defire  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  preferve  his  power,  and  this  meeting  with 
the  moft  abjedl,  implicit  obedience,  £rom  the 
vaflal,  whofe  mind  is  debafed  by  fervitude^ 
has  itill  a  more  powerful  ef!e£):  in  the  prefer-* 
vation  of  peace  between  thefe  two  difpropor- 
tionate  orders.     Power,  (fo  eagerly  purfued  by 
all  mankind,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
firorn  the  King  to  the  meaneft  peafant)  when 
acquired,  is  eafily  maintained,  if  accompanied 
with  judgement,  difcretion,  and  good  fenfe. 
For,  in  countries  where  flavery  amongft  the 
lower  ranks  ftiU  fubfifts,  as  in  Ruffia,  and  in 

E  2  fbpie 
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fome  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  it 
is  aftbnifhing  with  what  degree  of  fervile  fub- 
miilion  the  peafant  looks  up  to  his  lord,  and 
how  implicitly  he  obeys  his  commands.  The 
flave,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  furprifed 
to  obferve  the  general  freedom  of  the  fubjed 
in  this  country.  The  HefSan  foldier  well  ex- 
prefled  his  former  ftate,  when  he  told  the 
American,  that,  in  Hefle,  ^  if  the  Prince  de- 
•  fired  them  to  6at  ftraw,  they  ate  ftraw.  * 


18.     The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  prior 
to  the  paffing  of  the  Jurifdidion  bill  in  1747, 

* 

were  fubjeded  to  all  the  rigoiu:  of  the  ancient 
feudal  fyftem,  and  were,  of  courfe,  in  a  condi- 
tion litde  better  than  that  of  flayes.  They 
tvrent  through  theif  multiplied  fervices  with 
tranquillity,  and  without  murmur ;  they  adopt-^ 
ed  the  political  principles  of  their  chieftain, 
entered  into  all  his  feuds  and  quarrels,  with 
the  fame  keennefs,  as  if  they  had  been  their 

own* 
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own,  and  ev^n  joined  him  in  rebeUion  againft ' 
his  Sovereign.  In  this  abjedt  ftate,  they  not 
only  held  their  chieftain  in  great  veneration; 
but  their  attachment  to  him  was  of  a  nature 
ihdX  bordered  upon  adoration.  They  thought 
their  honour,  their  credit,  and  their  reputation, 
as  a  clan,  hung  upon  that  of  the  chieftain.  It 
was  they  that  made  him  powerful ;  and  they 
worihipped  him.  This  is  perfectly  natural, 
and  will  be  found  to  take  place,  in  all  ranks, 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  power,  author 
rity,  and  opulence,  poflefled  by  each.  It  will  be  . 
greateft  to  the  King,  fomewhat  lefs  to ,  his  mi- 
nifters,  and  will  progreffively  diminifh  to  the 
nobility,  who  poflefs  not  fome  office  under  the 
Crown,  till  we  arrive  at  the  low.eft  degree  of 
power.  How  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  the  fubjeds  of  France  held  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth !  And  how  cheerfully  did 
they  facrifice  their  lives  in  fupport  of  hi^ 
glory! 
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19,  It  muft,  however,  h^  confefled,  that 
the  happinefs  and  intereft  of  the  Highlander 
were  in  fome  degree  concerned  in  the  preferva- 
lion  of  the  feyour  of  his  laird  ;  for  the  feat  of 
punifhment,  or  the  difgrace  of  being  banifhed 
fiDm  die  domains  of  his  chief,  always  flruck 
him  with  terror.  This  power  of  the  chidF- 
tain,  was  partly  owing  tio  the  inferior  rsoifcs 
being  tenants  at  will,  or  to  their  having  the 
leafes  of  their  lands  for  one  year  only,  whidb^ 
joined  to  the  poverty  and  natural  indolence  of 
the  people,  prevented  all  improvement  of  the 
farms,  and  kept  them  entirely  dq)endent  on 
their  fuperibrs.  But  it  chiefly  arofe  from  the 
power  derived  from  the  Crown,  of  holding 
courts  of  judicature,  for  the  trial  of  trefpaffes 
and  crimes  withip  their  domains,  even  to  ca- 
pita!  punifhments :  And  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  proof  was  pot  diflScult  to  be  obtained  a- 
gainft  the  man  who  was  obnoxious  to  the 
chiejftain.  Soon  after  the  a(ft  of  Parliament 
whiph  aboliihed  thefe  jurifdidions,  the  fub- 

ip:antia! 
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fiandal  tenants,  eVaiTals,  and  thde  who  hel4 

lands  in  pledge  for  a  fum  of  money  lent,  calU 

» 

ed  in  Scotland  Wadfetters,  fhook  off  the  yokt 
of  fervile  dependence  on  their  landlords.  By 
degrees,  a  fpirit  of  liberty  difiufed  itfelf 
throughout  the  Highlands ;  and  the  people 
rejoiced  in  the  poiTeffion  of  more  fireedrai  and 
fecurity  than  formerly.  *    They  were  now  on 

E  4  an 

*  It  may  not  be  here  improperj  to  give  an  inftance  ex* 
preflive  of  the  growing  independence  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  of  the  high  fenfe  thofe  good  people  had  of  the  Ueffing 
conferred  on  them,  by  the  Jurifdi^ition  Bill,  at  an  anni# 
verfary  meeting  in  Athol,  to  celebrate  the  pai&ng  of  this 
beneficial  a£l«  At  this  convivial  meeting,  one  of  the 
company  gave  for  his  toaft,  *  The  Duke  of  Atholj* 
while  another,  rifing  up,  called  out  ^  No ;  for  though 

*  no  man  in  the  company  had  a  higher  veneration  than 

*  he  for  the  virtuous  charaflier  of  the  Duke,  yet  he  mull 
^  declare  his  diflent  againft  any  chieftain  whatever  being 

*  given  as  ^  toaft  on  the  anniverfary  of  their  emancipa- 
^  tion. '  But  added,  *  That  to-morrow  he  would  drink 
'  with  any  One,  or  all  of  them,  to  the  health  and  happit^ 
^  ncfs  of  fo  worthy  a  perfonage  as  his  QHce«  *      . 
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an  equality  with  other  Britifti  fubjeffcs ;  were 
prote<3:ed  by  the  fame  laws,  and  had  acqirired 
the  fame  rights  and  privileges.  But,  notwith^ 
{landing  this  great  alteration  to  the  better  iij 
their  cpndition,  they  retained,  and  do  ftill  re* 
tsun,  a  wonderful  veneration  for  their  chieftain. 
For  the  whole  clan,  either  inheriting  or  adopts 
ing  the  name  of  their  fupe^pr,  look  on  them- 
felves  as  his  relations^  or  as  connefted  with 
him  by  affinity. 

\ 

20.  The  good  efFeds  of  this  freedom 
given  to  the  Highlanders,  were  not  general, 
for  fome  years ;  they  were  chiefly  Confined 
to  thofe  who  held  an  intermediate  rank  be- 
tween  the  chieftain  and  the  fmaller  tenants. 
Thefe  laft,  by  much  the  i^riofl:  numerous 
clafs,  fi'pm  the  fmallnefs  of  their  farms ; 
the  want  of  a  fufficient  ftock ;  their  low 
diet';  an  inability  for  labour,,  joined  to 
indolence,   the   ufual   attendant  of  the   occu,- 

piers  of  inconfiderable  grafs  farrns,,  were  in 

•I ,  ■     " '       ,  ■  '     ' 

great 
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great  poverty.  The  little  they  had,  they  at 
laft  loft,  by  the  confiderable  graziers  engroffing 
the  whole  of  their  finall  farms,  which  obliged 
them  to  migrate -to  Am^erica  and  other  coun- 
tries, in  queft  of  work  and  fubfiftence.  Though 
this  Ipirit  of  migration  diminifhed  confiderably 
for  fome  time ;  yet  it  has,  in  certain  places, 
now  and  then,  fhown  itfelf,  to  the  great  depo- 
pulation of  feveral  diftridts  of  the  Highlands, 
and  of  fome  of  the  iflands.  *  ' 

21. 


♦  The  attention  which  government  and  individuals 
have  paid  to  the  eictenfion  of  the  fifheries,  and  other 
branches  of  induftry  in  the  Highlands,  continues  to  be 
of  great  fervice  to  the  country :  and  the  navigable  canal, 
to  be  carried  from  the  river  Nefs  to  the  fea  at  Fprt 
William,   promifes   to  be  a   general  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion,' and  will  employ  a  great  number  of  hands  in  its 
execution.      When    completed,    it    will  probably  give 
rife    to    many    villages    and     manufactures    along    its 
banks,  which,  in  the  prefent  inland  (late  of  that  coun- 
try, could  not  be  csirried  on  with  advantage  to  the  un- 
dertakers.   *  .  ' 
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21.  This  divifion  of  the  Highland  rfbtes 
into  large  grafe  farms,  was  produdive  of  a 
temporary  diftrefs  and  poverty  among  the 
femilies  of  the  fmall  tenants.  The  ifaifer- 
able  ftate,  however,  of  thefe  unhappy  people, 
was,  fortunately,  of  no  long  duration;  for, 
being  banilhed  from  their  habitations,  they 
were  obliged  to  look  out  for  work,  which  they 
obtained  in^  various  ways,  but  particularly  itt 
the  numerous  manufacturing  towns  and  vil- 
lages throughout  the  country.  This  reverfe  of 
fortune,  in  the  condition  of  thefe  poor  people, 
at  firft  fo  much  lamented  by  the  charitable  and 
humane,  turned  out,  in  the  end,  gready  to 
their  advantage.  By  this  change  of  fituation 
and  manner  of  life,  they  became  more  ufefuUy 
employed  in  the  extenlion  of  our  manufac- 
tures,  and  obtdned  a  better  income  than  for- 
merly ;  and  the  farms,  from  whence  they  were 
l>aniflied|^  are  now  greatly  improved,  and'more 

produCliv^i 
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Drodtidive,  which  muft  tend  to  increafe  the 
K)pulation  ci  the  coutitry. 

22.     This  laft  circiimftance^  an  increafed 
populations  may  be  difputed,  on  the  audiority 
)f  Dr  Adam  Smith,  liord  Kaimes,  and  other 
jminent  authors;   but  their  aflertions,   how- 
^v^    true,    in    regard   to   champaign   coun- 
Ties,   apjJy  not  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land.     For,    notwithftanding    thofe    diflxidls, 
wrhich    aiB .  now  divided    into    large   farms, 
are  lefe  populous  than  formerly ;  yet  this  di- 
[lunifhed  population,   is  more  than  compen- 
(ated,  by  the  increafed  number  of  both  fexes 
employed  in  our   manufildures.      Many  of 
thefe,  men,  women,  and  children,   are  from 
the  Highlands ;  for  the  ufelefs  mouths  of  that 
counjtry,  who  ufed  formerly  to  be  in  a  ftarv^ 
ing  condition,  readily  find  an  afylum  with  our 
manufafl;urerB,     When  treating,  more  pard* 
gul?^ly,  pn  the  fubjed:  of  population,  it  was 

fliown, 
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fhown,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  any 
country,  would  always  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  the  quantity  of  food,  and  the 
eafe  with  which  it  could  be  obtained.  Now, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  number  of  fheep,  above 
what  were  formerly  raifed  in  the  Highlands, 
and  without  a  proportionable  diminution  of 
the  number  of  black  cattle,  is  immenfe,  and 

V, 

almoft  incredible.  Thefe  fheep,  being  moftly 
bought  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
now  become  more  induftrious  and  opulent 
than  heretofore,  it  is  certsdn,  that  they  at  pre- 
fent  ufe  three  or  four  times  more  animal  food 
than  they  did  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  If,  to 
this  circumftance,  we  fhall  add,  that  they  are 
better  lodged,  clothed,  and  more  cleanly  in 
tl^eir  houfes,  perfons,  and  apparel,  than  in  for-^ 
iner  times,  w§  cjinnot  doubt  of  their  offspring 
being  more  numerous,  and,  of  courTe,  that  the 
population  of  the  country  ii;i  general,  has,  of 
}ate  years,  increafed. 

?3, 
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23.  Grafs  farms  in  the  Highlands,  are 
now  managed  with  more  Ikill  than  formerly ; 
fheep  have  been  found  more  produftive  than 
black  catde ;  and  the  rents  have  rifen,  from 
double,  to  four  or  five  times  their  former  va- 
lue. On  pafling  the  above  aft  of  Parliament, 
the  Barons  and  Chieftains  holding  of  tlie 
Crown,  received,  from  government,  more  than 
a  full  compenfation  for  the  emoluments  arifing 
from  their  privilege  of  holding  civil  and  cri- 
minal courts  within  their  jurifdidion.  They 
appear,  befides,  to  haVe  made  a  moft  lucrative 
barter  of  a  trifling  power  over  their  vafTals  and 
tenants,  of  no  real  ufe,  for  fuch  a  confiderable 
rife  in  their  rents,  as  now;  brings  them  a  pro- 
portionate power  and  influence  in  the  ftate. 
After  leafes  of  farms  for  a  term  of  years  were 
granted,  and  vexatious  fervices  were  converted 
into  money,  to  the  emolument  of  the  land- 
lord, and  great  eafe  of  the  tenant,  the  people 
in  the  Highlands  came  to  be  as  free  as  the 
nature  of  their  fituation  would  admit.     For, 

in 
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ia  tJie  inland  diftrifks,  and  in  mixij  of  the 
ifles,  trade  and  commerte,  the  ofFspring  of  free- 
dom, cannot  be  carried  on  with  the  fam^  ad- 
vantage as  in  more  fevoured  fitnations, 

34.  Till  the  RevoluticMi,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  were  too  cxtenfive  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubjefi: ;  and  the  ariftocratical 
power  of  the  Barons,  derived  from  the  feudal 
fyftem,  was  inconfiftent  with  true  freedom. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  power  of  the  Nobles 
gradually  declined,  from  the  acceflion  of  Henry 
the  Seventh ;  it  was  greatly  reduced  during 
the  commonwealth  ;  and  is  now  become  litde 
more  than  what  is  fconfiftent  vnih  the  opu- 
lence and  moderate  privileges  of  that  order. 
As  the  moft  rigorous  parts  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
went  by  degrees  into  defuetude,  the  liberty 
and  fecurity  of  the  people  became  jjroportion- 
ably  more  apparent  For  the  laws  which  were 
Cnaded,  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges, 
Were  not  always  efFeftive,  while  the  King  ox 

his 
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Lis  Barons  were  in  the  height  of  their  power 
2is  feudal  Lords. 

25.  From  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  to  the  reign  of  James  the  Se- 
cond,  the  Parliament  had,  with  a  laudable  zeal, 
been  acquiring  powers,  and  eftabliihing  prin- 
ciples, favourable  to  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of 
the  fubjed.  The  authority  of  the  Crown  had 
been  limited  in  many  particulars ;  and  penal 
ftatutes  were  ena£ted,  to  fecure  the  conftitution 
againft  the  attempts  of  minifters,  as  well  as  to 
prderve.  a  general  peace,  and  reprefs  crimes 
and  immoralities.  The  di^nfing  power, 
however,  derived  from  ancient,  and  almoft 
uniform  practice,  ftill  remained,  or  was  fup- 
pofed  to  remain,  with  the  Crown;  fuffi- 
cient,  in  an  inflant,  to  overturn  the  whole 
fabric,  and  to  throw  down  every  barrier  of 
the  QDnftitution.  TWs  power  probably  arofe 
from  Papal  ufurpation,  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  John,  who  became  a  vaflal  of  die 

Pope, 
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Pope,  and  fwore  fealty  to  him  for  his  king- 
dom ;  for  we  find  this  prerogative  exercifed, 
in  imitation  of  the  difjpenfing  power  of  the 
Pope,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  his  fon  Henry 
the  Third. 

26.  To  US  who  iiv6  in  better  days,  it  ap- 
pears a  matter  of  furprife,  that  our  Kings 
were  permitted,  for  fo  many  centuries,  to 
exercife  the  prerogative  of  difjpenfing  with 
the  laws,  which  gave  them  a  power  not 
lefe  than  abfolute.  But  it  muft  be  remarked^ 
that,  under  the  feudal  government,  men  were 
more  anxious  about  the  fecurity  of  their  pro- 
perty, than  defirous  of  any  fhare  of  admini- 
fbration  in  public  affairs.  For,  provided  no 
encroachments  were  made  on  their  rights  and 
pofTeffions,  the  care  of  executing  the  laws,  for 
the  infuring  general  fafety,  was,  without  jea- 
loufy,  entrufted  to  the  Sovereign.  Penal  fla- 
tutes  were  intended  to  arm  the  Prince  with 
more  authority  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  being 

chiefly 
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<:hiefly  calculated  for  promoting  his  influence 
as  firft  Magiftrate,  there  feemed  no  danger  in 
allowing  him  to  difpenfe  with  their  execution, 
in  fuch  particular  cafes  as  might  require  an 
exception  or  indulgence.  This  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  would,  no  doubt,  be  exercifed  on' 
many  occafions,  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  the 
law,  which  is  always  looked  on  as  an  adt  of 
mercy,  and  muft  meet  with  the  approbation 
and  applaufe  of  a  generous  and  humane  peo* 
pie.  On  this  account,  the  difpenfmg  power, 
which  appears,  in  the  prefent  times,  of  fo  dan* 
gerous  a  tendency,  might  not,  before  the  Re- 
fonnation,  when  our  conftitution  was  fo  im- 
perfeft,  be  regarded  in  a  light  fo  exception- 
able. It  ought  likewife  to  be  remarked,  that 
as  liberty,  and  the  power  of  refiftance,  feem 
to  keep  pace  witii  each  other,  it  is  not  to  be 
expefted  that  the  abufe  of  this  prerogative 
would  meet  with  great  oppofition,  at  a  time 
when  freedom  was  fo  feebly  eftabliflied.  The 
eftablifhed  religion  of  the  country  being  that 

VOL,  II.  F  of 
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of  the  Church  of  Rome,  fuch  penal  ftatutes  as 
might  then  exift  againft  nonconfonnifts,  wotild 
not  be  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  at  large, 
who  were  under  the  doniinion  of  priefls* 

27.  But  foon  after  the  Reformation,  when 
die  people  in  general  were  ftrongly  excited  by 
fermons,  controverfial  difcourfes,  and  harangues 
of  the  moft  inflammatory  nature,  to  hold  thar 
ancient  religion  in  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  the 
difpenfing  power,  ufed  in  favour  of  Catholics, 
was  then  condemned,  as  a  diabolical  exercife  of 
power  in  the  Crown.  Mankind  are  naturally 
fo  prone  to  devotion,  that  priefts  of  all  deno* 
minations  have  often  wrought  up  the  multi- 
tude to  a  degree  of  phrenzy,  in  defence  of  ar*- 
tides  of  faith,  beyond  the  underftanding  of 
man  fully  to  comprehend  or  explain.  This 
was  the  cafe  at  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation, when  many  wore  raifed  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  enthufialm,  as  enabled  them  to  fufFer 
death,  or  to  inflict  it  on  oth^s,  in  defence  of 

their 
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their  religion  ;  and  both  fides  were  faid  to  die 
martyrs  by  the  fed:  to  whom  they  belonged. 
For,  £ix)m  the  firft  rife  of  the  Reformation  in 
Europe,  all  feds  of  Chriftians  appeared,  moft 
wickedly  and  abfurdly,  to  have  adopted  the 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  only  innocent,  but 
meritorious,  to  put  every  perfon  to  death, 
who  differed  from  them  in  die  articles  of 
their  creed.  Civil  wars  and  perfecutions,  the 
moft  efFedual  means  to  widen  the  breach 
between  religious  fefts,  were,  to  the  difgrace 
of  the  profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity,  ufed  in  place 
of  cool  reafon  and  argument,  to  gain  converts. 
It  is  alleged,  and,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  with  too 
much  truth,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
more  violently  inftigated  by  their  priefts,  to 
this  cruel,  fanguinary  method  of  making  con- 
verts, than  any  other  Chriftian  fedt. 

28.  During  the  whole;  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  the  Proteftants  everywhere,  but  par- 
ticularly in  Britain  and  Ireland,  embraced  all 

F  ,2  opportunities 
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opportunities  of  inflaming  one  another,  withr 
the  moft  envenomed  hatred  and  abhorrence  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  reminding  each  other 
of  the  many  maflkcres  of  their  brethren,  by 
the  Papifts,  in  former  times.  On  thefe  occa- 
lions,  the  cruel  civil  wars,  maflkcres,  and  ge- 
neral perfecution  of  the  Hugunots  in  France, 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth  to  that 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  became  the  familiar 
topics  of  converfation.  The  wars  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  of  his  fon  Philip,  agdnft  the 
Protefl:ants  of  Germany,  *  with  the  hiftory  of 

their 

*  The  oftenfible  caufe  of  the  religious  wars  in  France 
and  Germany  againft  the  Proteftants,  and  for  the  maf- 
facres,  profcriptions,  and  perfecutions  of  that  unfortunate 
people,  was  religion  j  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  lower 
ranks  might  be  excited  to  a  high  degree  of  religious  fer- 
vour in  defence  of  their  faith.  But  whoever  examines 
the  private  hiftory  of  the  principal  a£tors  in  them,  the 
operations  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
the  true  import  of  their  negociations,  will  eafily  perceive, 
that  an  uniformity  of  religion  infifted  on,  was  only  fub- 

fcrvient 
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their  minifters  and  generals,  and  particularly 
of  the  execrable,  unrelenting,  bloody  Duke 
of  Alva,  made  a  part  of  their  horrid  pic- 
ture of  the  fangmnary  difpofitioh  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  chutch.  Such  inflammatory  difcourfes 
from  the  pulpits,  in  printeld  fermons  and 
pamphlets,  and  from  the  leading  men  of  clubs 
and  focieties  throughout  Britain,  begat,  in 
the  Proteftants,  an  irreconcilable  enmity  and 
averfiori  to  the  Romilh  hierarchy.  This  dread 
and  hatred  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  as  carried  them 
headlong  to  the  commiflion  of  the  fame  crimes 
they  fo  juftly  condemned  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.    In  proof  of  which,  we  have  only  to 

F  3  recoUeft 

fervient  to  fome  other  political  views  of  conqucft,  or  the 
eftablifhment  of  arbitrary  power.  The  public  prayers, 
and  other  farcical  a£ls  of  humiliation,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fiftli,  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Pope,  whom  he  had  taken,  and  at  that  time  retained  a 
prifoner,  were,  in  the  higheft  degree,  impious ;  being  a 
mockery  of  God,  of  every  thing  facred,  and  an  infult  on 
the  underftanding  of  mankind. 
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recoiled:  the  Popilh  plots,  to  which  no  man 
now  gives  the  fmalleft  credit,  and  other  unjuft 
profecutions,  condemnations,  and  executions  of 
innocent  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  Charks  die 
Second. 

29.  The  voice  of  the  nation  was  evcacy- 
where,  no  doubt,  ftrong  againft  the  ChuKh 
of  Rome,  from  a  well-founded  jealoufy  o£ 
the  King  and  his  brother  favouring  that 
form  of  worfhip  and  faith,  fo  inimicsd  t<> 
true  freedom.  But  it  was  a  fyftematical  fac- 
tion, which,  in  oppofition  to  the  views  of  the 
Court,  fo  forcibly  impreffed  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  ideas  of  plots,  confpiracies,  and 
affaffinations  by  the  Papifts,  as  made  it  dan- 
gerous  for  any  one  to  favour  the  toleration  of 
their  religion  in  this  country.  A  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  feveral  of 
the  greateft  men  in  the  kingdom  in  both 
Houfes,  joined  in  oppofrtion  to  the  meafure^ 
of  the  Court,  and,  with  the  general  voice  of 

the 
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the  nation,  compelled  the  King,  contrary  to 
his  fentiments,  to  join  in  the  profecution  of 
many  innocent  Catholics.  Notwithftanding  this 
irrefiftible  oppoiition  made  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  coim- 
try,  Charles  loft  no  opportunity  of  attempting, 
at  leaft,  by  his  difpenfmg  power,  to  favour  the 
worihip  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

SO.  To  fenre  the  fame  purpofe  in  Scot- 
land, feveral  imwarrantable  additions  were 
made  to  the  penal  ftatutes,  empowering  the 
dvii  magiftrate  to  infiid  death  on  noncon- 
formifts  j  and  they  were  put  in  execution  with 
the  utmoft  rigour  againft  the  people  in  that 
country.  Thefe  execrable  meafures,  however, 
of  the  Court,  of  arming  with  authority  one 
fed  of  Proteftants  to  cut  the  throats  of  others 
who  differed  from  them  only  in  trifling  articles 
of  faith,  ferved  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fix 
the  people  in  a  firm  and  determined  refolution 
to  oppofe  the  religion  of  the  King  and  his 

F  4  brother. 
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brother.  The  covenant  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
be  confidered  as  an  unlawful,  feditious  con- 
traft,  tending  to  produce  anarchy  and  rebel- 
lion ;  but  the  means  ufed  to  bring  back  the 
deluded  Covenanters  to  their  duty,  were  cer- 
tainly the  word  calculated  of  any  that  could 
be  conceived  to  produce  that  e|Fe<3:.  The  good 
effects  of  liberty  of  cqnfcience,  inculcated  by 
the  Independents  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  admlniftration  of  Cromwell, 
might  have  fuggefted  to  the  King  and  his  Par- 

4 

liament  the  true  means  of  reconciling  different 
Chriftian  feds  to  one  another.  But  both 
fides  were  too  violent  to  reafon  coolly  on  this 
fubjeft,  though  they  had  the  exan^le  of  the 
Dutch  nation,  which  appears  to  have  fallen  on 
the  true  fecret,  with  an  eflablifhed  religion,  of 
producing  mutual  harmony  and  charity  among 
Chriftian  fedts,  by  a  general  toleration, 

31.     It  was  not,  however,  fo  much  any 
particular  form  of  worfhip  that  the  King  or 

the 
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the  Parliament  had  ultimately  in  view,  as  that 
the  former  wiflied  to  eftablifh  defpotifm,  the 
latter  a  free  coijftitution.  The  King  feems 
to  have  had  vety  litde  religion  of  any  kind, 
but  who,  dying  a  Roman  Catholic,  T/dlhed  to 
eftablifh  that  form  of  worfhip,  as  beft  calcu- 
lated for  the  eftablifhment  of  arbitrary  power. 
Charles,  however,  ad:ed  very  inconfiftendy  in 
the  profecution  of  his  plan,  and  fliowed  evi- 
dently, by  his  condudl,  that  religion  was  only 
the  pretended,  and  not  the  real  objeft  he  had 
in  view ;  for,  in  England,  he  inclined  to  a 
fuipenfion  of  tiie  penal  ftatutes  againft  non- 
^conformifts,  to  favour  the  introduction  of 
Popery.  But,  in  Scodand,  wher^  an  arbir- 
trary  power  was  intended  to  be  eftablifh^ 
6d,  an  oppofite  pradtice  was  obferved,  by 
putting  the  penal  ftatutes  in  force  againft 
the  feveral  fe£ts  of  Prefbyterians,  who  were 
thought  to  favour  a  republican  government 
To  produce  a  contrary  efFe£t,  to  increafe  the 
freedom  and  fecurity  of  the  fubjed:,  and  the 

eft^blifhed 
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eilablifhed  epifcopal  religion,  the  Parliament  of 
England  would  not  permit  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  penal  ftatutes,  or  the  exercife  of  the  King*s 
di^enfing  power,  in  regard  to  any  a£k  of 
Parliament  whatfoeven 

32.  Though  this  power  was  unifcHmly 
exercifed  by  our  Kings  for  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years,  with  fome  reftridions  by  Par- 
fiament  in  particular  cafes ;  yet  it  was  not, 
,  for  the  reafons  already  given,  (Parag.  24.  & 
25.),  till  the  feventeenth  century  that  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
were  folly  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  this  prero- 
gative. They  faw  it  to  be  incompatible  with  a 
free  conftitution,  and  were  fenfible,  that  fuch  a 
power  in  the  King  put  him  above  all  law ; 
which  was,  in  faft,  to  live  without  a  conftitu- 
tion, or  at  the  will  and  pleafute  of  the  Crown. 
But  how  to  get  rid  of  this  infurmountable 
barrier  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  was  the 
(jueftion  j  for  the  Parliament  had  feveral  times 

a(^uiowledged 
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acknowledged  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown^ 
particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
when  they  paiTed  the  law  agsdnfl  aliens,  and 
alfo  when  they  enaded  the  ftatute  of  pro- 
vifors.  * 

33.  The  enjoyment  of  this  prerogative 
for  fo  many  centuries,  and  without  any  great 
controul  from  Parliament,  is  a  circumflance 
we  2d:e  apt  to  dwell  on  with  fome  degree  of 
?iftomfhmenL  But  our  furprife  ceafes,  on 
confidering  the  ftate  of  the  nation  before  the 
Reformation,  when  all  ranks  acquiefced  in  a 
uniformity  of  religion  ;.  the  feeble  eflforts  of 
diflenters  giving  very  litde  difturbance  to  the 
government.  Befides,  the  meetings  of  Par- 
liament were  fo  precarious,  and  their  feffions 
fo  fhort,  compared  to  the  vacations,  that  when 
men  looked  up  in  fearch  of  fovereign  power, 
the  Prince  alone  was  apt  to  ftrike  them  as  the 

only 

*  fume's  Hiftorv,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  24?. 
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only  permanent  Magiftrate,  invefted  with  the 
whole,  majefly  and  authority  of  the  State.  We 
may  likewife  obferve,  that,  prior  to  the  acceC- 
fion  of  the  i^ily  of  Stuart,  and  even  during 
their  reign,  the  principles  that  in  general  pre- 
vailed, were  fo  favourable  to  monarchy,  that 
they  beftowed  on  it  an  authority  almoft 
abfolute  and  unlimited,  facred  and  indefe* 
fible,^ 

34. 

*  During  an  altercation  between  Elizabeth  and  her 
Parliament,  in  the  35  th  of  her  reign,  her  meffages  to  the 
Commons^  though  couched  in  the  moft  haughty  and  in- 
decent language,  nay,  threatening  puniftiment  if  they 
pretended  to  meddle  with  her  prerogatives  or  matters  of 
ftate,  were  patiently  received  by  a  majority' of  the  Houfce 
It  was  even  aflerted,  that  the  Royal  prerogative  was  not 
to  be  canvaffed,  nor  difputed,  nor  examined,  and  did  not 
even  admit  of  any  limitation ;  that  abfolute  Prjpces,  fuch 
as  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  were  a  fpecies  of  divini- 
ties 5  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  tying  the  Queen's 
hands  bylaws  and  ftatutes,  fince,  by  her  difpenfihg  power, 
{he  could  loofen  herfelf  at  pleafure. 
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34.  In  confequence  of  thefe  ideas  of  king- 
ly authority,  the  Crown  was  by  many  fup- 
pofed  to  poflefs  an  inexhaxiflible  fiind  of 
latent  powers,  which  might  be  exerted  on 
any  emergency.  Upoii  the  whole,  we  muft 
<:onceive,  that  the  Monarch,  on  the  accef^ 
fion'of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  was  pofleffed 
of  a  very  extenfive  authority :  an  authority, 
in  the  judgement  of  all,  not  exa£tiy  limited  ; 
in  the  judgement  of  fome,  not  limitable. 
Thefe  exalted  ideas  of  Royal  prerogative,  led 
the  family  of  Stuart  to  exercife  powers  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of 

the  nation  in  general  for  civil  liberty.     From 

« 

the  practice  of  their  anceftors,  they  were 
prompted  to  affume  the  power  of  difpenfmg 
with  the  laws  of  imprifonment,  of  exading 
loans  and  benevolences,  of  imprefling  and  quar- 
tering foldiers,  of  altering  the  cuftoms,  of  e- 
refting  monopolies,  and  of  giving  proclamar 
tions  the  force  of  law ;   which  exertions  of 

power 


# 
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powet  in  the  Crown,  were  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  all  free  governments. 

35.  But  as  a  perfectly  defpotic  power 
was  included  in  the  prerogative  of  fufpending 
the  laws,  it  was  the  greateft  caufe  of  com- 
pbunt  againft  the  authority  of  the  King,  though 
it  was  at  that  time  believed  to  be  a  power  in- 
herent in  the  Crown.  It  would  feem  that 
doubts  arofe  fometimes  in  regard  to  its  lega- 
lity :  but  when  confultations  of  lawyers  were 
held  on  this  point,  they  uniformly  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  dilpenling  power  was  a 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  Judges,  who 
met  exprefsly  to  give  their  opinion  on  this 
head,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  de- 
creed its  validity ;  and,  in  the  fecond  of  James 
the  Firft,  another  confultation  of  all  the  Judges 
being  held  upon  the  fame  queftion,  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  was  again  unanimoufly 

\      _ 

afiirmed.    Glanville,  the  manager  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft, 

aiid 
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and  Holbome,  the  popular  lawyer  In  the  &« 
mous  trial  of  Ship-money,  freely,  and  in  the 
moft  explicit  terms,  Acknowledged  the  diC- 
penfing  powo:  of  the  Sovereign.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  great  oracle  of  Englifh  law,  had  not 
only  concmred  with  all  other  lawyers  in  fitvour 
of  this  prerogative,  but  feems  even  to  believe 
it  fo  inherent  in  the  Crown,  that  an  aft  of 
Parliament  itfelf  could  not  aboliih  it.  * 

36.  Thefe  feveral  pofitive  decifions,  by 
the  firft  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  at  different 
periods  of  our  hiftory,  in  favour  of  the 
Crown,  feemed  to  have  created  a  belief,  that 
nothing  could  take  away  this  prerogative,  fave 
a  voluntary  refignation  of  it  by  the  King; 
This  prerogative  was  fometimes  ufed  by 
Charles  IL  and  as  often  retraced,  after  a 
flrong  oppofmon  and  remonfbrance  of  bodi 
Houfes,  particularly  of  the  Commons,  in  the 

•  year$ 


•*"r^"i^*»^ 


*  Hume's  Hiftory,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  247* 
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years  1662  &  1672.  It  was  this  power 
that  warped  all  the  meafures,  and  every  ex- 
ertion of  Parliament,  for  freedom;  it  was 
ufed  moderately  by  Charles,  but  moft  obfti- 
nately  adhered  to  by  his  brother  James ;  nor 
did  the  Parliament  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
it,  till  it  was  totally  aboliflied  by.the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

37.  It  is  evident,  that  without  that  in- 
eftimable  claufe  in  the  Bill  of  Rights^  by  which 
the  Crown  was  for  ever  divefted  of  the  dif- 
penfing  power,  the  reft  could  have  been  of  no 
avail.  It  gave  permanency  to  the  laws,  fta- 
bility  to  the  conftitution,  and  put  it  in  the 
train  of  improvement  in  which  it  has  advanced 
ever  fince  the  Revolution.  It  has  prevented 
thofe  difputes  which  fo  often  took  place  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  Pafliament  prior  to 
tiiis  period,  which  were  chiefly  owing  to  the* 
prerogatives  c^f  the  one,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  other,  not  being  accurately  defined  or  un- 

derftood. 
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derftood.  It  is  unneceflary  to  mention  the 
numberlefs  other  advantages  that  have  accru- 
ed froni  the  fetdement  of  our  conftitution  at 
the  Revolution.  •  Before  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
more  defpotic  power  of  the  Barons,  were  in- 
tolerable to  the  fubje£t.  There  were  many 
ftruggles  for  freedom,  and  oft6n  with  fuccefs  ; 
but  the  laws  enacted  in  favour  of  libert^i ,  had 
not  the  fame  general  good  efFedts  that  fimilar 
ftatutes  have  at  prefent  For  although  the  fta- 
tutes  were  exprefled  in  the  moft  explicit  terms, 
yet,  from  the  •  extenfive  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  they  were  often  evaded,  when  they, 
came  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Mo- 
narch. When  fome  new  ftatute  was  to  be 
framed  by  Parliament  for  enlarging  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  the  cry  of  liberty  went 
through  the  nation ;  t?ut,  after  it  received  the 
Royal  affent,  the  clamour  of  the  people  ceal^ 
ed ;  and,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned, 
the  a£t  itfelf  was  not  always  in  force* 

VOL,  ir/  G  38, 
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38.  Befides  the  Magna  Charta  granted  by 
King  John,  there  were  enacted  by  Parliament^ 
before  the  feventeenth  century,  upwards  of 
forty  different  ftattites^  either  corroboradng 
ceitain  articles  in  that  charter,  or  granting  finr-' 
ther  privileges  to  the  Urbjeft  not  Aerein  ex^ 
preffed.  Of  thefe  ftattrtes  Sir  Edward  Coke 
mentions  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  between  tiie 
acceffiott  of  Edward  the  Firft  and  that  dT 
H^iry  Ae  Fourth,  all  calculated  to  enfuns  and 
extend  the  liberties  of  the  Englifli  in  thcfe 
diree  cadrdinal  points; — ^die  right  of  peribnal  fen 
curity ;  the  right  of  perfonal  liberty ;  and  the 
right  of  private  property-  The  Psroteftant  re^ 
ligion  became  part  of  the  &igli^  conftitutioit 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  privil^e& 
of  the  fubjedt  were  much  enlarged  by  die 
Habeas  Corpus  A€t  under  Charles  the  Second 
Our  anceftors  were  no  doubt  exceedingly  feli- 
citous, arduous,  and  perfevering  in  their  en- 
deavours to  procure  the  enadment  of  fuch  law? 
as  might  eftabliih,  for  themfelves  and  thdr 

fucceflbrs^ 
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lucceflbrs,  a  peife<flly  free  cx)nftitution.  They, 
(^  oc^equence,  fucceeded  in  obtaining  fuch  fla«- 
lutes  as  were  fuiBcient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  as 
greait  freedom  and  fecurity  to  the  whole  nation, 
a&  was  confiftent  witfe  good  government.  But 
it  muft  be  remarked,  that  their  fev^al  ena£t« 
ments  wef  e  no  more  than  the  foundation  of  a 
free  conftitution ;  for  the  edifice  was  incom- 
plete, while  fuch  extenfive  prerogatives,  with 
a  difpenifihg  power  itt  the  Grown,  remained  in 
fotx>e  and  in  pra&ice.  Moil  of  thefe  ftatutes 
iti  farour  of  freedom,  were,  dureftiy  or  indi- 
reiStly,  encroachments  on  the  power  of  the 
Moniuth,  but  were  not  effedive  as  to  the 
point  to  be  eilabliihed,  while  the  law  itfelf  could 
be  difpenfed  with, 

99.  In  thefe  days  of  freedom  and  fecu- 
rity, we  are  apt  unjuftly  to  arrdign  the  wit- 
dom  erf*  our  anceftors,  for  not  commencing  the 
eftablifhment  of  their  freedom  with  an  abridge^ 
tnent  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ciown,  as  the 

G  2  only 
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only  means  by  which  the  laws  could  be  ren-' 
dered  permanent.  But  whoever  is  converfaiit 
in  our  hiftory,  will  readihy  perceive,  that  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  or  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, fuch  a  plan  of  procedure  was  fcarcely 
practicable.  For,  to  diminifh  confiderably 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  a  reform  in 
this  refpedk  muft  have  begun  with  the  Barons^ 
who  were  alfo  poffefled  of  great  power,  but 
were  unwilling  to  make  fuch  a  barter  in  fa- 
vour of  the  people.  It  muft  be  obferved^ 
likewife,  that  the  difpenfing  power  of  the 
Crown  was  feldom  exercifed  before  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  unlefs  on  particular  emergen- 
cies, and  on  the  plea  of  neceffity ;  and  it  be- 
ing then  regarded  as  a  power  inherent  in  the 
Crown,  it  was  more  readily  overlooked.  Our 
Monarchs,  before  the  Houfe  of  Tudor,  were- 
reftrdned  by  the  Barons,  and  thofe  after  it 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  people, 
however,  had,  properly  fpeaking,  little  liberty 
in  our  ancient  governments,  but  progreflively 

lefs 
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lefs  as  we  retrograde  to  the  time  of  our  Saxon 
monarchs.  This  much  may  be  fufficient  to 
fliow  the  flow  advancement  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  the  general  abhorrence  of  the  people  to 
the  abfolute  authority  of  our  Kings,  and  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  the  Barons ;  which  induced  a 
firong  propenfity  throughout  the  nation  to  the 
adoption  of  a  republican  form  of  government ; 
to  be  more  fully  confidered  in  the  fubfequeiM: 
Sedtion. 


SECTION    IL 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  ANDPROGRESS  OF  REPUBLICAN 

PRINCIPLES  IN  BRITAIN. 

40.  By  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft,  there 
were  two  powerful  motives,  Liberty  and  Reli- 
gion, that  operated  vigoroufly  and  fteadily  a- 
gainft  the  moft  exceptionable  prerqgatives  of  the 
Crown,  By  that  time,  men  had  ipade  great  ad- 
vancement  in  the  arts,  fciences,  philofophy,  and 

O  3  commerce  j 
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commerce ;  and  the  rights  of  men  bring  bet- 
ter underftood,  they  had  Bkewife  improved  m 
their  ideas  of  govemmenti.  The  lower  ranka 
of  the  people,  who  are  incapaUe  of  deep  rejh 
foning,  or  accurate  judgement  on  theokigical 
fubjedft,  are  yet  capable  of  the  Irigheft  d^red 
of  fervour  in  their  devotions.  From  the  tima 
of  the  ReformaUon,  thefe  men,  of  mean  under- 
ftanding^  working  themfelves  up  to  the  higheft 
degree  of  fanaticifm  and  and  fuperftition,  were 
carried  at  laft  to  fuch  a  height  of  delufion,  as 
to  imagine  that  they  were  divinely  infpired. 
This  fhows,  with  what  eafe  ghpftly,  hypocri- 
tical, defigning  men,  may,  under  the  pretence 
of  religious  griev^mce^,  lead  the  multitude  into 
the  greateft  enormities  againft  Church  and 
State.  Such  men,  led  pn  by  p^rfons  endued 
with  great  military  talents,  were  capable  of  exe^ 
cuting  almoft  any  defign  or  plan  of  Reforma- 
tion ;  for  they  were  impreffed  with  the  idea, 
that,  if  they  fell  in  battle,  they  ihould  die  mar- 
tyrs in  defence  of  their  religion.     TJv^y  were 

men 
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laen  of  this  fmgular  charaAer,  that  were  kd 
on  by  the  political  and  religious  Puritans,  Ui 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft,  who  made  reli- 
^ous  grievances,  and  the  extirpation  of  Po- 
pery, the  pretexts  for  overturning^  the  eftablifli- 
ied  government  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

41.    At  this  time,  the  grievances  of  which 

the  nation  complained^  were  confideiiabk  ;  the 

obftinacy  of  the  King,  in  maintaining  the  pre* 

jrogatives  of  the  Crown,  daived  ficom  his  an-r 

ceflors,  and  become  incompatible  with  the  fpirit 

of  freedom  which  then  prevailed,  united  the  ma^ 

jority  of  the  nation  againfl;  the  ^^iniftration. 

In  the  long  Parliamctnt,  at  its  commencement 

were  many  men  of  abilities,  who  were  roy* 

aKfts,  and  whofe  views  went  no  ferth^  than 

to  aboUih  the  moft  exc^tionahle  prerogatives 

of  the  Crown,  apd  to  eftablifli  fuch  a  hmited 

monarchy  as  might  give  fecurity  and  freedom 

10  the  fubjeft.     But  they  were  greatly  outr 

fftimbered  by  the  political  and  religious  Puri-^ 

G  4f  tans. 
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tans,  who  were  likewife  men  .of  confiderable 
talents,  but  whofe  uniform  plan  of  politics  was 
to  abolifh  the  ancient  government,  and  in  its 
place  to  eftablifh  a  republic.  Thefe  men,  who 
had  afTumed  great  latitude  in  their  theological 
principles  and  pradice,  (widely  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  which  they  in 
the  end  abolifhed),  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  take  the  fame  liberty  in  reforming,  or  rather 
overturning  the  ancient  government.  Their 
principles  were  propagated  with  fuch  efFedi, 
and  the  current  became  fo  ftrong  for  a  popular 
government,  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  that 
the  moft  eftablifhed  maxims  of  policy  were 
everywhere  abandoned,  in  order  to  gratify  this 
ruling  paffion.  This  religious  and  political 
phrenzy  became  epidemical,  efpecially  among 
the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people ; 
every  man  was  a  faint,  a  foldier,  and  a  poli- 
tician ;  for  their  whole  thoughts  were  engrofC- 
ed  with  liberty  of  confcienee,  and  equality  of 

rank^ 
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rank,  with  certain  chimerical  ideas  of  republic 
can  freedom. 

42.  Thefe  were  not  the  avowed,  but  the  fe- 
cret  motives  of  the  Pmitans  in  Parliament,  which 
pufhed  them  on  to  the  moft  unwarrantable  afts 
againft  the  Royal  prerogatives,  and  the  confti- 
tution  itfelf,  till  the  breach  became  too  wide 
for  reconciliation,  or  for  fafety.  Moft  of  the 
Peers,  and  all  among  the  Commons  who  had 
the  leaft  veneration  for  a  limited  Monarchy, 
perceiving  the  fixed  and  determined  refolution 
of  the  Puritans  to  fubvert  entirely  the  ancient 
conflitution,  joined  the  King's  party ;  by  which 
the  Parliament  was  left  without  controul.  In 
this  ftate,  little  or  no  oppofition  being  made  to 
their  irregular  and  violent  meafures,  they  pufli- 
ed  matters,  by  force  of  arms,  to  the  utmoft 
extremity  againft  the  King.  They  inflamed 
the  majority  of  the  nation  againft  Monarchy 
and  Epifcopacy,  by  holding  out  then-  idols, 
liberty  of  confcience,  and  a  free  conftitution. 

They 
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They  likewife  pointed  out  to  the  people  the 
fplendour  and  emmence  of  the  Dutch  Comr 
monwealth,  where  liberty  fo  happily  fupported 
induftry,  and  thereby  excited,  in  the  conuner- 
cial  part  of  the  nation,  a  deftre  of  feeing  a  il^ 
milar  form  of  government  eiUhtifhed  in  £ng-« 
tand. ' 

43,  Another  great  fource  of  repuhBcan 
principles  which  had  been  gradually  increafing 
for  a  confiderable  time,  prior  to  the  acceffion  of 
James  the  Firft,  but,  fcon  after  that  period,  broke 
out  with  greater  force  and  effeft,  was  to  be  found 
principally  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns* 
In  ancient  timea,  and  for  fevjeral  centuries  af- 
ter their  firft  inftitution,  a  very  different  and 
oppofite  policy  prevailed ;  foar  the  mufdcipal^ 
hies  of  cities,  and  the  citizens  themfehes,  ad^ 
fcered  to  the  Crown  for  mutual  pf oteftiw  a- 
gidnft  the  power  of  the  Barons.  Bi«  fince  the 
Reformation,  it  has  been  ohferved,  that  the 
government  of  cities,  even  under  abfolute  mo^ 

n^rchies, 
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oarchies^  is  commonly  republican*  The  na- 
tm'al  independence  of  citixens  ;  the  eledion  of 
the  Magift rates  by  wjicmi  they  are  governed ; 
the  excluflve  management  of  their  revenue ; 
the  enading  c£  by-laws  for  the  management 
of  th^  bufmefs  as  a  corporation^  and  for 
the  eflaUifhment  of  their  police  ;  vrith  o» 
ther  powers  and  privileges  derived  from  their 
charter  ;  have  a  confiderable  tendency  to  bias 
their  ntiinds  more  to  a  republican,  than  a  mo* 
narchical  government.  This  prqpenfity  was 
fometimes  counteracted  in  cities  within  the 
diocefe  of  an  Archbifliop  or  Bilhop,  whof^ 
example  and  intereft  with  the  inhabitants, 
along  with  the  Epifcopal  form  of  worlhip,  at-^ 
tached  them  to  monarqhy. 

« 

44.  In  maritime  cities  and  tpwns,  where 
the  duties  chi  importsf  and  exports '  are  daily 
Iranfafted,  and  paid  with  more  or  lefs  reluc- 
^ce  by  the  traders,  there  is  a  general  indina* 
^on  to  fmuggling,  when  it  can  be  done  with 

fafety, 
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fafety.  The  finall  traflSckers,  with  inadequate 
capitals,  rilk  moft,  and  are  the  greateft  fuf- 
ferers  in  thefe  illicit  tranfa£tions.  This  ndfes 
a  general  outcry  againft  duties,  and  the  govern- 
ment who  impofe  them.  They  confider  not 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ;  nor  do  they  feem 
to  comprehend,  that,  if  there  were  no  duties, 
iio  advantage  could  arife  from  fmuggling. 
This  general  difcontent  amongft  the  fmall  traf- 
fickers, mailers  of  fhips,  failors,  and  lower 
ranks  in  fea-port  towns,  incline  them  to  fit- 
vour  fuch  infurreftions  as  are  likely  to  bring 
about  m  alteration  in  the  government, 

4f5.  As  filch  aflertions  require  the  tefti- 
mony  of  experience  in  confirmation  of  their 
truth,  I  fhall  here  give,  in  the  firft  place,  ^ 
fad  ftated  by  Ariftode,  who  obferved,  that  the 
merchants  and  mariners  of  the  Piraeus  of  A- 
thens,  were  of  a  more  democratic  turn  and 
Ipirit  than  thofe  of  the  Upper  Town.  ^     This 

propenfity 
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propenfity  to  democracy,  I  apprehend  to  have 
been  more  or  lefs  the  genius  of  mariners  in  all 
ages.  The  government  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  two 
moft  confiderable  maritime  ftates  of  antiquity, 
were  chiefly  democratical.  The  government 
of  a  trading  veffel  at  fea,  refembles,  in  fome 
degree,  that  of  a  commonwealth,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  mafter  and  his  mate,  or  mates, 
give  the  law  to  the  failors  who  navigate  the 
ftiip.  There  is  here,  ne  doubt,  a  fubordina- 
tion  both  of  rank  and  power ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  fometimes  a  refradory  or  muti- 
nous individual,  the  failors  know,  and  do  their 
duty.  '  They  live  as  one  family,  and  are  fo 
much  together,  that  it  begets  a  familiarity  a- 
mong  them,  and  an  approach  to  an  equality, 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  fought  after  in  a  re- 
public. In  times  of  commotion,  tending  to- 
wards a  revolution,  fuch  men  are  eafily  brought 
over  to  join  the  malcontent  party.  This  ten- 
dency of  the  inhabitants  of  fea-port  towns  to  re- 

publicanifm, 
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puWicanifm,  is  ftrongly  exemplified  in  the  part 
they  took  at  the  comitienceineat  of  the  civil  wars 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft.  At  that  time, 
the  whole  of  the  fea-poit  towns  in  England 
(except  Newcaftle,  *  which  was  confkajbed  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  King  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  New* 
caftle),  with  the  failors  belon^ng  to  them^ 
joined  the  Parliament.  It  muft,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  this  democratic  Ipirit  in  failors, 
afts  not  conftantly  and  uniformly  among  them ; 
in  times  of  tranquillity,  it  feems  rather  to  lye 
dormant,  but,  from  the  caufes  of  difcontent, 
and  manner  of  life  juft  mentioned,  is  apt  to 
break  out  in  times  of  commotion. 

46.  Every  Chriftian  fed:  feceding  from 
the  eflablifhed  worfhip,  afFedls  a  greater  purity 
of  manners,  and  a  more  pun^al  obfervance  , 

of 

/ 
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of  the  form  of  rdigion,  than  the  kfs  rigid  mem- 
bers of  the  eftaUiftied  Church.  In  former  times^ 
when  the  penal  laws  againft  rionconfarmifb 
were  kept  in  force,  all  thefe  people,  fiiom  the 
feverity  of  the  government  m  this  refpeft,  be^- 
came  republicans.  But,  (ince  a  general  tolera- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  every  one  is  allowed^ 
without  moleflation,  to  worfhip  God  in  the 
way  moft  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his 
confcience,  the  republican  principles  of  thefe 
ieftaries,  and  their  rancour  againft  govem- 
m&atj  have  in  a  great  degree  evaporated.  This 
change  is  moft  remarkable  among  feveral  of 
their  paftors,  and  fome  of  the  more  moderate 
of  their  congregations,  who,  fenfible  of  the 
mild  adminiftration  under  which  they  live,  and 
by  which  they  are  prote<9:ed,  are  perfeftly  re^ 
xronciled  to  our  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  more  ignorant,  however, 
who,  from  their  incapability  of  judging  rightly 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  and  a  reftlefs  in- 
quietude, wifh  for  a  reform  in  the  conftitu- 

tion 
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tion,  the  confequences  of  which  they  do  not 
comprehend,  too  eafily  become  converts  to  fe- 
ditious  declaimers.  Moft  of  them,  however, 
are  good  and  peaceable  fubjeds ;  but  as  thefe 
feftaries  differ  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from 
the  national  Church,  any  indifcreet  interfer- 
ence with  their  religious  principles,  or  form  of 
worfhip,  might  prompt  them  to  affume  alfo  an 
independence  on  the  civil  government. 

47.  Thefe  obfervadons  induce  me  moft  ar- 
dendy  to  pray  for  a  continuance  of  the  fame  li- 
beral indulgence  towards  nonconformifts  of  every 
denomination,  which  they  have  for  many  years 
enjoyed.  But,  as  they  confift  chiefly  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  who  are  eafily  im- 
preflfed  by  defigning  rnen  With  the  idea  of  fup- 
pofed  faults  in  the  conftitution  and  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  are  in  their  minds  extremely  verfa- 
tile,  I  ihould,  from  their  great  numbers,  dread 
their  combined  influence  in  any  popular  com- 
motion in  the  country  for  a  reform  in  govern-^ 

ment. 
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inent  Though  thefe  nonconformifts  affe£t  to 
have  a  Chiiftian  charity  for  one  another,  yet 
their  great  attachment  to  their  particular  fed, 
produces  in  them  fome  degree  of  diflike  to  all 
thofe  who  differ  from  them  in  articles  of  faith 
and  mode  of  worfbip.  It  is  this  difference  of 
opinion,  which  arifes  fometimes  in  weak  minds 
to  anioiofity,  that  fecures  the  government  a- 
gdnfl  their  attacks ;  for,  from  then:  jarring  opi- 
nions,  they  have  never  yet  been  brought  to  ad 
in  concert 

48.  There  are  other  fources  of  fedition, 
which  cannot  perhaps  be  reduced  to  any 
particular  head ;  fome  men,  for  example, 
from  a  weaknefs  of  mind,  and  irritability  of 
temper,  have,  in  every  period  of  hiflory,  dii?* 
covered  a  propenfity  to  find  fault  with  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  They  feem  difla- 
tisfied  with  their  fituation,  and  complain,  that 
proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  men  of  merit 
and  abilities   (meaning  themfelves) ;  they  a6ti 
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in  fbciety,  like  fo  many  inflammatCHy  hand-bilfe^ 
never  failing  in  loud  and  feditious  complaint* 
againft  the  goyerament*  Their  harangues  are 
eagerly  tiftened  to  by  men  reduced  by  their  im- 
jirudenee  to  poverty,  and  who,  without  tfie  re-*- 
quifite  merits  for  preferment,  think  themfelves,^ 
in  this  refpedi,  aggrieved,  becauie  they  are 
difappointed ;  and,  by  thefe  declamations,,  draw 
along  with  them,  in  dieir  difeontent,  many 
weak  but  turbulent  fpirits.  In  peaceful  times, 
tiiefe  men  ufually  refort  to  public  difputing  fo-- 
cieties,  as  was  the  Robin  Hood  in  London, 
ftnd  the  Pantheon  in  Edinburgh^  which,  like 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  are  defervedly  held 
as  feminaries  of  irreligion  and  fedition.  There 
tftiey  have  an  opportunity  of  inducing,  in  the 
faUeft  manner,  their  animofity  againft  the 
diurch  and  our  religion.  In  times  of  fedition^ 
they  ulually  form  themfelves  into  clubs,  of  a 
itioft  dangerous  tendency,  not  only  from  their 
inflaming  one  another  with  the  keeneft  aninao- 
$ty  agdnft  die  dvil   govenunent,  but  frona 

theij? 
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Ui«k  tottcertiiig,  undier  oaths  of  fecrefy,  their 
|)kh  Fof  ovterturtimg  it,'  under  th^  piretext  of  a 

4'd.  Thfe  youA^  ot  fhaii,  ^ho  pretehds 
hot  to  mbfe  kll6#ledge  than  he  pbflefleS,  but, 
to  o|)eh  the  Aoot  to  ihftrtidHon,  affedtS  ignor- 
ahce  of  thfe  fiibjed:  he  wifhes  fiilly  to  uhder- 
ftiand,  Iviil  advance  fafter,  in  eveiy  fpecies  of 
infofmilibii,  than  thbfe  of  i  contrary  charac- 
t6t.  A  conceit  of  the  little  knowledge  a  mah  . 
ifiay  hav6  Mainfed,  is  raore  general  than  the 
Ihodell  filehce  of  the  few  who  wifti  to  be  in- 
foffnedi  Cnlicifm  is  the  favourite  employ- 
toeiit  of  tti^  igiibraht  cbhceited  man  ;  by  it  he 
indulges  his  Vanity,  in  a  dilplay  of  his  know- 
ledge^ ^hich  too  oftfen  affords  the  flrongeft 
proof  of  his  ignbrance  on  the  fiibjeft  with 
'tTvrhich  he  prefumes  he  is  fo  well  acquainted^ 
Men  of  this  charadtei*  generally  take  the  lead, 
and  ai'e  the  Olracle^  ind  ot^ators,  in  all  large  fo^ 
detie$  ©f  thfe  lower  ranks,  which,  in  politics, 

Ha./  nfuall/ 
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ufiially  lead  to  errof,  mifinformation,  and  dfl!* 
content  This  we  perceive  to  be^  for  the  moil 
part,  the  cafe,  in  all  places  where  extenfive  ma- 
nufadures  are  carried  on  by  a  vaft  number  o£ 
hands,  who^  after  work  in  the  evening,  folace 
tiherafelves  in  public-houfes  with  the  difcufiioa 
of  politics.  They  know^  that  the  laws  to 
w:hich  they  are  amenable,  in  cafes  of  trefpaffes 
or  crimes,  likewife  bind  his  Lordfliip ;  but  the 
coqfcioufnefs  of  equality;  in  this  refpeft,  .with 
the  higheft  ranks  in  the  ftate,  induces  in  them 
a  levelling,  democratical  fpirit.  This  is  a  li- 
centious abufe  of  that  liberty  which  the  confti- 
tution  has  juftly  conveyed  to-  them ;  and  we 
know,  from  experience,  that  they  lofe  no  op- 
portunity of  difcovering  that  ftrong  propenfity 
to  the  abufe  of  power,  which  ufually  accom- 
panies weak  and  violent  men. 

50.  From  thefe  unqueflionable  fa£i;s,  it 
appears  how  much  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  fubjed  to  reprefs,  by  gende  and  perfua- 
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five  means,  this  dangerous  ^ecies  of  liberty, 
properly  termed  iicentioufnefs,  fo  inimical  in 
its  nature  to  all  good  order  in  a  ftate.  Thefe 
deluded  men,  poifoned  with  the  principles  of 
feditioa  by  crafty  knaves,  who  hope  to  rife  to 
confequenee  in  t3>e  overturn  of  tfee  ftate,  t^ 
us,  that  our  conflitution  is  faulty,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  amended ;  and  when  they  pro- 
ceed no  farther,  they  fpeak  the  words  of  truth ; 
for  no  hmnan  inftitution  €ver  was  or  can  be 
perfect  Even,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  confli- 
tution being  framed  as  free  from  error  as  hu- 
man T^fdoi^  couid  devife,  and  that  it  was  fo 
happfily  calculated  for  the  government  of  a 
free  people,  as  to  command  the  approbation  of 
all  good  men,  yet  fuch  a  confl:itution  could  not 
certainly  exifl:  long  in  diat  ftate.  for  ages, 
which  p«:oduce  fo  many  changes  in  die  condi- 
tion of  a  nation,  will,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
quire new  laws,  the  repeal  of  old  ftatutes,  or 
fech  other  alterations  as  fhall  more  precifely 
Ijorrej^ond  with  the  then  ftate  of  the  common* 

P  3  ^yealti^ 
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wealthy  Th0  true  value^  how^?ferj^  q|  3^  coii- 
ititution/  lik^  all  otiber  thioigs^  qdi%  bel^^wz^ 
only  by  qompairiijbn  ;  aad  if  tjiefe.  m^a  q^  f^y^ 
with  truth,  that  there  is;  a  betitCT  in  Ejjrpf^i  Qj 
perhaps  in  the  worlcj^  tibaiii  ouf  q^%  th^ 
fhould  point  it  out ;  but  thia  is^^  ge^l^ps,  tp9 
arduous  a  tafk  to  be  attemptec}^ 

/■ 
51.     If  this  fliall  be' found  to  b^  t^  pafe, 

then  why  try  fo  daji^rous  a%  expi^meat  ? 
Let  us  rather  proceed  in  thp  ufuat  flavjr  an4 
cautious,  but  more  fafe  metliQ^,  pra^£^%d^  finc^ 
the  Revolution,  of  rectifying  errpi^,  ^ridg- 
ing obnoxious  privileges,  and  pr^erviAg>  in 
their  utmoft  extent,  the  law$  reladve  tch  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  perfon  and  property  of  tl^e  fiib- 
jedt.  But  fuch  a  metliod  of  ijeforn^  fints.not 
the  felfifh  ringleaders  of  the  multitude,  whq 
excite  the  people  to  refift  and  difturb  the  poUi^ 
tical  order  of  the  ftate,  in  fearch  of  that  libeitjj 
they  already  enjoy,  but  abufej  by  their  e^ndpa^^ 
yours  to  extend  it  farther  than  the  law  or  the 
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^od  of  the  commonwealth  permits.  This 
^bufe  of  one  of  the  greateft  bleflings  of  men, 
muft  render  them,  unhappy,  from  the  fufpi- 
<:ion  of  dete(9ion  j  and  fubjefts  them  to  punifb- 
ment,,  when  their  criminal  praftic^  are  dif- 
covered.  In  th^fe  unhappy  fituations,  when 
brought  to  trid,  their  favourite  exdamation  is, 
that  they  are  ppprefled  by  the  hand  of  power  j 
whereas  nothing  is  done'  but  in  execution  of 
the  law  s^ainft  fpecified  crimes,  without  which 
po  goverriment  could  exift, 

52.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  thefe  unfortunate,  infatuated  people,  lifteu 
not  to  the  vojce  and  e^canxple  of  the  fage,  the 
Jeamgd^  and  the  experiei^iced,  in  promoting  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  ftate,  which  is  the  life 
;sind  foi4  of  domeftic  happinefs.  Many  of 
thefe  dupes  to  artful  and  defigning  men,  from 
ignorance  and  incapacity,  comprehend  not  the 
principles  on  which  true  freedom  ought  to  be 
founded;  but,  in  their  place,  adopt  the  fedi- 
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tious  maxims  and  inftrudions  of  their  prec^ 
tors.  They  receive  advice  with  reluftance  and 
fufpicion,  as  if  offered  with  a  defign  to  pre- 
vent their  rifmg  into  fome  confequence.  Nor 
do  they  forefee,  that  if  they  were  to  fucceed  in 
the  overturn  of  the  conftitution,  their  liberty, 
theif  religion,  and  their  perfons,  the  moft  var- 
luable  part  of  eyery  man's  inheritance*,  and  elJ- 
pecially  of  the  poor,  could  not  be  better  fecured 
than  at  prefenL  On  the  contrary,  it  is  moft 
likely  that  they  would  become  the  flaves,  *  the 
hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water, '  to 
their  fknguinary  and  unprincipled  leaders. 
The  fecrefy  with  which  they  condudl  their  af- 
fairs, and  the  filence  they  preferve,  as  to  their 
connexion  with  the  clubs  of  fedition,  deprive 
well  difpofed  men  of  fuch  opportunities  as 
might  enable  them  to  fliew  the  evil  tendency 
©f  their  plan,  and  danger  of  their  lituation. 
But,  in  converfation  with  fome  of  them,  I 
have  always  pbferved  an  inflexible,  obftinate 

adherence 
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adherence  to  the  principles  of  their  dema- 
gogues ;  and  that  they  reje£t  advice,  as  an  af- 
front offered  to  their  underftanding.  Even 
when  given  by  our  Reverend  pallors  from 
the  pulpit,  with  the  moft  Chriflian  charity  for 
their  mifcondudl,  they  brand  it  with  the  name 
of  bringing  politics  to  the  houfe  of  Godj 
though  the  good  man  has  gone  no  farther,  per- 
haps, than  to  recommend  peac?  and  harmbny 
among  us,  and  to  give  Caefar  his  due. 

53.  Previous  to  1775,  our  conftant  in- 
tercourfe,  in  the  way  of  trade,  with  our 
American  colonies,  a  majority  of  whofe  inha- 
bitants, defcended  from  the  republicans  of  laft 
century,  had  ftill  retained  a  predilection  for  that 
form  of  government,  gave  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  it  to  fome  of  our  merchants  and  mari- 
ners.  Many  years  previous  to  the  period  juft 
mentioned,  a  ftrong  difpofition  was  obferved 
in  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  to 
throw  off  their  dependence  on  the   mother 

cpuntry. 
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country,  \!^hich,  at  laft,  from  fofiae  unpqpuTar 
i€ts  of  the  Legiflatuiife^  brxDke  out  Icl(o  an  c^n 
fevofc  The  W2^  with  cfur  colonies  produced 
ki  this  country  many  i^iMcana,  who  feemed 
j6o  incfeafe  in  number  with  the  fuccefs  of  die 
Amaiean%  and  was  the  oecafion  of  fome  mi-r 
grations  from  Britain  and  Irejand  to  that  part 
of  the  world,  I  fliall  p^tfs  over  a  d^l  of  thq 
)bad  eife£te  on  the  people  and  government  of 
France,  which  the,  afliftdnee  that  country  gav^ 
to  the  Americans  moft  certainly  produced,  as  I 
mean  here  merdy  to  remark  t|ie  increafe  of 
republican  and  democratic2|J  principles  in  BvU 
liain,  from  the  corunjenqenient  pf  the  rebellioq 
inFr^ce, 

54e.     It  is  to  thefe  two  circumftances,  the 

V 

war  with  owe  colonies^  and  afterwards  with  the 
Jrench,  that  fo  general;  a;  fpirit^  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people  in  thi^  country,  for 
deipiocracy,  have  been  ufually  afcribed ;  and 
ft  is  evident,  that  in  this  way  they  have  had 

cpiifideraljle 
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jQonfi^erable  effe£l;s.  But  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  they  ^Jfe  not  the  fole  origin  of  tWfS  liiVi 
iuppy  ipiwit,  which  ij^  undoubtedly  nurijiirQ^ 
and  cherifhed  by  the  fgveisdi  caufes.  raentipne4 
jfn  the  pijeceding  paragraph^^  and  ^{jpeciaily  by 
the  ;piimerdi^3  hanjis  employed  in  tiie  exfieii- 
^ve  m^n^dur^?  oi.  tfeg  counttry.  \  bavQ^  al-r 
f eady  attempted  to  fbf)w,  how  thefe  men, 
Irom  high  wages,;  Ijqing  too  mijqh  at  theijf 
eafe,  endeavour^  \yith  Veh^rftence  and*  paffion, 
pver  their  exhilarating  Kquor,  to,  inflame  one 
another  with  difcpntfent^  by  a  felfe  re^refenta-? 
don  of  their  fituati^n,  of  the  conftitution,  and 
pf  the  con^ud  of  miniftefs.  It  is  unneceflary 
to  enlarge  farther  on  this  fubj^ft  ;  but  I  can-- 
not  help  expreffing  my  moft  hearty  regret, 
that  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  our  manufactures 
and  commerce,  the  gre^t  fources  of  our  wealth 
and  power,  fhould  alfo  be  produdive  of  fo 
fixx^ch  evil  in  th^  commonwealth. 


aSJL 
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S5.     Adive  young  men  of  gemus,  in  eafy 
circumftances,  ufually  take  to  the  ftudy  of  one 
of  the  learned  profeflions,  and  often  rife  to 
eminence  in  the  line  of  ftudy  they  have  em- 
braced.    There   are  others,  equal  in  mental 
labilities,  but  who,  from  a  lefs  fortunate  fitua- 
tion,  or  a  particular  turn  of  mind,  commonly 
denominated  genius,   prefer  fome  mechanical 
employment,  and,  when  arduous  and  perfever- 
ing  in  the  purfuit,   either  become  ufefiil  in- 
ventors, or  confiderable  Improvers  of  the  arts 
in  which  they  are  engaged.     When  thefe  art- 
ifts  are  men  of  judgment,  they  feldom  Ipecu- 
late,  but  on  data  well-founded,  and  from  which 
their  fuccefs  is  eafily  demonftrable ;  of  courfe 
theyi  in  a  few  years,  become  opulent  and  in^ 
dependent,   ufeful  to   their   country,  and  re- 
fpeded  by  all  ranks  of  men.     The  avocation 
in  which  they  are  chiefly  engaged,  is  not  al- 
ways  fufiicient  to  employ  their  vacant  hours, 
which  they  commonly  fill  up  with  other  flu- 
dies.     T^ej  amufe  themfelves,  by  getting  ac- 

quaiqt?^ 
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qiKunted  with  the  arts  of  others,  become  ge- 
neral fcholars,  or  at  leaft  general  readers,  and 
often  politicians;  in  which  charader,  from 
their  known  abilities  in  other  refpeds,  they 
are  frequently  followed  by  the  multitude. 
Happy  it  is  for  the  country,  when  thefe  men 
of  ^nius  are  equally  capal)le  of  judging  in 
the  afiaira  of  government,  as  they  have  fhown 
themfelves  to  be  in  the  art  or  manufadnre, 
which  haa  rdfed  their  reputation  fo  high  with 
the  public. 

56.  It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that 
thefe  men,  from  an  unaccountable  caprice,  ;an 
affectation  of  fmgularity,  or  the  vanity  of  be- 
ing  efteemed  the  oiracles  of  the  crowd,  from 
which  foibles  men  of  abilities  are  not  always 
exempt,  *  become  fevere,  and  fometimes  fuc- 

cefsful 


*  A  Jefuit,  who  had,  as  a  miffionary,  lived  among 
the  Indians  of  Paraguay  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
yras  alked,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  by  one  of , his  breth- 
ren, 
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fcelsful  critics  on  adminifltration.  For,  what 
adminiftration  exifts,  or  ever  did  exift^  in  an^ 
part  of  the  wotW,  whoTe  condudl  wa$  fo  per-^ 
fe£tly  wife  and  corredt^  as  to  be  held  blainelefe 
by  ^i  men  ?  Such  a  phfehomenori,  from  the 
nature  of  man,  is  impoffible;  itrrors  im  go- 
vernment muft  fortietinles  happen  frbni  acei- 
dents  which  could  not  be  fbrefeen;  in  the* 
imnierife  field  of  operations  in  the  different  de^ 
partments  of  bufinefs  in  the  ftatey  fonre  bver- 
fight  will  take  place ;  and  the  minifter,  how-^^ 
ever  patriotic,  will  fometimeS  be  compelled  ta 
throw  a  douceur  to  a  man  of  abilities  and  in- 
fltience  in  the  country.  This  ivay  df  obtain^ 
ing  influence  is  called  corruption ;  but  it  \i 
well  known,  that  without  fuch  influence,  the 

feveral 

ten,  how  he,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  could  fut- 
^it  to  live  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  among  favages  ? 
The  miffionary  anfwered.  That  his  furprife  would  ceafey 
did  he  know  but  half  the  pride  and  enjoyment  a  man  has 
in  being  followed  everywhere  by  thoufands,  who  worfhip 
juid  adore  him. 
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feveral  operations  of  government  could  not  be 
fmoothly  carried  on.  The  fault  h«rfe^  whert 
viewed  ill  its  propet  light,  lies  not  fo  much 
tv^ith  the  minifter,  who  is  under  compul{ion,« 
as  with  the  man  who  refufes  his  aid,  unleft 
fome  compenfation  is  made  for  his  trouble  and 
iofe  of  time ;  which,  if  employed  in  an  offide 
of  refponfibilty,  turns  out  to  be  no  fault  at  all.- 
Errors  fuch  as  Aefe,  and  perhaps  a  few  ftill 
more  exceptionable,  will  unavoidably  occur 
in  every  government ;  but  where  they  are 
feweft,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the  ftate,  we  may 
fuppofe  the  adminiftration  to  be  carried  on,  asi^ 
well  as  the  general  felfiflinefs  of  man  will 
admit 

57*  largae  not  here  againft  oppofition  to 
minifters ;  for  without  it,  the  ableft  of  them^ 
wduld  fall  into  grofs  blunders,  as  appears  from* 
the  correftions  and  modifications  of  many  of 
their  motions,  by  the  independent  men  of  a-» 
feilities  in  botkHoufes.     la  every  Parliament^ 

thei:^^ 


\ 
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there  i$  a  combination  of  men,  ufually  ftyled 
the  Oppofition,  whofe  diredl  views  are  to  dif- 
place  the  Adminiftration,  that  they  may  get  in- 
to  their  places  ;  and^  to  obtain  their  end,  watch 
every  ftep  of  the  minifter  with  the  greateft  vi- 
gilance.    It  is  the  fettled  plan,  of  thefe  gentle- 
men to  oppofe,  right  or  wrong,  every  motion 
of  the  minifter,  unlefs  where  it  would  lead  to 
abfurdity ;  but  from  the  keennefs  of  their  op- 
pofition, they  keep  minifters  on  their  guard, 
dete<S  errors,  and  are  in  thefe  ways  of  great 
ufe.     But  it  is  chiefly  to  independent  men  of 
judgment  we  muft  look  for  a,  cool  and  difpajf- 
fionate  difcuffion  of  public  aflfairs  in  Parlia- 
ment.    There  are  men  of  capacity  and  great 
difcemment,  not  in  parliament,  well  acquaintec^ 
with  its  privileges,  and  the  hiftory  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  who  are  likewife  capable  of  giving  ufe- 
fiil  information  to  the  legiflative  body,  as  well  as 
to  the  public.    In  their  puWications,  however,  I 

muft  confefs,  that  I  wifti  rather  to  fee  argument 
than  invedive,  or  that  fpecies  of  att;ack  againf^ 

adminiftration, 
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adnliniftradon,  fo  apt  to  create  difcontent  a- 
mong  the  people.  No  objeilion  can  lye  againft 
the  minifter  being  roughly  handled  on  the  com^ 
miflion  of  grofs  errors ;  but  unavoidable  mit 
takes  ought  to  be  overlooked  ;  for  much  mis- 
chief often  arifes  from  keen  declamation^  on 
trifling  fubjefis,  among  illiberal  men.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  the  nation,  were  more  good 
temper  and  moderation  fliown  between  con- 
tending parties  ;  for  this  would  be  a  true  cri- 
terion of  the  prevalence  of  virtue  and  good 
morals  ampng  a  free  people. 
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S  E  C  t  r  O  N     III. 

^HE  SLAVISH  CONDITION  OF  THE  NATION,  UN- 
-  t)ER  THE  ARBITRARY  POWER  O^Ot^lt  ItlNGS^ 
3AR0NS,  A;ND  THE  CHURCtt  OF  ROME,  RE- 
MOVED  BY  THE  F^EVOLUTJEON.  —  THE  BA0 
JEFPECTS  OF  DESPOTISM  IN  PRINCES  ANB 
STATES  THROUGMttOUT  EftROPE^ 

58,  In  the  preceding  Se£fcion  are  men- 
tioned the  principal  caufes  which  have  inclined 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to.  a  republican 
•  government,  from  the  firft  dawning  of  the  Re- 
formation to  this  day.  Prior  to  the  above  pe- 
riod, our  Kings,  from  the  power  they  afliim- 
ed,  of  difpenfing  with  the  laws,  and  of  giving^ 
their  proclamations  the  force  of  ftatutes,  were 
in  every  fenfe  of  the  word  decode  The  pri- 
vileges of  the  Barons  were  confiderable  j  but 
the  illegal  power  which  they  exercifed  over 
their  yaflals,  tenants,  and  retainers,  rendered 
their  condition  little  better  than  that  of  flaves. 

T<i 
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To  complete  their  unhappy  fituation,  to  the 
ieXeircife  of  this  ariftocratical  power  over  their 
peribns,  we  muft  add  the  tyranny  of  the  Church 
t>{  Rome  over  their  confciences.  But  if  to 
bcith  thefe  fpecies  of  bondage,  all  appear  to 
have  fubmitted,  with  that  facility  and  apathy 
which  fuiprife  the  prefent  generation,  we  may 
with  certainty  conclude  them  to  have  had  no 
juft  idea  of  liberty  and  fecurity* 

59/  tt  was  hot  till  after  a  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  Aeir  ihiiids^  in  detecting  the  errors  of 
the  Chui'ch  of  Rome  at  the  Reformation,  that 
the  fSuiie  excitement  ihowed  the  abjeift  ftate  in 
which  they  had  always  been  kept  by  their  Kings 
•and  the  Barons.  They  then  began  to  have 
fonie  idea  of  their  natural  rights,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  illegality  of  thofe  oppreflive  meafures 
that  had  been  conftantly  ufed,  to  continue  their 
flavifh  dependence  oil  thefe  two  powers.  They 
faw  that,  notwithftanding  the  many  laws  en- 
abled in  their  favour,  they  were  ftill  enflaved 

I  2  by 
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-by  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  Crown,  ftfld 
by  the  more  qppteffiye  power  of  the  Barony, 
:but  were  unable  to  catry  through  any  efied^ 
^lan  iot  their  relie£     The  power  of  the  King, 
'^md  of  the  Nobles,  had,  by  long  ufage,  and  the 
-^acquielcence  of  a  fubmiffive  populace,  acquired 
-fuch  ftalnlity,  that  feveral  ill-k:oncerted  infur- 
redlions  of  the  people,  for  a  redrefs  of-griey- 
ances,  were  foon  and  eafily  fupprefled.     It  w^ 
not  till  the  reformed  religion  had  become  the 
national  Church,  and  that  the  delpotic  power 
'of  the  family  of  Tudor  Wad  at  an  end,  that  the 
people  at  large  thought  ferioufly  of  overturn- 
ing the  government,  and  eftabljifhing  another 
in  its  place. 

•  r  -  -■  * 

f 

60.  But  £he  rhinds  of  men  beiftg  once 
roufed  to  fhake  off  their  fetters,  the  cry  of  li- 
berty arid  equality  had  irrefiftible  charms,  in 
*  fixing  their  refolution  to  abolifh  monarchy; 
and,  with  an  equal  zeal  againft  the  hierarchy, 
to  eftablifh   in  religion   a   general  toleration, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two'pciritt,  fo  rtiach  the  objefls  of  the& 
wifhes,  they  obtained  under  Cromwell ;  but 
the  unceaiing  praifes  of  ancient  republics,  as 
well  as  the  example,  in  modern  times,^  of  feve- 
ral  fmall  ftates  of  Europe,  particularly  of -Hol- 
land, made  them  >choofe  a  commonwealth. 
Neither  the  independent  ^irit,  however,  of 
the  numerous  fanatical  fedts,  which  then  arofe, 
nor  the  fupprefled  fpirit  of  the  royalifts,  could 
bear  with  patience  the  executive  power  in 
the  hands  of  their  equals,  fometimes  their  in- 
feriors, in  point  of  rank,  before  they  got  into 
office.  The  confequence  of  this  general  dif- 
content,  was,  a  lurking  difpofition  for  royalty ; 
which,  from  the  defpotic  powei;  aflumed  by 
Cromwell,  gradually  gained  fuch  ftrength,  that 
his  depofition  was  prevented  only  by  his  op- 
portune death, 

61.     By  this  tiijxe,  the  fecret  murmurs  of 
the  people  againfl:  the  government  had  crept . 
into  the  ^rmy  itfelf,  which  favoured  the  more 
^  I  3  open 
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open  exclamations  for  the  ^eftoration  of  the 
Kilig^ '  This  was  foon  aqcompliihed,  with  fuch 
extravagant  demonftrations  of  joy,  as  feemed  the 
united  vqice  of  the  whole  nation,  in  exultation 
for  the  apparently  happy  change  of  their  condi- 
tion. Charles's  exterior  aecomplifhments  were 
fo  remarkable,  that  he  was  efteismed  the  moft 
agreeable  inan,  qn  every  occalion,  in.  his  king- 
dom. By  his  bewitching  addref3,  and  happy 
manner  pf  exprefling  himfelf,  he  became  for 
popular,  that  it  was  fome  time  before  hi^ 
ftrpng  defire  for  arbitrary  power  was  difpfiver- 
ed.  This  pronenefs  tp  defpotifm  was  one  of- 
the  greateft  Wemifhes  in  the  Ghara<9:er  of 
Charles,  who,  while  endeavouring  to  hide  it 
from  his  fubje£ts,  was  foliciting  foreign  aid  to 
accompiifh  his  defign,  and  even  exercifed  the 
difpenfmg  power  of  the  Crown.  His  lefs  pru- 
dent brother  James,  more  open  in  his  meafures 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  lef&  circumfpedt  in  his  decimations 
of  maintaining  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 

Crown, 
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Crown,  by  which  he  hoped  to  reign  as  an  ab- 
Iblute  Prince,  brought  about  the  revolution. 

6^.  This  fortunate  event  in  the  annals 
of  Britain,  began  the  happy  aera  of  true  free- 
dom :  for,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  power  of 
die  King  to  diljpenfe  with  the  laws,  and  of 
imking  his  proclamations  equivalent  to  ads  of 
the  legiflature,  were  for  ever  annulled.  Other 
obnoxious  prerogatives  were  at  the  fame  time 
abcdifhed,  and  the  power  of  th^  Crown  re- 
duced to  tfiat  of  an  executive  officer  of  the  ftate, 
with  a  negative,  not  now  exercifed,  on  the  paf* 
fing  of  eiGts  of  parliament  Though  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  were,  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  gready  abridged,  yet,  by  fubfequent  a£ts 
of  parliament,  they  have  undergone  ftill  fur-^- 
ther  limitations,  and  their  extent  is  now  pretty 
well  known.  The  privileges  of  both  Houfes 
of  parliament  were  thereby  much  enlarged, 
and  have  fince,  by  various  refolutions  and  ads, 
beep  gradually  increafed,  particularly  thofe  of 

I  4  thp 
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the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  limits  of  whofe 
powers  cannot  eafily  he  afqertainod*     The  lU 
berty  the  Commons  have  aflumed,  of  augment- 
ing their  privileges,  as  prompted  by  circum-^ 
fiances,  is  confidered  s^n  excdlept  p^rt  of  onr 
qonftitution ;   as  power  ought  to  ly?  chiefly- 
with  that  body  which  has,  the  cuftody  of  tb«u 
national  purfe*     The  fidtion  ifli  la\r,  tj^^^t  the- 
King  cpuld  do  no  harm,  was,  previous  to  th^ 
revolution,  ill-founded,  and  contrary  to  fadt  y 
as  they  pftai    adied    diredly  ^^dnft    parti^ 
cular  ftatutes,  aqd  ibmetim^es  as  if  they  wer^ 
above  all  law,     But,  at.prefent,  we  m^y  acqui-- 
efce  in  the  fiftion,  without  any  .breaclv  of  truth ; 
as  it  is  well  known  that  pur  Kings  adt  iblely 
by  the  advice  of  their  Piivy  Cpuncil,-  whoy. 
as  well  ^  the  Parlisiment,  ^e  fu.ppofed[  to  be 
the  guardians  of  the  conflitution.  _   The  inoft> 
delightful  prerogative  of  the.  Crown,  and  that" 
which  muft  afford  the  highef^/d^ee  qf  .plea^> 
fure  to  a Immane  monarchy  is^that.of  Jiiit^at-^ 
ing  the  feverity  of  the,  laws  to  unfortunate  cxi^ 

minals. 
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minals.  Though,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  tKe  King 
appears  to  aft  alone,  yet,  on  moft  occafions, 
reafons  are  fuppofed  to  be  fuggefted  by  his  mi- 
nifters  for  the  exercife  of  this  powet 

63.  I  cannot  proceed  farther,  'vnthout 
humbly  requefting  my  reader's  excufe  fcM*  this 
brief  account  pf  the  feveral  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  conftitution,  from  the  be^n- 
ning  of  tlie  feventeenth  century*  to  the  prefent 
time.  This  has  no  dovht  been  given  better 
and  more  fully  in  every  reputable  hiftory  of 
Britain ;  but,  without  fuch  a  fliort  glance  at 
the  feveral  forms  of  government,  adopted  at 
diflferent  periods  in  this  country,  the  fubfequent 
ccMnparifon  of  their  merits  could  not  be  fo  rea- 
dily comprehended.  The  government  of  our 
Kings  before  me  Revolution  was  moft  unque- 
ftionably  defpotic,  and  confidered  as  incompa- 
tible with  freedom.  Though,  in  ancient  thnes, 
this  abfblute  power  of  the  Crown,  in  the  feve- 
I^ai  kingdoms  of  Edrope,  appears  to  us  to  have 

been 
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been  intolerable,  yet  the  people  bore  it  with 
fome  degree  pf  complacency ;  becaufe  they 
never  had  expenenced  the  Iweets  of  Uberty, 
and  had  been  accuftomed,  time  immemo- 
rial, to  the  imperious  mandates  of  their  imme^ 
di^te  fuperiors.  It  was  not  the  Reforma-» 
tipn  alone,  that  excited  men  to  inquire  into 
their  rights,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical :  thefe  in^ 
quiries  were  greatly  promoted^  and  nations  be- 
came more  civiliz;ed,  by  a  communication  with 
each-  other  in  the  way  of  trade.  This  com-^ 
mercial  intercourfe  has  been  gradually  increaf^ 
iiig  for  fome  centuries  throughout  Europe ; 
during  which  time,  arts  and  fciences  have- been 
much  ftudied  and  improved,  and  an  enlarge-, 
mept  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  liberality  of 
igptiment,  and  a  fpirit  pf  freedom,  invariably 


64.  From  this  exercife  given  to  the  ppwers^ 
of  the  mind,  and  from  an  iptcreafed  number  of 
ff  minaries  of  learning  ai^d  pf  ayts  throughout 

Europe, 
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.   Europe,  men  in  every  age  became  progreffively 
more  enlightened.     This  could  not  efcape  the 
obfervation  of  monarehs,    or  their  more  dif* 
cerning  minifters ;  and  where  a  fpirit  of  in-i 
quiry  into  the  rights  of  Kings,  and  thofe  of 
the  people,  had  arifen,  and  was  perceived  to  in-* 
creafe,  the  unavoidable  confequence  was  a  re-» 
laxadon  of  defpotifm.     This  unnatural  form  of 
government,  tliough  g^ercifed  with  more  mild-f 
nefs  than  formerly,  yet  being  naturally  repug- 
nant to  the  mind  of  man,  probably  gave  rife 
to  ieveral  fmall  republics,  now  governed  by  a- 
liftocrades.     Kings  and  Princes  feem  to  have 
caught  the  fame  fpirit,  when  they  (hook  off 
their  dependence  on  the   Church  of  Rome. 
The   independence  gf  the  nobles,  and   loud 
murmurs  of  the  people,  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
have  reduced  the  iniquitous  power  of  the  In-' 
quifition  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  little 
more  than  a  civil  court,  for  petty  crimes  and 
trefpaffes,     But,  wherever  abfolute  monarchy 
is  firmly  eftabliftied,  no  man  can  fay  that  he 
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is'  perfeaijr  free,  or  his  prdpfeity  fecure ;  and 
muft  always  be  liable  to  the  capricious  man- 
dates of  his  fuperior,  or  of  the  court.  To 
dwell  under  the  defpotic  power  of  one  man, 
where  fome  few  privileges  have  been  granted 
to  the  nobles,  but  refiifed  to  the  lower  ranks, 
is  to  live  in  a  country 'without  a  conftitution. 
Tyranny,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in 
time  difkppear  in  every  country  capable  of  en- 
joying  true  fieedom. 

65.  The  Kings  of  Scodand,  however  de- 
firous  they  might  be  of  becoming  delpotic, 
were  never  permitted,  from  the  oppofition  of 
the  Barons,  ta  carry  abfolute  power  to  any  con- 
fiderable  extent.  But  the  family  .of  Stuart, 
after  James's,  acceflion  to  the  .Crown  of  Eng- 
land, endeavoured  to  maintain  not  only  the 
hereditary  indefefible  right  of  Kings,  but  to 
preferve,  in  their  utmoft  extent,  the  moft  vex- 
atious  prerogatives  of  the  defpotic  family^  of 

Tudor. 
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Tudor.  'They  45:new  not,  or  were  Unwilling 
to  perceive,  that  a  wonderful  change  had  taken 
place  in  die  minds  of  the  people  of  diis  coun- 
try, in  regard  to  government;  and  that  they 
fmiled  with  derifion  at  the  idea  of  a  divine 
^ght  in  Kings.  They  iaw  that  thfe  King,  as 
the  &ther  of  his  peoiplfe,  and  the  executive  df- 
*ficer  of  the  ftate^  could  be,  in  thefe  refpefts,  ho 
more  Aan  a  fdrvant  of  the  public,  vefted  with 
Royal  dignity,  powers  and  prerogafives,  coh- 
fiftent  with  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  Had 
father  Chairles  the  Firft,  or  his  ion  James, 
wifehjr  yielded  to  the  prefiiire  of  the  times, 
they  would  have  foon  found,  that^  by  ^ving 
up  every  obnoxious  prerogative,  the  donftita- 
tion  would  have  been  thereby  meliorated,  ttieir 
^  fubjeds  made  more  happy,  and  themfehres 
'  more'  illuftrious  and  powerful,  than  any  of  their 
predeceflbrs.  But,  by  adhering  to  the  im- 
preffions,  received  in  their  early  education,  of 
the  hereditary,  indefefible,  and  divine  right  of 
Kings^  and  their  being  ftrongly  infeded  with  a 

paffion 
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paflion  for  abfolute  power,  perfifted  in  'mtli 
ftedfaft  and  almoft  incredible  obftinacy,  brought 
about  the  martyrdom  of  the  one^  and  the  ba- 
nifliment  of  the  other  from  thefe  kingdoms. 

•   .       -  ■     '  ■•         :.'>■  '  .  ■         : 

66.^  A  filent  fpirk  of  difcoxitent,'  fimilar  to 
that  which  exifted  ki  Britain  about  the  begirs- 
ning  of  the  fevtoteenth  centuiy,  was  obferved 
amoiig  the  inhabitants  \  of  moft  of  thie  king- 
doms aiid  priucipaiitks  of  Europe,  for  fonte 
years  previous  to  the  late  wars  with- JFrance* 
The  low^  clafles  of  the  people  had  fimilar  ob- 
jects in  view)  at  both  thefe  times  of  difcontent ; 
thiey  found  themfelves  oppreft  by  the  arbitrary 
government  of  thdr  Princes,  or  the  ariftocra- 
tical  power  of  their  Nobles,  and  fighed  in  fi- 
lence  for  freedom.  •  But  'the  watchful  eye  of 
the  Prince,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  executive  of- 
Jicers  of  the  ftate,  fo  efFedually  fupprefled  every 
tendency  to  commotion  in  favour  of  freedom, 
\that  the  fubje£t  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  bear 
.with  patience  the  accuftomed  tyranny  of  his 

lord. 
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lord.  Some  gentlemen  of  this  country,  who 
travelled  through  France  and  Germany  pfevi- 
ous  to  the  American  war,  had  obferved  a  la- 
tent  difpofition  in  the  people  in  both  countries, 
particularly  in  France,  to  fhake  off  the  flavifh 
bondage  under  .which  they  were  held.  From 
tliis  growing  difcontent  with  their  fituation,  it 
was  clearly  forefeen  and  foretold,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  France  would  feize  the  firft  favourable 
opportunity  of  bringing  about  a  revolution  in 
church  and  ftate. 

* 

67.  The  influence  which  their  connexion, 
as  allies  with  the  Americans,  had  in  diffiifing  a 
fpirit  for  liberty  throughout  France,  and  the 
fubfequent  diforder  in  their  finances,  which 
brought  about  the  revolution,  is  too  well 
known,  to  require  here  any  particular  difcuflSon. 
This  alliance  with  our  American  colonies,  had 
no  doubt  a  very  confiderable  effeft  in  keeping 
up  an  univerfal  difcontent  throughout  France 
againft  their  form  of  government    The  troops, 

on 


i 
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on  their  xetum  from  America,  were  found  to 
be  converts   to    the   republican   principles  of 
the  people,  whofe  independence  they  had  con* 
tributed  to  eftablifh  ;  and,  wherever  they  went, 
a£ted  as  fo  many  hand^bills  for  a  change  in  the 
conftitution.     But  the  impolitic  nieafure  of  the 
Court  of  France,  in  fending  their  troops  to  that 
republican  fchool,  was  not  the  fole  caufe  of  die 
lubfequent  revolution  in  their  own  country. 
For,  as  the  minds  of  men  in  France  gradually 
opened  to  the  difcovery  of  their  natural  rights 
in  fociety,  they  bore,  with  increafing  reluctance 
and  impatience,   the  oppreffiori  of  the  privi- 
leged  orders.    As  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  Nobles  and  dignified  Clergy  were  lin- 
juft  and  unreafonable,  fo  were  they  inconfift- 
€nt  with  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  the 
people,  whofe  rancour  againft  them;  on  that 
account,  from  the  commencement  of  their  cbn- 
teft  with  the  Crown,  became  every  day  higher 
and  more  irrefiftible*     The  Nobles,  l&e  Kings 
and  Sovereign  Princes,  who  had  acquired  pre- 
rogatives 


/ 
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togalives  arid  privileges  in  the  days  of  igno-» 
ranee,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lower  ranks, 
kiaew  not  how,  or  were  unwilling,  to  yield  to 
the  ftorm  that  was  ariflng,  to  level  them  with 
the  nieaneft  peafant  So  tenacious  were  they 
of  their  hereditary  power  and  privileges,  an- 
ciently obtained  by  the  ri^d  exercife  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  that  they  ihut  their  eyes  to  the 
rifing  Ipirit  for  freedom,  till  it  was  too  late. 
For,  aftet  leave  was  granted  by  the  King  to 
double  the  number  of  the  Third  Eftate,  the  No- 
bles and  Qergy  had  fcarcely  time  to  deliberate, 
before  they  and  their  Monarch  were  involved 
in  utter  ruin. 

68.  The  fame  caufes  appear  to  have  ope<- 
rated  ffarongly  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gennany  and  of  Italy,  with  fimilar  eSkGts^ 
a  teitred  to  the  oppreffion  of  arbitrary  power, 
aod  im  ardent  defire  for  freedonx.  The  pa-* 
tifetice  with  which  fevere  fervitude  was  former- , 
ly  borne,  under  the  feudal  laws  and  arbitr^ 

VOL.  II.  K  power, 
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power,  was  now  almoft  exhaufted ;  and,  of 
courfe,  it  required  judgement  and  addrefs  in 
monarchs  to  continue  in  force  the  ancient  con- 
flitutions.  But  very  litde  addrefs  was  ufed  to 
conciliate  the  minds  of  the  p^ple  ;  they  were 
often,  after  unfuccefsful  remonftrances,  irri- 
tated to  rebellion  itfelf,  on  account  of  altera- 
tions  and  innovations  iti  their  civil  and  religi- 
ous rights  eftablifhed  by  law;  This  was  pre- 
cifely  the  cafe,  feveral  years  ago,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Auftriari  Netherlands,  who 
were  obliged,  repeatedly,  and  for  feveral  years, 
to  fly  to  amis,  to  defend  themfelves  againft  die 
tyranny  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph  the  Second, 
and  his  fucceflbr  Leopold.  Thefe  quarrels, 
difputed  with  (o  much  heat  arid  obftjnacy,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Jofeph  and  his  fubjeds  in 
Flanders,  were  the  more  provoking,  as  the  al- 
terations he  wifhed  to  make  on  their  conftitu* 
tions  were  of  a  trifling  nature,  calculated  rather 
to  gratify  his  hmnour,  than  to  augment  his 
jpower.    But  as  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 

on 
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on  Jofeph  and  Leopold,  in  thefe  tranfa^ons 
with  the  Brabanters,  diey  gavie  an  additional 
ftimulus  to  the  inicreafinig  fpirit  for  freedom, 
and  a  diflike  to  defpots. 

69.  Arbitrary  poWer,  in  whatever  way  we 
View  it^  whether  in  a  civil  or  religious  fenfe, 
iiiuft  be  extremely  obnoxious  to  minds,  capa- 
ble of  corxeftly  conceiving  the  natural  rights 
bf  mankind.  But  a  queftion,  which  I  have 
ofteh  revolved  in  my  mind,  is,  whether  the 
defjpbtic  power  of  a  temporal  Prince,  or  that 
©f  the  Church,  has  been  moft  deftrudlive  of 
hajppinbft  amotig  mankind.  In  the  compari- 
forl  of  the  evils  which  have  accrued  from  thefe 
two  iQpecies  of  tyranny,  I  have  always  afcribed 
more  baneful  confequences  to  man,  from  the 
ariflocratical  power  of  the  Church,  than  to  the 
^anny  of  defpotic  Princes.  I  mean  not,  here, 
particularly  to  find  fault  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  though  it  may  have  deviated  in 
fome  articles  from  the  original  fimplicity  of  the 

K  2  primitive 
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ffttrnitive  Caiurdi  j  for  that  rdigton  cadinot^ 
xadkally  bad,  tliat  has  been  pradifed  lor  many 
eeoitiiries,  by  io  great  a  number  of  learned, 
wife,  and  pious  men.  It  is  the  conftituticHi  of 
their  Church  that  is  moft  to  be  blamed,  with  a 
{Hincipal  Bifhop  and  his  Council  of  Cardinals, 
ti^n  Uioufand  fubordinate  Archbifhops,  Bifhops, 
and  other  dignified  ecclefiaftics,  with  fuch  lai:^ 
revenuies^  as  are  incompatible  with  the  true 
fpiiit  of  Ghriftianity.  I  fliall  pafs  by  ^e  con- 
fideratjion  of  their  hierarchy,  which  is  moft  ^- 
fuHy  framed  for  the  afTumption  and  mainte- 
nance of  power  over  the  confciences  of  its  to- 
taries.  *    But  thefe  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 

from 
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*  The  hiftory  of  the  Giurch  of  Rome  ihows  fuch  an 
aflumption  of  power^  .anciently,  as  could  only  arife  from 
the  grofleft  ignorance  of  the  peopk,  and  die  moft  con- 
fummateart  in  the  hierarchy,  to  force  a  yeneration  and 
blind  obedience  to  her  mandates*  In  tlu^e  days,  die 
P(^>es  arrogated 'to  themfelves  an  abfolute  right  of  dif- 
pofingof  all  the  Chriftbn  kingdoms  of  the  earthy  and 
no  Kingi  or  ercn  Emperor,  thought  his  title  fecuiti 

till 
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fi^m  their  clerical  charafter,  their  authority  as 
temporal  lords,  and  their  wealth,  had  more 
influence  iii  civil  and  temporal  affairs,  than  was 
confiftent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  eftahlifhed 

70.  Many  of  thefe  men  have  been  learn- 
ed,  pious,  charitable ;  and  difcharged  the  duties 
of  their  office,  in  a  moft  exemplary  manner, 
with  zeal  and  pun<^ality.  But  others  oi  high 
rank  in  the  Church  have  been  impious,  immo- 
ral, and  diilipated,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  their 
brethren,  and  dishonour  of  the  religion  they 

K  3  profefled 

I,  » ,     - 

till  he  was  crowned  by  the  Pope,  or  his  Legate ;  but, 
after  vouchfafing  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
Prince,  they  have  been  known  to  kick  it  off  with  their 
foot,  in  token  of  his  inferiority  and  nothingnefs,  in  com-* 
parifon  of  the  facred  perfpn  of  the  fuccefTor  of  Saint 
Peter.  This  humiliating  farce  was  exhibited  the  day  af- 
ter Eafter,  in  the  1191,  by  Pope  Ccleftine  the  Third,  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age,  when  he  placed  tRe  crown  on 
the  head  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Sixth.  How  hat 
dus  mighty  apoftolical  fovereignty  now  fallen  ! 
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profeffed  and  ought  to  have  praftifeA  Thfif 
charader  of  th^fe  mpp,  fceptical  writers  lay 
hold  of,  not  only  to  tr^lduce,  but  wickedly  tq 
attack  religion  itfelf,  with  all  die  wit^  humoipr, 
farcafm,  and  flimfy  argument  in  their  ppwpr, 
The  ariftocratical  power  of  the  great  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Church  has  often  been  as  hurtful 
to  the  fubje<9:,  as  that  pf  the  temppral  Lords  j 
and  the  frequent  pccafipns  their  diffolute  and 
fcandalous  lives  ^ord^d  to  Peifts  apd  Atheifts, 
to  promulgate  a  disbelief  of  our  faith,  has  had 
the  worft  of  all  confequenees.  Even  under  a 
defpotic  Prince,  thoiigh  the  fubje<9;  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  property,  liberty,  .  or  life  ;  ye^ 
this  is  fo  feldom  exercifed,  uAlefs  after  the 
commiffion  of  atrocious  crimes,  that  the  liib- 
je£ts  at  large  are  not  without  fome  degree  of 
freedom  and  enjoyment  in  the  fruits  of  their 
induftry.  But  when  you  dieprive  a  man  of  e- 
very  profped:  of  future  happinefs  after  death, 
and  tell  him  that  at  his  exit  fi*om  this  world,  he 
fnufl  fleep  for  ever,  as  if  he  never  had  been, 
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how  miferable  do  we  thereby  render  him! 
However  atrocious  this  dodlrine  may  appear 
to  the  pious  Chriitian,  yet  it  is  well  known  to 
have  been  fyftematically  taught,  as  will  appear  ^ 
in  the  following  Section,  with  as  much  care  as 
was  ever  beftowed  on  the  moft  virtuous  edu* 
cation* 


SECTION    IV. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ILLUMINATI,  SYSTEMA- 
TICALLY   PROPAGATED    THROUGHOUT     EU- 
ROPE  BY  THE  GERMANS  AND    FRENCH,    PRO-. 
DUCTIVE    OF    ANARCHY,     TERRORISM,    AND 
IRRELJGION* 

71.  Many  years  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  our  war  with  Britifh  America,  a  general 
difcredit  of  the  Ghriftian  reli^on  was  obferved 
to  take  place  throughout  France,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany.  This  was  fuppofed  to  he 
owing  to  a  laxity  of  manners,  and  difrefpe£k 

K4  for 
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for  the  principles  of  our  religion,  in  fomc  cf 
the  dignified  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  na- 
turally drew  into '  their  pradice  and  way  of 
thinking,  feveral*  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
ftate.  Men  who  were  ranked  as  philofophens, 
and  were  members  of  learned  focieties,  were 
known  to  have  a  propenfity  to  the  prevailing 
incredulity,  as  appeared  from  feveral  of  their 
publications  in  the  Paris  Encyclopaedia,  Litera- 
ry Journals,  and  other  works.  This  irreligion 
h^d'no  doubt  a  tendency  to  difturb  the  opera- 
tions of  minifters  ;  but,  during  the  many  years 
in  which  it  had  fubfifted,  no  perfon  thought  it 
poflible  thereby  to  overturn  the  government, 
till  towards  the  eve  of  the  French  revolution. 

V2.  This  converfion,  which  they  wrought 
on  oneanothipr,  to  Deifm,  and  in  fbme  to  A- 
theifm,  took  a  more  fyftematic  form  in  Ger- 
many, where  fchools  and  preceptors  were  in- 
ilituted  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  by 
endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  our 

.  holy 
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holy  religion.  Thefe  feminaries  of  irreligion, 
which  correfponded  with  one  another,  and 
with  fimilar  rocie4es  in  France,  being  perceived 
by  fome  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  to  have  a 
tendency  to  difturb  their  governments,  and  the 
peace  of  fbciety,  were  banifhed,  particularly 
fix)m  Munich,  their  chief  relidence,  by  the  E- 
lector  of  Bavaria.  Notwithftanding  that  other 
Princes  followed  his  example,  Ihutting  up  their 
fchools,  and  prohibiting,  in  the  ftrideft  man- 
ner, the  teaching  of  their  d6teftaWe  do(9Tines, 
yet  they  went  on  in  fecret  to  promulgate  their 
principles.  To  accomplifh  this,  they  availed 
themfelves  of  the  fecrecy  obferved  in  mafon 
lodges,  where  their  orators-  endeavoured,  not 
only  to  undermine  the  principles  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion^  but  exclaimed  vehemently  a- 
g^nft  the  defpotic  power  of  Princes.  In  thefe 
lodges,  great  parade  was  made  in  advancing 
individuals  through  many  degrees  of  mafbnic 
fcience,  unknown  to  the  peaceable  members  of 
fimple  mafonry. 

73, 
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73.  The  higheft  degree  of  thefe  Seleuliaa 
myfteries,  was  the  lUuminatus  Major ;  but  they 
took  not  the  d^fignation  of  lUuminati,  or  that 
appellation  was  not  given  in  gi^eral  to  the 
kGtj  till  a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  in  France^  When  this  un^ 
fortunate  circumftance  took  place,  the  moft  ao* 
tive  agents  ag^nft  the  King  and  the  conffitu-^ 
tion  of  that  4eyoted  country,  perceiving  that 
tj^e  plan  m^  pradice  pf  the  lUuminati  were 
excellently  adapted  to  the  difFufion  through 
all  countries  of  revolutionary  principles  in 
Church  and  State,  they  cpal^ced  with  them, 
A  more  complete  relation  of  the  do£trine  of 
the  Illuminati,  with  an  account  of  thoir  fecret 
meetings,  wpuld  no  doubt  afibrd  much  inftruc-» 
tion,  and  ^ve  a  clew  to  many  of  the  late  tranf^ 
actions  in  Europe,  were  I  capable  of  the  taik. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  is  already  done, 
much  better  than  could  be  esipeded  from  me, 
\)j  a  gentleman  of  abilities  gready  fuperior, 
m^  whofe  iofpniifidon    on    dus  fubje^l    i^ 

it 
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lA  leaft  eqii^  to  that  of  my  other  perfon  m 
5nt^f  It  is  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr 
John  Robifpn,  prpfeflbr  of  niatural  pl^ilpfophy, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  •  Proofs  of  a  Coofpi-* 
^  racy  againft  ^  the  Religions  and  Govern-^ 
^  ments  of  Europe.  •  Our  benevolent  author 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  public?ation  of  M.  Toland, 
as  far  bad?:  ?i9  the  1 720,  under  the  title  of  Pan-^ 
tbeiftioopy  Jeu  Celeb fatfo  Sodalitli  Socratici^  bears 
a  ftrong  refembliance  to  the  modem  do&irie  pf 
Illuminatifm  j  for  therein  is  given  the  princi-f 
pies  of  a  fraternity,  which  he  palls  Socratici^ 
and  the  Brothers  Panti^ej/i^.  *  He  afterwards 
proceeds  to  give  us  fome  apcount  of  the  ori^n 
pf  die  lUuminati,  and  the  prpgreffivp  incr^jde 
pf  their  votaries,  till  1775,  and  until  they  came 
^  be  chiefly  under  the  dire^JHon  of  Dodor 
Adam  Wdfhaupt,  profeflbr  of  cano}^  law  Iq 
$lie  Umveiiity  of  Ingolftadt, 


74, 
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74,  '  In  the  courfe  of  this  wOTk,  occur  the* 
names  of  Nicholai,  a  man  extremely  adive  b 
fiivour  of  this  fe£t,  a  printer,  publifher,  and 
reviewer  of  the  difcourfes  of  the  Sluminati  at 
Berlin  ;  Bafedow,  mafter  of  an  academy  in 
the  principality  of  Anhault ,  Deflau,  an  artful 
Deift  or  naturalifl;  Swack,  a  moft  worthlefs 
€Jiara€ter,  as  a  corrupt  judge  and  counfellor ; 
the  ingenious,  but  very  profligate  Dofkor 
Bahrd ;  all  of  them  wi&out  religion,  vricked, 
unprincipled,  and  in  the  higheft  degree  hypo^ 
critical.  Baron  Knigge,  and  the  Marquis  of 
CSonftanza,  with  many  others;  were  likewife 
brought  into  the  vortex  of  Illuminatifm.  Thefe 
men,  and  many  more  of  this  confederacy, 
known  to  one  another,  but  unknown  to  the 
public,  have  been  working  for  many  years 
vnth  great  fecrecy,  each  in  his  department,  and 
with  fuch  a  perfeveritig  keennefs  to  gain  pro- 
felytes,  that,  in  1784,  there  were  in  France 
no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  iixty-lix  mafbn 
lodges,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  propagating 

their 
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their  dodrines,  and  increafing  their  nUmberB.  * 
By  this  time,  the  tide  of  lUuminatifm  had 
fpread  over  aM  Fiance,  and,  every  year,  beome 
more^  and  more  powerful,  imder  the^patrons^ 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  infamous  memory. 
A  principal  lodge,  £rom  which  mod  of  die  o- 
thers  appear  for  fome  time  to  have  taken  thdr 
inffarudions,  was  fixed  at  Lyons,  under  the 
name  of  the  Gievaliers  Bienfaifant&  But,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  Revolution,  another  lodge 
^rung  lip  at  Paris,  aiTuming  a  fuperiority  of 
rank  and  authority  over  that  at  Lyojis,  aind 
which  was  gradually  refined  into  the  Jacot&i 
Oub,  imda:  the  aufpices  of  the  Bifhop  of  Au« 
tun,  and  the  Duke  of  Orieax^s.  This  ftruggle 
for  power  and  influence,  between  the  lodge  of 
the  Chevaliers  Bienfaiiants  at  Lyons,  and  the 
other  at  Paris,  was  carried  on  with  great  heat 
and  animofity.  They  bore  fuch  an  enmity  to 
eadi  other,  particularly  the  Jacobins  to  the 
people  of  Lyons,  and  it  is  thought  to  have 

(Operated 

« 

*  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy,  &c.  page  49* 
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bperated  fo  fbrongfy  on  the  ihihds  of  (he  fof- 
ttier^  as  to  have  been  the  chief  eaufe  of  the 
"Macked  and  impolitic  defeuSion  of  that  great 

and  opulent  city^ 

/  ■    -      ■ 

is.  ITheir  pupils  were  carried  through  va^ 
Jfious  fteps  in  their  mafdnic  myfteries  ;  and,  iii 
fome  of  theit  lodges,  h  h  faid^  there  were  no 
lefs  than  twenty-five  degrees  of  rank^  In  ad-- 
vanciftg  through  thefe  different  fteps,  the  va^ 
nity  of  the  candidate  was  indulged,  by  fyiev^ 
did  and  gaudy  drefTes.  But  the  dme  requifit^ 
for  pafling  individuals  to  the  laft  degr^  in  the 
lodges  was  extremely  various,  being  regulated 
by  the  aptitude  obferved  by  the  lUuminati,  in 
their  pupils,  to  become  adepts  in  their  fophiftiy. 
When  novices,  they  had  their  private  inftruftors; 
wheii  afterwards  raifed  to  minervals,  diey  had 
their  mentors ;  ar^d  thefe  carried  on  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  a  certain  hidden  tribunal,  whom 
they  never  faw.  Their  next  ftep,  after  being 
folemnly  iwom,  and  having  given  incontefli- 

ble 
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1)le  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  the  fociety 
and  its  dodhine,  was  to  be  admitted  among  the 
lUuminati  Minoresf,  and  afterwards  lUuminati 
Majores.  But  when  arrived  at  this  higheft 
degree  of  honour,  the  fecret  condave,  to  which 
they  formerly  looked  up  with  fo  much  reve- 
rence and  refpeft,  was  obferved  to  confift  only 
of  individuals.  As  the  mentor  was  not  only 
the  inftrudor,  but  the  judge  of  his  pupil ;  if  he 
found  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  gulp 
down  the  irreligion  necefTary  for  his  advance- 
ment, he  got  what  was  called  a  Jla-hene^  and 
rofe  no  highen  But,  after  all,  the  whole  we 
can  learn  from  the  dodlrine  pf  the  lUuminati  is^ 
that  it  appears  to  hie  moft  unqueftionably  calcu- 
lated to  render  men  as  unhappy,  as  can  poifiUy 
be  efFedted  by  anarchy  and  irreligion. 


76.  It  aftoniflies  one,  to  obferve  the  cor- 
tedt  fyftem  of  correfpondence  that  was  efta- 
bliihed  between  the  lodges  of  Germany  with 
each  other,    and   likewife   between  thofe  of 

France, 
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France,  of  which  artful  plan  of  correlpondence 
the  French  conftantly  availed  themfelves.     A 
club  was  eftablifhed  at  Paris  by  the  Jacobins,  if 
I  miftake  not^  under  the  name  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, quafi  ad  doSlrinam  Ulumnatorum  propa-' 
gandanij  which  fubfifted'  fo  late  as  1800,  and 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  fend  advice  and  in* 
ftrudtions  to  funilar  focieties  in  every  principa- 
lity of  Europe.     America  and  the  Weft  Indies 
had  like  wife  their  fliare  of  deputations  from 
thefe  clubs,  by  which  means  the  feditious  were 
kept  in  a  conftant  ferment  and  rage  againft  the 
civil  government  and  hierarchy  of  every  coun- 
try.     Like  the  Jefuits  in  former  times,  great 
pains  was  taken  by  them,  for  many  years  paft, 
to  pufh  their  brethren  into  places  of  truft  and 
influence,  pardculariy  into  the  poft^ffice,  the 
municipalities  of  towns,  the  Church,  and  even 
into  confiderable  oflfices  in  fome  of  the  firft 
Courts  on  the  Continent    But  die  moft  fliock- 
ing  part  of  their  conduit  has  been  their  con- 
ftant  and  uniform  endeavour  to  alienate  the 

mindg 
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minds  of  the  fair  fex  from  every  principle  of 
religion^  and  to  inculcate  fenfuality  in  its  moft 
extenlive  fenfe. 

77.     Tliey  courted  the  favour  of  the  learn- 
ed, by  a  falfe  philofophy,  publifhed  in  books 
and  pamphlets,  to  be  found  in  their  reading 
focieties  everywhere  efiabliihed,  and  flxongly 
recommended  by  certain  reviewers  and  pub- 
lishers of  newfpapers,  who  were  confidered  as 
ftaff^fficers,    with    a    fuitable    remuneration. 
The  vulgar,  who  are  incapable  of  detediing 
felfe  reafoning,  were  feduced,  by  being  told  that 
tibey  were  in  a  double  refpeft  flaves,  firft  to 
their  Prince,  and  fecondly  to  their  Priefts  :  by 
the  one  afiertion  they  endeavoured  to  ihake  off 
tjieir  allegiance,   by  the  other  their  religion. 
Wherever  the  gotrejmment  is  d^/potic,  the  at- 
tachment of^  die  fubjed  to  the  Prince  is  eafily 
removed  j  but  the  Chriftian  religion  takes  futh 
ticdd  of  the  heart,  uhlefs  in  i^  n^oft  profligate 
■  voir,  rir  L  charafbers^ 


{ 
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charaders,  that  I  Ihould  imagine  it  difficult  fciT 
them  to  fuccefed  in  the  abolition  of  our  creed. 

T8.  Many  of  the  Illuminati  a£i:ed  with  a^ 
nluch  eagernefs  in  gairiintg  profelytes,  as  if  the 
fuccefs  of  their  fraternity  depended  cwi  their 
fole  exertions.  The  unceafing  aftivity  of  thefe 
men  brought  by  degrees  theit  plan  of  opera- 
tions to  be  organized  into  a  tegular  fyftem, 
which  eftabliflied  a  hidden  power  and  influ- 
ence in  every  kingdom  and  principality  of  Eu- 
rope. In  confequence  of  which,  the  lodges  of 
Alface  and  Lorraine,  with  thofe  of  Spire  and 
Worms,  in  1791,  invited  Cufliine  into  Ger- 
many, and  delivered  Mentz  into  hi»  hands. 
A  fimilar  fpirit  appears  to  have  exifted  in  the 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  among 
the  lower  ranks,  who  knew  not  that  they  were 
running  headlotig  into  a  worfe  ^ecies  of  go- 
vernment, than  the  bad  one  under  which  they 
lived.  The  words  liberty  and  equality  had 
juch  bewitching  charms  to  thofe  who  lutd  lived 

under 
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linder  the  rerttaints  of  atbitrary  power,  that 
they  recfeived  the  French  ivith  open  arms,  and 
were  the  caufe  of  confiderable  deferdons  from 
tiie  Allied  armies^ 

79.  Theife  were  difpeffed  among  the  in^^ 
habitants  of  every  country  invaded  by  the 
JFrench,  tilahifeftoed^  declarations,  and  other  pa- 
pers; in  which j  after  pointing  out,  in  the  moft 
iitful  mannet,  that  they  were  flaves,  they  fo- 
feirihly  prbtefted,  that  they  came,  not  to  con- 
quer, biit  to  give  them  freedom  and  protee- 
tion.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  diiTeminate 
thefe  itiddious  publications  among  the  troops 
with  whom  they  were  at  War,  in  which  were 
fuch  flattering  expreffions  of  amity  and  bro- 
therly love,  that  niahy  of  the  |)bor  fbidiejrft 
were  deceived,  and  fought  with  relu£tanc6  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Large  quantifies  of  thefe 
ipapers  were  conveyed  into  the  enemy's  lines 
fome  days  before  an  engagement  was  expedled* 
and  with  an  efFe£t  that  was  experienced  with 

L  2  iadnefi 
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iadiie&  ami  ibrrow  by  die  Aufbiai^  geaen^  * 
The  French  have  ct^i^ntly  and  ufdfetmly  ad* 
bered  to  the  fame  tineacherow  conduct,  not  o^ 
ly  during  their  hoftilities,  but  alter  th6  codcht« 
(ion  of  the  moft  felemn  treaties  of  amity  and 
peace.  In  proof  of  this  aflertion,  we  need 
only  look  to  die  humiliating  ftate  of  the  Unitad 
Provinces,  nuned  and  undone,  in  comparifen  of 
What  th^  once  were ;  and  likewife  to  the  Ata^ 
ftrian  Netheriands.  funJc  tmder  the  lal»  French 
requiildons^and  martial  law»  What  a  downfiil 
has  die  Republic. of  Venice  fuftained,  after  be^ 
mg  robbed  of  her  fhips,  of  whatever  was  con-^ 
tamed  in  her  axfenak,  of  every  thing  diat  wa$ 
valuable  belonging  to  die  ftate^  or  even  to  mh 

individuals^ 

« 

.  *  Without  attempting  to  derogate  from  the  abilities 
of  the  French  generals,  or  the  prowefs  of  their  foldiers, 
it  is  cvidcht,  tKat  a  great  part  of  their  fuccefs,  in  the  war 
diroughout  Europei  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  circumftanc^ 
juft  men^ned,  of  which  the  eaff  qonqueft  of  fJoUand^ 
of  Auftrian  Flanders,  and  other  diftrids  of  Germany 
and  Savoy,  the  Repubfics  of  Italy,  and  of  Rome  itfelfj 
are  aU  Inconteftible  proofs. 
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indmduals,  and,  after  all,  bartered  to  die  £mp 
ygor  in  forchange  for  other  valuable  pq^Jef- 
"^nti  w 

60.  Though  the  almolt  incredible  power^ 
"Which  the  Popes  ^once  allmned  and  exexxaied 
liver  Chnftendom,  has  been  dedink^  fbr  fiux^ 
-centuries,  yet,  for  the  advantage  of  reH^bn, 
^^b«e  16  flill  wanting  ibme  matedial  >^emdcMiS 
-in  the  Romiih  hierarcl^y.  This  has  been  at* 
tempted  by  the  French,  and  with  fome  fucoeis, 
not  from  religious  motives,  but  a  delire  o£  con* 
queft  and  of  gain.  In  the  accomplifhment  of 
4hdr  work,  however,  they  have  ex^uted  a 
cruel  vengeance  on  the  Popes,  Cardinals,  Bi« 
ihops,  and  inferior  Clergy,  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  themfelves,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
hiftcMy.  Their  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
.8yn&  Cantons,  after  having  lulled  them  afleep 
by  profeflions  of  eternal  amity  and  friendship, 
is  a  true  fpecimen  of  their  f£th,  folemnly 
pledged,  and  of  their  ardent  delire  to  govern 

La  Europe. 
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Europe.  All  this  they  accomplifh,  by  adheri? 
ing  ftriiaiy  to*  the  diabolical  maxim  of  their 
(eachers,  the  Ulimiinati,  that  the  end  juftifies 
the  means  j  which  has  been  the  canfe  of  the 
moil  numerous  and  cruel  aflaflinations  that  have 
ever  been  perpetrated  in  any  country.  Their 
plan,  at  the  beginning  of  thg  Revolution,  and 
while  the  Jacobin  Club  bore  fway  in  the  N^ 
tional  Affembly,  was  the  complete  extirpation 
of  the  Royalifts,  as  appears  &om  fome  publi- 
cations at  Paris  in  the  1795.  f 

81.     I  moft  willingly  quit  this  diiagreeabl^ 
.  fubjedi,  to  fhow  fome  apparent  ganger  in  the 
remains  of  the  defpotlc  power,  anciently  de- 
rived fix)m  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  poffefled,  ia 


*  Vide  Mr  Harper's  Addrefs  to  the  American  C9I0- 
nies,  page  63,  where  it  is  fliown,  that  two  millions  un- 
armed were  put  to  death,  of  whom  two  hundred  aj^d 
fifty  thpufand  were  women,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  (children,  and  twenty-four  thoufand  priefts,  with 
fuch  marks  of  wanton  cruelty,  as  would  fliock  the  moft 
(ava^e  mpnfter. 
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H  greater  or  lefs  ckgree,  by  moft  of  the  poten-i 
4ates  of  Europa  This  power  of  fovereign 
Princes,  with  fuch  privileges  of  the  Barons  as 
tend  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  fubjedt,  muft,  ac- 
cording to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  yield,  fooner 
or  later,  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  for  a 
conititution  more  free  and  confiftent  with  their 
haf^inefs  and  fecurhy.  The  alienation  of  fub*- 
jefts  from  their  Sovereign,  aad  defertion  to  the 
enemy,  which  have  lately  taken  place  throughout 
Europe,  muft  be  chiefly  afcribed  to  fome  radi* 
pal  fault  in  the  nature  of  their  government 
The  abdition  of  every  fpecies  of  feu4al  fervi- 
tude,  with  fuch  a  body  Qf ;  goodr  laws  as  would 
^nfur^  freedom  and  feeurity  to  the  people, 
would  be  the  ftrongeft  barrier  that  could  pofli- 
bly  be  r^fed  agsunft  the  encroaehiixents  and 
power  of  an  enemy.  The  love  and  attach- 
ment which  would  naturally  accrue  to  the 
Prince  from  the  fubjeft  by  fuch  a  condudl, 
would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  So* 
vereign,  for  what  he  might  lofe  by  the  change  ; 
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for  that  country  is  always  the  naoft  pro^erous, 
where  there  is  the  greateft  freedcmu  * 

r         •   ' 

82*  But  experience  Ihows,  that  the  moft 
perfed  code  of  laws  cannot  be  adopted  tjy  dl 
nations  \yith  equal  advairtage.  It  muft  *<faty 
according  to  the  genius  of  th^  peof^e,  di^  ^de* 
gree  of  civilization  to  whlj^  they  have  ii^:^$d) 
&e  prejudices  in  favour  of  certeiii  ancient 
litws  and  otrfloms,  mariner  of  life,  climate;  ^e-^ 
ligion,  ttadfei  s^  other  dreumftanc^s.^  J^ree^ 
dom^  howi^ejf,  ought  riot  fe  be  ghren  ^peAaps 
fill  ^  bocfey  '^aid  to  its  'fi:^-ext€rit,  tb  pefej^le  *ic^ 
ciiflomed  to  flaPBry ;  ^fo^  i^otwidiftanditlg  foftte 
individuals  may  hpma^  ifiise  ^^^  advasse^ge; 
yet  it  haa  beem  founds  that  the  bidden  emanct^ 
pation  of  a  nation  of  &.ves  is  daingerous^ 
3ut9  in  civilized  countries,  there  can  be  no  faa^ 
?ard  in  advancing  the  fubje<a  to  freedom,  as 
far  as  is  confifient  with  the  nature  of  idxeir 
prefent  government  and  police.  Thd  rqpeal^. 
ing  old  ftatutes,  that  bear  hard  on  the  fiibjedJr, 

and 
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gad  tbe  maddng  tkisw  hvfrs^  afiier  due  ddibera^ 
tion,  ibr  the  increafe  of  fi^eedom,  'without  ma* 
teriaUy  ifijuring  the  old  ooniftitution  of  the 
country,  is  pei?hapi  fSbtt  trae  fecmt  of  teodeiw 
h^  i^bjeds  h^py,  hy  mai^ng  them  free  by 
degrees.  But  the  love  of  power^  fo  <xHigaiial 
to  man,  keeps  monarchs  from  viewing  their 
trae  intereft ;  they  fee  not,  that  from  freedom 
proceeds  the  profperity  of  a  country,  as  it  in«» 
fpires  genius,  and  excites  to  induftry ;  which 
t^egets  wealth,  power,  and  all  the  happy  confer 
quenc^s  that  diflingiufh  a  .free  peojde  from  the 
flaves  of  defpotic  Princes.  Trhrou^  the  whole 
of  this  treatife,  I  have  endeavoured  to  reprobate 
die  defpodihi  of  Princes,  as  inicoh^ent  with 
ihe  happine&  x)f  the  fubje3:  and  pit^perity  of 
the  country;  In  tracing  itt  b^d^  e^Qs  in  die 
di^n0ng  power  and  other  obiioxiouspi^rdga^  ' 
tives  of  pur  Kings^  I  was  natnirafly  led  to  c6n-» 
fider  the  various  fources  from  whence  ^  r&- 
pi^lican  pinclple^  xif  the  peo^  in^is  coun<^ 
try,  dwing  fee  reign  of  l^e  family  <#  Stuart^ 
'       '  chiefly 
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chiefly  originated.  In  the  fucceeding  Sedions^ 
it  is  propofed  to  take  a  ihoct  and  impardal 
view,  of  the  merits  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and 
Roman  r^publics^  and  likewife  of  thoie  of  mo-! 
dem  times,  that,  by  a  juft  comparifon  of  then^ 
with  the  Britilh  conftitution,  it  m^y  be  feen  tft 
j^irhich  we  ought  to  giye  tl^e  pyefg^ence. 


SECTION    V. 

A   GENERAL    VIEW   OF  THE    CONSTITUTIONS    Of 
THE  REPUBLICS  QF  GREEgE. 

8S,  ^  As  government  has  been  the  fiudy 
pf  mankind,  in  every  nation,  from  the  earliefl- 
ages  to  this  day,  fp  it  may  be  aiked,  why 
that  ibience  ha$  not  been  more  improved 
than  it  in  fa£^  is,  in  the  feveral  empires  and 
Idng^oms  of  the  world.  In  my  youth,  when 
the  reading  of  hiftory  was'  profecuted  fo? 
improvement  and  afiot^Tetbent,  thi^  queftion 

pfteA 
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joften  occurred ;  but  to  refolve  it,  was  not  thea 
in  my  power.  I  have  now,  however,  attemptr 
ed  the  folution  of  this  queilion  in  the  Prefacei, 
and  in  fundry  parts  qf  the  preceding  Sedtion^ 
to  which  I  muft  refer  ;  for  herp  I  mean  only^ 
by  way  of  illuftra&on,  to  mendoi>  a  few  other 
/a<^s,  which  have  an  evident  tendency  to  ob- 

» 

itrud  any  cprifiderabl?  improvement  in  gpyernr 

ment 

84.  Genius,  the  d^ree  of  civilizadoii^ 
icuftoms,  ufages,  religion,  climate,  and  other 
circumftances  mentioned  in  the  preceding  parr 
^graphs,  have,  no  doubt,  a  deciflve  in^uence 
in  fixing  die  chara<aer  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
particular  countries,  and  in  inducing  them  to 
accommodate  themfelves  to  a  peculiar  conftitu- 
tion  and  government,  fuited  to  each.  But 
thefe  account  not  fully  for  the  uninterrupted 
exercife  of  a  defpotic  power,  in  mod  of  the 
.  nations  (rf'AAa,  and  even  ia  Europe,  for  thpu- 
iancjs  pf  y^arss.     Tp .  tliefe  predifpofmg  caxif^ 
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mt  mu&  add^  firft^  die  force  of  an  inordmate 
ilefire  of  power  in  mona!a:fass,  and  their  m^ 
mifters,  ^^peoally  in  Ada;  vfhich^  like  all 
other  paffions,  gains  fkength  hy  mdidgence 
and  long  pradice,  till  it  becomes  ahnoft  uncon* 
querable:  Secondly,  the  &d]ity  with  which 
the  indolent  and  cowardly  iidiabitants  of  warm 
climates  are,  by  habit  and  example,  brought  to 
bear,  without  murmur,  the  highefl  degree  of 
defpotifm  in  their  Princes  i  And,  thirdly,  thofe 
<exorlHtant  pr^ogatives  of  moft  of  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  and  privileges  ctf  the  Barons, 
derived  from  ^e  ancient  feudal  fyltem,  but 
whidi  are  now  found  to  be  InconlHlent  with 
the  freedom  and  fecurity  of  the  fubjed:.  Ge- 
nius and  judgment,  fo  fuccefsftdly  employed 
in  the  improvement  of  arts  and  fcience,  are  of 
liMe  avail  in  ihait  of  the  govemmep^:  of  defpodc 
princes,  b^g  eSe^hially  ccMiittei^afted  by  pre- 
judice, invet^^e  habit,  and  the  other  caufes 
^aft  mentioned.  Thefe  are,  perhaps,  tl^  prin-^ 
<;ipal  reafons  why  the  abfolute  monar^es  of 

Afi» 
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Afia  hwe  ramsaned^  in  a  great  fiei^iire^  fb^ 
doiuury^  for  £^  xnany  ages,  and  are  fb  likely  ta 
Goodiitte^  vrithout  any  oiaterial  akecaidon. 

BB^  tnm  ancient  hifiory,  and  tradition^ 
it  appeasS)  that  ^  northern  parts  of  Europe^ 
long  before  tibiey  were  vifited  by  the  Greeks  ot 
Romans^  were  dl^ded  into  fmall  kingdoi;Q8» 
or  princq>alitied^  independent  of  each  other^ 
but  fomedmes  confederated  for  attack  or  de- 
lencev  Their  princes,  or  chieftains,  were,  in 
times  of  peace,  little  more  than  civil  magii^ 
trates;  and  in  the  field,  generals  of  the  armies. 
The  people,  howefver,  were  free,  though  fub* 
je£t  to  the  laws^  which  were  few,  lun{^e,  and 
generaUy  known  ;  but  in  war,  the  men  bear- 
kig  9rms  were  under  military  difcipline.  This 
%ecies  of  government  exifled  as  late  as  the 
reign  ctf  Ctevis,  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  of  the 
Mero^ngian  race,  who  died  in  A.  D.  51  i. 
As  the  only  remimeration  for  the  hardy  adven-»» 

turer  in  war^  was,  his  maintenance,  and  ihar^ 

of 
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of  the  bobty  taken  in  their  warlike  expe^- 
rions,  he  infifted  on  this  laft  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  exaCtnefs,  ai  will  appear  from  the 
following  circumftance. — ^The  army  of  Qov- 
itf,  com|)ofed  of  feveral  independent  tribes^ 
ifl  ail  expeditiojfi  againft  Syagrius,  plunder- 
ed a  churth  in  the  city  of  Rheimg,  and 
carried  ofi^  ^ttiong'  other  facrfed  titenfils,  a 
vafe'  of  extraofdinary  fize  and  beauty.  The 
BifhOp  fefit  deputies  to  ClovlS,  befefeching 
him  to  reftbre  the  tafe,  that  it  might  again 
be  employed  irt  the  facred  fer^ices  to  which 
k  had  been  confecrated.  Clbvist  defii;ed  the 
deputies  to  follow  him  to  Soiflbns,  as  the 
booty  Was  to  be  divided  iti  that  pUce ;  and 

promifedi  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ftiould  giVe  him  the 
difpofal  of  the  vafe,  he  would  gfant  what 
the  Bifhop  defited;  When  he  came  to  Sdif-* 
fons,  and  all  the  booty  was  J)laced  in  one  great 
heap,  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  GloVis  en- 
treated, that,  before  they  made  the  divifion,  they 
Vrould  give  -him  that  vafe  over  and  above  his 

fliare^ 
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Aiare.  All  appeaiiBd  willing  to  gratify  the 
King,  and  to  comply  vviih  his  requeft ;  when 
a  fierce  and  haughty  foldier  lifted  up  his  bat^ 
tle-axe,  and  ftriking  the  vafe  with  the  iitmofl 
violence,  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  You 

*  fhall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which 

*  the  lot  gives  you  a  right  j  ^  *  and  in  this^ 
brutal  exertion  of  power,  Clotis  was  induced, 
from  prudence,  to  acqmefce* 

86.  Before  the  heroic  ages,  th6  Greeks 
were  equally  barbarotK  "^ih  the  Gefmans,  ani 
other  nations  to  the  north  j  but  ^er  thteir  firft 
grand  military  exploit,  the  fiege  of  Troy,  about 
A.  M.  2920.,  they  became  more  civilized,  and 
gradually  improved  in. the  arts  of  peace  and  of 
war.  They  were,  like  the  Germans,  divided 
into  fmall  flates,  which  by  degrees  took  the 
form  of  republics ;  but  from  their  vicinity  to 
Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Afia,  they  foon 
acquired  all  the  arts  and  learning  of  the  Eaft. 

Thefe 

V 

■— — «^"i——  ■   I  I  ■  I  I  ———————— 1—— —«■—■— —^»—'i^——«— —» 

•  Gregor.  Turon.  Hift.  Francorum,   lib.  II.  c.  2J7. 
p.  70i    Par-  i6io. 
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Thefe  rqn^lics  bein]^  extremely  jealous  of  on« 
another,  wa^  kept  in  the  conftant  exercife  dc 
thek  arms,  and  thereby  became  the  braveft 
and  beft  foldiers  in  the  world ;  Witnefe  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  Platea,  Mycale^ 
&c.  This  adive,  fprighdy,  ingenious  people, 
with  a  language  happily  formed  for  every  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition,  foon  fliowed  themfelves 
to  be  the  greateft  poets,  hiftorians,  orators,  phi* 
lofophers,  and  artifts,  that,  by  hiftory  or  tradi- 
tion, had  ever  exifted.  Thefe  remarls;s,  to  which 
every  one  verlant  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece  muft 
give  his  afTent,  fbow  the  influence  which  a 
fpirit  of  freedom,  in  temperate  climates,  has  in 
forming  the  charafters  of  men.  From  the 
conftant  exercife  given  to  the  mental  powers, 
in  the  feveral  republics  of  Greece,  ftruggling 
for  freedom  and  independence,  probably  oci^ 
ginated  that  fuperior  genius  for  hterature,  and 
the  arts,  which  ftione  forth  in  mdividuals;  * 

'.«■.■■     I  III      I         III  ■  I       I  ■       , 

*  For  a  more  particular  explanation  of  this  excitement 
of  the  mind»  fee  the  Treatife  on  Literature,  &c.  Se£l,^2. 
paragraphs  39,  40,  41,  42. 
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8  7i  Similar  obfervations  might  be  made  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  faid,  by  ancient  tradition, 
to  be  defcended  chiefly  from  the  Pelafgi,  by  fe- 
verai  migrations  of  that  people  from  Arcadia. 
They  were  likewife  divided  in  the  time  of  Numi- 
tor,  and  his  fucceflTor  Romulus,  into  a  greaf  num- 
ber of  petty  ftates,  probably  independent  of  each 
othen  The  hiilory  of  thefe  people,  prior  to  the 
time  of  Romulus,  is  chiefly  traditional,  and  of 
Gourfe  imperfed ;  but  not  of  much  confequence 
m  our  prefent  defign,  of  examining  into  the 
merits  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
They  probably,  like  the  ftates  of  Greece,  were 
independent  till  conquered,  one  after  another, 
by  the  Romans,  who  were  never  without  a  pre- 
text for  invading,  plundering,  and  robbing  their 
neighbours,  till  they  fubdued  the  whole  terri- 

•  •  * 

tory  of  Italy,  This  conqueft  took  up  near  to 
four  centuries ;  whereas  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  his  fon  Alexander,  ading  each  of  them  a- 
lone^  unincumbered  with  the  complex  machin- 
ery  of  the  Roman  republic,  overcame  the  ftates 
VOL*  U4  M  of 
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of  Greece  in  a  few  years.  Having  made  thefe 
few  general  remarks,  I  fhall  proceed  to  take  a 
fliort  view  of  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been 
the  conftitution  of  the  republics  of  Greece, 
prior  to  their  fubjedion  under  Philip  and  A- 
lexander. 

88.  Though  the  conftitutions  of  the  an- 
cient ftates  of  Greece,  in  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  republics,  differed  fomewhat  frofti  each 
other  in  their  laws  and  government  j  yet  de- 
mocracy, with  Some  degree  of  ariftocracy,  pre- 
vailed in  all  of  them.  It  is  true,  diere  wefe 
in  fome  ftates  Kings,  as  at  Sparta ;  but  their 
power  feems  to  have  been  limited  chiefly  to  the 
command  of  armies  in  war ;  and  they  moft 
likely  had  fpme  honourable  feat  in  their  coun- 
cils at  home.  But  they  were  refponfible  6)r 
their  conduct  to  the  Ephori,  by  whofe  fentence 
they  were  fometimes  expelled,  or  even  put  to 
death.  The  fame  tribunal  abolifhed,  or  fulpend- 
ed  the  power  of  the  other  magiftrates,  calling 

them 
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them  to  account  at  pkafure.  The  authority 
of  the  Ephori  was  very  great :  they  were  en- 
trufted  with  the  public  treafure,  made  war 
and  peace  ;  and  were  fo  abfolute,  that  Ariftode 
makes  their  government  equd  to  the  preroga- 
tives  of  a  monarchy.  Like  the  other  ma^f- 
trates  of  the  republic,  tiiey  were  elected  by  the 
people,  as  were  die  Archons  at  Adiens ;  who 
having  difcharged  their  duty  with  propriety, 
were,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  aflumed  as  mem- 
bets  of  the  Areopagus,  a  fupreme  court ;  but 
not  with  foch  extenfive  powers  as  the  Ephori 
at  Sparta. 

89.  The  Amphidionie  Council,  held  near 
the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  compofed  of  depu- 
ties from  the  moft  confiderable  ftates  of  Greece, 
Was  fomfewhat  fimilalr  to  the  Diet  -of  the  Em- 
pire ill  Oermaiiy,  and  was  of  great  ufe.  In 
this  gt^nd  fcouncil,  was  confrdered  evei-y  thing 
rti^ve  It)  the  gttieral  pfofperity  of  the  whole : 
^thefy  detfbet^ted  on  the  means  of  defehdlng  the 

'■'■'  M  2  country 
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country  agsunft  a  threatened  foreign,  invafion  j 
and,  by  a  final  decifion,  fetded  differences  be- 
tween particular  ftates.     ,The  natural  arifto^ 
cracy,  in  thefe  republics,  were  the  principal 
magiftrates,  of  various  denominations  in  dif- 
ferent ftates ;  the  inferior  officers  for  the  year  j 
the  diftinguifhed  orators ;  men  who  had  fig- 
nalized  themfelves  for  bravery,  and  condudl  in 
war  ;  and  thofe  individuals  whofe  riches  gave 
them   an   influence  among  the  lower  ranks- 
But  this  ariftocracy  was  by  no  means  a  balance 
to  the  power  of  the  people ;  who  ele<^ed  their 
magiftrates — ^had  the  appointment  to  moft  of 
the  lucrative  and   honourable  offices    of  the 
ftate — ^and  had  great  and  decifive  influence  ia 
the  accufation  and  condemnation  of  citizens. 

90^  The  too  great  power  vefted  in  the 
people,  by  the  conftitutions  of  moft  of  the  re- 
publics in  Greece,  the  wars  in  which  they 
were  fo  often  engaged,  and  the  frequent  fko' 
tuatip^  of  their  magiftracy,  were  the  chief 

cauiiea 
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caufes  that  retarded  their  improvement  in  the 
art  of  government  *  In  thefe  turbulent  re- 
publics, however  free  in  theory,  they  were 
litde  acqusunted  with  the  benefits  of  practical 
liberty.  Whether  the  nobles  or  people,  or  a 
prevailing  faction  of  either ;  whatever  party 
in  the  ftate,  obtained  the  chief  admiqiftra- 
tion;  their  authority  was  almoft  alike  oppref- 
iive  and  tyrannical.  Alternately  mailers  and 
flaves,  thofe  fierce  republicans  were  either 
unable  or  imwilling  to  draw  that  decifive, 
and  impervious  line,  between  the*  powers  of 
government  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubje<3: ; 
a  line  which  forms  the  only  folid  barrier  of 
an  uniform,  confiftent,  and  rational  free- 
dom. '  *  But  they  had  no  notion  of  fuch  a 
conftitution.  The  word  freedom,  which  had 
with  them  fo  many  ideal  charms,. was  litde 
more  than  a  licentious  liberty  in  the  exercife 

M  3  of 

*  Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Greece,  vol.  II.  p.  342.    DubUoj 
1786, 
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of  their  power,  which  they  often  al^ed,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  republic. 

91.  It  was  a  common.  pra<fti,ce  w^ong  the 
needy  Athenians,  who  formed  th^  moft  rxm^iev- 
ous  clafs  in  the  republic,  to  end^vour  to.  alle- 
viate their  mifery  by  a  very  cripiinal  (jonfolation, 
that  of  prpfecuting  their  fuperiors,,  baniflung 
them  from  their  country,  confifcating  tbiei^  e- 
ftates,  ^d  treating  them,  oa  the  flight;eft  pxovo^ 
cation,  often  v/ithout  any  pro-yoc^tioQ  at  all, 
with  the  utmoft  injuftice  aivj;  cryjelty.  This,  was 
fo  much  the  prai£tice  in  Greece,  that  it  w^ 
thought  almoft  impoffible  for  any  perfon,,  who 
had  ferved  the  ftate  in  any  remarkable  degree, 
particularly  at  Athens^  to  efcap^  bpjiiflimeut 
Rather  than  tire  my  reader  with  a  muldtiide 
of  examples,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  place  ii>  the 
Appendix,  a  lift  of  the  moft  remarkable  ftales- 
men  and  generals  who  w^ere  banifhed  at  the 
capricious  nod  of  the  populace.  *     I  cannot, 

however, 

■  ■  III  I     ■■  I     nil      II       11  IT 
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*  Fide  Appendix,  No.  2. 
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however,  refift  nxentioning  here,  a  circumftance 
which  happened  previous  to  die  banifhment  of 
Ariftides^  by  the  influence  of  Themiftocles  with 
the  people,  as  an  inftance  of  their  ftupidity. 
One  of  the  clowns,  who  had  come  from  a  vil- 
lage  in  the  country,  bringing  a  fhell  to  Arifti- 
4es,  faid  to  him,  '  Write  me  Ariflides  upon 

*  this. '  Ariftides,  furprifed,  aiked  him  if  he 
knew  aQy  ill  of  that  Athenian ;  or  if  he  had. 
evar  done  him  any  hurt  ?  '  Me  hurt ! '  faid 
the  fellow,  *  No,  I  don  t  fo  much  as  know 

*  him ;  but  I  am  weary  and  fick  at  heart,  on 

*  hearing  him  everywhere  called  "  the  juft.  " 
Ariftides  then  took  the  fhell,  and  wrote  his 
name  upon  it ;  and  .when  informed,  that  the 
oftracifm  fell  upon  hhn,  modeftly  retired  out 
of  the  forum,  faying,  '  I  befeech  the  Gods, 

*  that  the  Athenians  may  never  fee  that   day 

*  which  fhall  force  them  to  remember  Arif- 

*  tides.'* 

M  4  92. 

*  Encyclopaedia   Britannica,  Edinburgh,  1797.    Vol. 
11,  p.  546. — ^The  oftracifm,  that  terrible  praftice  of  the 

Athenian 
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92.  From  what  has  been  premifed,  and 
from  the  general  hiftory  of  Greece,  it  may  be 
juftly  inferred,  that  a  pure  democracy,  like 
that  of  Athens,  Argos,  and  Carthage,  muft  be 
the  very  worft  form  of  government,  if  we 
make  not  defpotifm  an  exception.  In  thefe 
governments,  the  people,  in  whom  refided  the 
fovereign  power,  were  infolent  in  profperity, 
timid  in  adverfity,  cruel  in  anger,  and  in  af- 
fliftion,  blind,  and  incapable  of  embracing 
fteadily  any  prudent  meafure.  A  democracy 
is  in  its  nature  rafh,  violent,  and  fluctuating, 
as  was  the  cafe  with  all  the  ancient  democrati- 
qal  llates  of  Greece,  Carthage  not  excepted, 
though,  in  each  of  them,  there  were  indivi- 
duals of  moft  extraordinary  abilities,  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  of  peace.  Our  modern  idea  of  a 
commonwealth,    governed    by   chofen    magi- 

flxates, 

r 

Athenian  populace,  appears  to  have  been  firft  inftituted 
after  the  banifhment  of  Hippias,  'fon  of  Pififtrates,  to 
prevent  in  future  all  attempts  at  the  regal  authority  which 
they  had  aflumed.     Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Greece,  vol.  I^ 
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ftrates,  wherein  there  is  eftablifhed  an  equality 
among  the  citizens,  is  very  different  from  a  de-»  . 
mocracy  where  the  mob  alone  rules.  Moft  of 
the  Grecian  ftates  appear  to  have  been  under 
this  misfortune,  from  thpir  commencement,  till 
they  were  finally  conquered  by  Alexander. 
The  caufe  feems  to  have  been,  fome  radical 
faults  in  their  conftitutions,  adopted  in  more 
early  and  barbarous  times,  when  better  fuited 
to  their  rougher  manners  and  cuftoms.  This 
idea  is  probable,  and  explains  what  was  faid 
'  by  Solon,  who,  when  afked,  if  the  laws  he 
had  given  to  the  Athenians  were  the  beft  ? 
replied,  '  I  have  given  them  the  beft  they 
^  were  able  to  bear. ' 

93.  On  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  hiftory 
of  Greece,  we  ^e  apt  to  be  furprifed  at  fuch  a 
number  of  fmall  ftates  preferving  their  inde- 
pendence for  fo  many  centuries.  But  when 
we  come  to  confider,  more  attentively,  the 
policy  pf  the  two  moft  confiderable,   Sparta 

and 
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and  Athens,  extaremely  jealous  of,  and  oftea 
at  war  with  each  other,  our  furprife  ceafes. 
When  at  open  hoftilities,  the  fmajler  repub- 
lics were  induced  by  intereft,  or  compelled  by 
force,  to  arrange  themfelves  on  thQ  fide  of  A- 
thens,  or  of  Sparta,  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  fuccefe  of  th^fe  ftruggles  foi;  dominion, 
was  various;  fometiroes  on  the^  fitJe  of  the 
Spartans,  and  at  other  times  on  that  of  the 
Athenians.  But  fuch  was  the  reciprocal  j^al- 
Qufy  of  the  two  repuWics,  that  die  lofmg. 
party  never  ceafed,  in  fome  ftitiure  war,  by 
every  po0ible  means,  to  re-eftabUfh  the  xn-i 
dependence  of  the  ally  conquered  in  the 
former  conteft.  Though  this  jealoufy  of  thefe 
two  rival  republics  was  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  the  independence  of  t^e  fipaller  ftates, 
yet^  in  the  end,  it  proved  thQ  ruin  of  Greece, 
as  it  kept  them  from  being  fp  firmly  unit- 
ed,, as  eSedually  to  oppofe  Philip  and  his 
fon  Alexander.  It  is  unneceflary,  here,  to 
Oljferve,  that  thefe  two  Monaxchs,  the   moft 

con* 
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confumm^te  wan^lors  2^  politicians  of  theif 
age,  (Jid,  by  the  exercife  of  thi^r  natural  pow- 
ers, by  money,  and  by  treachery,  cwquei? 
the  whole  of  Greece  m  a,  few  years*  Thefe 
con^efts,  and  thofe  afterwards  obtained  in  A-. 
fia,  ftiow  with  hpw  much  more  efficacy,  a 
Monarch,  fkilled,  in  war,  and  in  policy,  can 
cajTy  on  his  (^rations,  than  tiie  general,  who 
nauft  wait  for  the  flow  determination  of  a 
council,  a  fenate,  or  the  people,^  fome  of  whom 
may  be  privately  adyerfe  to  his  fuccefe, 

94.  A  more  circumftantial  account  of  the 
conftitutions  of  the  feveral  republics  of  Greece, 
than  has  been  here  given,  belongs  more  parti- 
cularly to  a  hiftory  of  that  country,  than  to 
ovir  prefent  defign,  If  what  I  have  fhown  is 
juft  enough  to  fatisfy  the  candid  reader,  that  a 
democracy  is  by  no  means  calculated  for  a  per- 
manent and  free  govempient,  it  is  fufficient  for 
our  prefent  purpofe.  In  like  manner,  I  fhall 
^endeavour  to  take  a  ihort  view  of  the  republiQ 
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of  Rome,  from  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Rome 
to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Empire.  But  this 
comprehends  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  changes  in 
their  conftitution,  as  makes  me  doubt  of  my 
capability  of  containing  it  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace, 
as  I  have  hitherto  cbferved,  in  lirmlar  difler- 
tations.  As  thefe  obfervations^  however,  would 
be  incomplete,  without  f  eh  remarks  on  the 
feveral  changes  and  alterations  on  the  jurif- 
prudence  and  privileges  of  the  Romans,  as 
muft  fhow  the  fluduating  and  unfetded  ftate 
of  their  government  on  feveral  occafions,  I 
flxall  proceed  to  give  them  as  concifely  as  pof. 
fible. 


SEC-' 
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SECTION     VI. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  VARIOUS  CHANCES 
IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  RE- 
PUBLIC, FROM  THE  KINGS  OF  ROME  TO  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  GRACCHI. 

95.  The  Kings  of  Rome,  from  Romulus 
to  Servius  TuUius,  v\rere  elected  by  the  Sena- 
tors and  People,  in  which  the  former  had  the 
moft  confiderable  influence.  The  conftitution 
at  this  time  was  a-tnixture  of  monarchy,  arit 
tocracy,  and  democracy;  and  great  harmony 
appears  to  have  exifted  among  the  different  or- 
ders during  the  firft  five  reigns.  The  Senate 
was  poffefTed  of  confiderable  power,  had  a  ne- 
gative on  every  refolution  or  enadlment,  pre- 
vious  to  its  being  laid  before  the  people,  and 
referred  to  themfelves  the  power  of  judging  in 
all  judicial  proceedings.  *  This  conftitution, 
however,  W2^  altered  under  Servius  TuUius,  f 

who 

*  Dionyfius  Halicam.  lib.  IV.  p.  276. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  IV.  p.  229. 
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zeiis,  and  which  gave  them  confiderable  influ* 
ence  in  the  political  ^drs  of  the  ftate.  The 
chief  privileges  left  to  the  Confuls,  were,  to  pre^ 
fide  in  the  great  meetings  of  the  people,  to  af- 
femble  the  Seriate,  and  to  command  the  armies. 
By  the  facred  laws,  tribunes  were  eftabliftied,  * 
who  had  a  powpr,  on  all  occafions^  of  check- 
ing  the  encroachments  of  the  patricians^  and 
preventing  not  only  particular,  but  general  in*- 
juries.  By  thefe  gradual  alterations  on  the 
conftitution,  adopted  after  the  expulfion  of 
Tarquin,  the  people  acquired  confiderable 
powers  in  all  public  tranfafidons. 

97*  The  people  of  Romfe  wei'e  divided  in 
three  different  manners,  by  centuries,  by  curias, 
and  by  tribes ;  and  when  about  to  give  their 
votes,  were  afTembled  and  formed  in  one  o( 
thefe  ways*  In  the  firfl,  the  patricians ;  the 
leading  men ;  the  rich  j  the  Senate;  which  were 
very  nearly  fynonymous,  had  almoft  the  whole 

authority: 

*.  A.  R,  a6o- 
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aiithority :  In  the  fecond,  they  had  lefa ;  and 
lefs  ftill  in  the  thifd.  The  divifiort  into  cen- 
turies was  ^  divifl5n  f a^h6r  of  eftates  and  for- 
tunes, than  of  peifons.  The  whole  people 
were  divided  into  a  hundred  and  ninety-three 
centuries,  which  had  each  a  fingle  vote  :  the 
patricians  and  leading  nien  compofed  the  firft 
ninety-eight  centuries^  a.nd  the  Other  ninety- 
five  confided  of  the  remdndfer  of  the  citizens* 
In  this  divifion,  therefore,  the  patricians  Were 
mafters  of  the  fuffrages,*  In  the  divificto 
into  curiae,  f  the  patricians  had  not  the  fatne 
advantages :  fome  however  they  had ;  for  it 
was  neceflary  that  the  augurs  fhould  be  cSon- 
fulted,  who  were  under  the  difedioii  of  the 
patricians ;  and  no  propofal  could  be  madd 
there  to  the  people,  unlefs  it  had  been  previ- 
oufly  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  approved  of 
by  a  Senatufconfultum.  But  in  the  divifion 
into  tribes,  they  had  nothing  to  do,  either  with 
VOL.  !!•  N  the 


n>—— ^  I  I  I  III. 


*  Titus  Livius,  lib.  I, 

f  Dionyfuis  Halicar.  lib.  IX.  p.  598. 
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ttte  augurs,  or  with  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  y 
and  the  patricians  were  excluded*  The  peo* 
pie  therefore  endeavoured  conftantly  to  have 
thofe  meetings  by  curiae,  which  had  been  cut 
tomary  by  centuries  ;  and  thofe  by  tribes,  they 
ufed  to  have  by  curiae ;  by  which  means,  the 
diredion  of  public  affairs  Was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  transferred  from  the  patricians  to'  the  ple- 
beians. Thus,  when  the  plebeians  obtained 
the  power  of  judging  the  patricians,  a  power 
which  commenced  in  the  affair  of  Cdriojanus,  * 
the  plebeians  infilled  upon  judging  them  by 
aflemblies  iii  tribes,  and  not  in  centuries  ;  and 
when  die  new  magiftracies  of  tribunes  and  se- 
diles  wef e  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  the  people, 
the  latter  obtained,  that  they  fhould  meet  by 
curiae,  in  order  to  nominate  them ;  and,  after 
their  power  was  qmte  fettled,  they  gained  fa 
iar  their  point,  as  to  aflemble  by  tribes  to  pro* 
ceed  to  this  nominadotu 


98. 


f  Dionyfius  HaEcar.  lib*  VIL 
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98.  The  people,  during  thefe  ftraggle^ 
alleging  that  the  patricians,  in  thek  difpenTa* 
tion  of  the  law,  were  capricious  and  arbi- 
tprary,  infifted  en  having  a  body  of  written 
laws  J  and  having  prevailed  in  this  conteft,  de* 
cemvirs  were  appointed,  about  A.  R.  302,  ^ 
to  compofe  thofe  laws;  Thefe  men  were  in- 
verted with  extraordinarjr  powers,  that  they 
ipigbt  exercife  the  fun^ons  of  all  the  different 
oflBces  of  the  ftate,  TThus,  they  found  them- 
fehres  invefted  with  a  cpnfular  and  tribunician 
power :  by  the  one,  they  bad  the  privilege  of 
aflfembling  the  fenate^  by  the  other  the  peo- 
ple; but  they  aflembled  neither  fenate  nor 
people.  While  the  decemvirs  were  in  office, 
Rome  law  herfdjf  enflaved  by  as  cruel  a  ty- 

N  2  ranny 

•^■^M^— —        II       I       I      ■■        I    j       I     ■  I        I    I  I  I.I  I  I  I  •       —^—1  ■ 

*  From  the  colle&ion  of  laws  made  by  the  Triumvirs 
in  Greece  and  other  countries,  the  Ten  Tables  were  this 
year  finiflied  \  th^  year  following,  a  fupplement  of  two 
tables  more  were  completed  by  the  Decemvirs,  who  con- 
tinued in  office  till  Appius  Claudius  brought  about  the 
cruel  immolation  of  Virginia,  in  the  A.  R-  304  :  Livy, 
lib.  III.  c.  37. 
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ranny  as  that  of  Tarquin,.  When  Tarquin 
exercifed  his  enormous  oppreffions,  Rome  was 
feized  with  indignation  at  the  power  h^  had 
ufurped  ;  when  the  decemvirs  exercifed  thdrs^ 
fhe  was  aflonifhed  at  the  power  fhe  had  given. 
But  the  bloody  fpeftacle  of  Vir^nia,  whom 
her  father  immolated  t9  €Ihaftity  and  Liberty, 
put  an  6nd  to  the  power  of  the  decemvirs. 
Every  man  aflerted  his  freedom,  becaufe  every 
man  had  been  injured  ;  each  fhowed  himfelf  a 
citizen,  becaufe  each  had  the  tie  of  a  parent 
The  fenate  and  people  reaflumed  a  liberty 
which  had  been  committed  tp  ridiculous  ty- 
rants. But  it  muft  be  ronarked,  that  no  peo- 
ple vrete  fo  eafily  moved  widi  Ipedbacles  as  the 
Romans.  The  bloody  body  of  Lucretia  put 
an  end  to  the  regal  government.  The  debtor, 
who  appeared  in  the  public  market-place  co- 
vered with  wounds,  caufed  an  alteration  in  the 
law  refpedting  thefe  unfortunate  people.  -The 
decemvirs  owed  their  expulfion  to  the  fight  of 
Virginia.     To  condemn  ManUus,  it  was  neceC- 

fary 
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fkry  to  prevent  the  people  from  feeing  the  ca- 
pitbL  Cafar's  bloody  garment  turned  the  rage 
of  the  populace  agaiijft  the  confpirators,  and, 
in  the  end,  eftablifhed  a  race  of  Emperor$. 

99.  During  the  reign  of  the  decemvirs, 
from  the*  terror  pf  their  defpoufm,  all  w%s 
qui^;  but  no  fooner  was  thejr  power  aholifh- 
ed,  and  freedom  reftored,  than  the  plebeians 
I  began  their  aflaults  on  the  patricians,  which 
niever  ceafed,  till  the  latter  were  deprived  of 
almoft  every  privilege.  The  people  having 
obtained  the  right  of  aflembling  by  tribes^  ftalfe- 
ed  forward  to  ^ume  the  power  of  legiflators, 
and,  without,  the  concurrence  of  fenators  or 
patricians,  ena(fled  laws,  called  Plebifcita ;  * 
and-the  comitia  in  which  they  were  made,  had 
the  name  given  them  of  Comitia  by  Tribes. 
This  was  the  higheft  degree  of  extravagance, 
on  pretence  of  liberty ;  fmce  the  people,  by  en- 
deavouring  to  eftablifli  a  democracy,  a£ted  a- 

N  3  gainft 

*  Dion^fius  Halicar.  l|b.  XI.  p.  725. 
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gainft  die  vay  principles  of  fiich  a  govetti- 
ment ;  for  the  patricians  had  no  fhare  in  die 
framing  or  pafling  of  thefe  laws,  and  yet  wete 
fubjedt  to  them,  * 

100,  Under  fuch  an  ufutped  power,  the 
republic  could  not  hav«  pibfefv^d  4ts  ^fi>nn,  hiwj 
It  not  been  for  thf  authority  of  ^  confute,  t^« 
influence  of  the  cenfof8,  atid  tiow^^^^  idiiimc&e 
abfoluta  commands  of  a  di^tdiv  'Tb<>t£gb 
the  Senate  was  deprived  of  its  ri^ht  'in  Gbe^ 
giflation,  and  had  little  inflaqnce  4a  the  d^ 
pointment  of  the  imagiftirat^  boA  of  wiikh 
privileges  were  ufurped  by  the  people,  ^Ae  Se* 
iiate,  with  the  confuls,  ftiU  retailed  the  e^iecos. 
tive  power,  in  the  ex^rcife  of  wldch,  titier^  ap^ 
peared  ncA  the  leaft  jealoufy  in  ^  people, 
Befides  this  executive  power,  the  Senatje  flail 
pofleffed  ccmfiderable  prerogatives,  as  thoilie  of 
appointing  or  receiving  ambafladors,  of  declar-^ 
ing  war  or  peace:  it  difpofed  of  the  public 

money, 


■-wr» 


*  Pionyfius  Haiicar.  lib.  XJ.  p^  72J, 
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money,  fanned  out  the  revenue,  and,  in  other 
refpeds,  embraced  the  whole  pf  a  monarchical 
power.  *  But  the  Plebeians,  becoming  jealous 
of  the  Senate  and  Confuls,  on  account  of  their 
remaining  privileges,  at  laft  created  military 
tribunes ;  f  and,  Ibme  time  before  the  begin- 
•tiing  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  A.  R.  489,  they 
decreed,  that  themfelves  only  ihould  h^ve  th$ 
right  of  declaring  war.  :j: 

101.  The  manner  in  which  the  judiciary 
power  is  exercifed  in  a  country,  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  to  the  fubjeS,  who  may  be 
judged  to  be  free,  or  in  flavery,  from  the  form 
and  practice  of  the  feveral  courts  of  law.  The 
crixninal  jurifjmidence  of  the  Romans,  gives 
ite  no  great  idea,  either  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  their  juftice.  The  Confuls,  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  Tarquin,    aiHuned  to  themfelves  the 

N  4  power 

*  Polybius,  lib.  VI. 

f  Livius,  lib.  IX. 

I  Frcinfliemius*  Supplement  to  Livy,  Dec.  2.  lib.  VI. 
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power  of  judging  in  all  criminal   cafes ;  but 
they  often  acting,  on  fuch  occafions,  in  a  def^ 
potic  and  arbitrary  manner,  gave  rife  to  the 
Valerian  law,  by  which  it  was  made  lawful  to 
appeal  to  the  people  from  every  ordinance  of 
the  Confuls,  that  endangered  the  life  of  a  citi- 
zen.     The  Confuls,  after  this,  had  no  longer 
power  of  pronouncing  fentence,  in  capital  cafes^ 
againft  a  Roman  citizen,  without  the  coofent 
of  the  people.     This  appears  to  have  been  a 
laudable  alteration  in  the  law.     Hie   people, 
howeverf '  never  fatisfied  with  moderation  in 
the  exercife  of  their  power,  got  themfelves  er 
ftablifhed,  not  only  as  accufers,  but  as  judges 
in  offence?  againft  the  ft^ite,     But  this  power 
they  abufed  in  fo  grofs  and  cruel  a  manner,  in 
the  accufatipn  and  pondemnation  of  many  of 
the  beft  citizens,  warmeft  patriots,  and  greateft 
heroes  that  Romp  ever  produced,  as  muft  brand 
that  part  of  their  adminiftration,  to  the  lateft 
pofterity,  with  infamy.     In  proof  of  this  dread- 
ful, but  juft  accufation  againft  the  tribunes  aji4 

populace 
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populace  of  Rome,  I  fliall  place,  in  the  Appen- 
dix, the  cafes  only  of  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus, 
Furius  Camillus,  Metellus  Macedonicus,  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  Cicero,  *  all  of  whom  reflect 
the  greateft  honour  on  the  republic  of  Rome, 

102.     The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  criminal  cafes  of  a  private  nature, 
had  much  more  the  appearance  of,  a  regular 
court  of  juftice,  than  thofe  which  concerned 
the  accufation  and  condemnation  of  individuals, 
fuppdfed  to  be  guilty  of  treafon,  or  other  pub- 
lic offences  againft  the  ftatp.     In  private  caufes, 
where  crimes  were  committed  by  one  citizen 
againft  another,  a  Quaeftor  was  appointed  by 
fpecial  dommiffion,  who  nominated  the  judge 
of  the  queftion ;  and  this  laft  drew  loti  for  the 
judges  or  jury,  whb  were  to  judge  of  the  fa6l ; 
and  thus  the  tribunal  was  formed,     But  the 
Quaeftor  was  varioufly  nominated ;  fometimes 
by  the  Senate,  at  other  times  by  the  People ; 

and 

A 

■"■— "■'     *■  '  "     '■'■"'       '  '  '      >'  '■  ■'  '  .■%'■  '■ M 

*  Vide  Appendix^  No.  3. 
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and  there  were  cafes  in  which  both  had  a  fliare 
in  his  nomination.  This  c^ce  (rften  fell  on 
cme  of  the  magiftrates,  and  fbmetimes  on  a 
private  perfon  :  He  was  called  the  Quxftor  of 
parricide  j  and  is  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Ae 
twelve  tables.  *  Difputes  often  arifmg,  on  the 
nomination  of  a  Quaeflor,  the  Senate  was  fome- 
times  obliged  to  chufe  a  Dictator,  to  e7cerd£» 
ihe  office  of  Qua^ftor. 

IDS.  The  Romans,  in  the  €onftru6doh  of 
thdr  courts,  and  form  of  procedure  in  civil  at 
fairs,  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  their  juftice ;  and 
fcem  to  luive  fliown  in  them  more  of  a  ijpirit 
f)f  freedom,  than  in  the  criminal  courts.  The 
court  confifted  of  the  Pnrtor,  jas  judge,  and  a 
cert^  number  of  men,  Mfcewife  called  judges, 
who  a£ted  as  a  jury  in  eacfe  mfe.  A  mimber 
of  dbefe  juc^es  was  pitched  upon  £br  each 
chvSe ;  a  cuilom  nearly  the^&me  as  that  which 
is  now  pradifed  in  England.     Thia  iimilitude 

is 

^  Fomponitts  in  the  Second  Law>  ^%eft.  de  turig.  jur» 
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4s  ftUl  more  4  apparent^  from  the  Praetore  fijdng 
the  jt^ig^  with  die  coi^ent  of  the  parties :  the 
great  txumber  of  exertions  tha:t  can  be  made 
now  In  England,  amounts  pretty  nearly  to  this 
ci^lom.  The  judges  decide^  only  the- quet* 
dons  relating  to  fiifts ;  for  e3;:am]f)le,  ^idtttj^er 
a  (until  of  r^Loney  had  b^n  paid  or  not ;  whe- 
ther lain  z€t  had  beien  committed  or  not  i  but 
^^tieflions  of  right*  v?we  carried  before  the 
Centumvirs ;  a  court  m;c»re  int^llig^t  4n  the 
4aw8  relative  to  property. 

1  Q4u  The  Praetors  ^kete  cfeded  ^aanuaily ; 
-Jnit  the  office  of  the  Judgess,  i^  the  moft  part, 
cotttimied no  longer  than  during  the  dependence 
of  a  ^Higle  eauie:  th^  were  always  chofea 
fiom  the  order  of  Senators,  tffl  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi.  Tiberius  Gracchus  ^procured  a  law 
to  be  palTed,  that  they  ihotild  be  takai  from 
the  Equeftrian  order ;  a  change  fo  very  con^ 
xierable,  that  the  Tribune  boafted  of  having 

cut, 

■       _  ■  ■  ■■  I  I  "  9   mm^mm^a^,      li' ^ 

*  Q^atilian,  lib.  IV..  p.'  54^ 
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cut,  by  one  rogation  only,  the  finews  of  the 
fenatoiial  dignity.  After  this,  at  Rome,  the 
people  had  the  greateft  fliare  of  the  le^flative, 
part  of  the  executive,  and  part  of  the  judiciary 
power ;  by  which  means,  they  had  fo  great  a 
•wdght  in  the  government,  as  required  fpme 
other  power  to  balance  it  The  Senate,  in- 
deed,  had  part  of  the  executive  power,  and 
fome  fhare  in  the  le^flative ;  but  this  was 
not  fufficiept  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  people.  It  was  neceflary  that  they  fhould 
have  a  ih^te  in  the  judiciary  power,  which 
they  accordingly  had,  when  the  Judges  were 
qhofen  from  among  the  Senators.  But  when 
the  Gracchi  deprived  tiiem  of  that  power,  * 
the, Senate  were  no  longer  able  to  withftand 
the  people.  To  favour  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jed,  they  ftruck  at  the  liberty  of  the  aonftitu- 
tion ;  but  both  fell  in  the  conteft. 

lx)5.     Hence  arofe  infinite  mifchiefs  to  the 

ftate: 

*  Aj  R.  639. 
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ftate :  the  form  of  government  was  changed, 
at  a  time  when  the  fire  of  civil  difpord  had 
fcarce  left  any  fuch  thing  as  a  conftitudon. 
The  Knights  were  no  longer  that  middle  order, 
which  united  die  people  to  the  Senate ;  the 
chain  of  the  conftitution  was  broken.  There 
were  even  particular  reafons  agdnfl:  transferring 
the  judiciary  power  to  the  Equeftrian  order. 
The  conftitution  of  die  army  was  founded  on 
the  principle,  that  none  fhould  be  enlifted  as 
foldiers,  but  fuch  as  were  men  of  fufficient 
property  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct  to  the  re- 
public. The  Knights,  as  perfons  of  the  great- 
eft  property,  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  legions. 
But  when  their  dignity  increafed,  and  diey  re- 
fufed  to  ferve  any  longer  in  that  capacity,  it 
became  neceflary  that  anodier  kind  of  cavalry 
fhould  be  rsdfed  :  Thus  Marius  enlifted  all  forts 
of  people  into  his  army  ;  and  foon  after  the  re- 
public was  loft.  *  Befides,  the  Knights  were 
farmers  of  the  public  revenues  ;  a  fet  of  rapa- 
cious 


*  Salluft  dc  bello  Jugurth. 
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dous  men,  who  fbwed  new  imfOTes  among  a 
tniferable  people,  and  made  a  fport  of  the  pub- 
lic calamity*  Inftead  of  gi^ng  to  fuch  men 
the  power  of  judging,  they  ought  to  have  been 
under  the  eye  of  the  Judges.  When  the  ju- 
diciary power  at .  Rome  was  transferred  to  the 
&rmers  of  the  revenues,  there  was  an  end  c^ 
order,  policy,  magiftracy,  wd  virtue. 

106*  By  the  end  of  the  third  Punic  war,  * 
great  wealth  was  amafled  in  the  public  trea- 
fury ;  individuals  were  become  rich,  and  lux- 
ury had  got  among  the  middling  ranks  of  the 
people.  But  foon  after  the  judicial  power  was 
transferred  from  the  Senators,  to  the  Equeftrian 
order,  by  the  influence  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  f 
voluptuoufnefs,  a  licentious  liberty,  and  a  difire- 
gard  to  the  laws,  gradually  gained  ground  a- 
mong  all  ranks  in  the  ftate.     The  dreadful 

civil 


*  A.  R.  621. 

f  A.  R.  630.  Hiftory  of  Roman  Republic,  by  A.  Fer- 
gufon.    4to.  Edinburgh.     1783.    Vol.  L  page  292. 
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cwil  wars  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Catiline,  foon 
fucceeded,  which  paved  the  way  for  Csfar's 
ufurpadon.  How  different  were  thefe  times, 
from  thofe  before  Rome  had  extended  her  con- 
quefts  beyond  Italy,  when  the  feveral  princi- 
palities were  governed  as  confederates,  and  the 
laws  of  each  republic  were  preferred.  But 
when  fhe  enlarged  her  conquefts,  the  Senate 
could  have  no  immediate  infpedtion  over  th^ 
provinces ;  and  the  Magiftrates  refiding  at 
Rome^  being  incapable  of  governing  the  diftant 
parts  of  the  Empire,  they  were  obliged  to  fend, 
for  that  end.  Propraetors  and  Proconfulst 

107.  During  their  command,  they  were 
entrufted  with  a  power,  which  comprehended 
that  of  all  the  Roman  magiftracies,  nay  even 
that  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people.  *  They, 
being  inverted  with  more  than  monarchical  pre- 
rogatives, were  abfolute  in  the  exercife  of  the 

three 

.™  ■     I  ■  I  ■  III  II  ■       11    I  ■.     ■        I        I        ■!  ■  I  > 

*  They  made  their  edi£ts  on  their  arrival  in  the  pro- 
vinccs. 
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three  powers  ;  and  might  he  properly  denomi-' 
nated  the  tyrants  of  the  republic*  For  as  the  per-* 
fons  fent  to  govan  in  thefe  provinces,  were  to 
exercife  the  executive  power,  both  civil  and 
military,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  inveft  them 
alfo  with  the  legiflative ;  for  no  other  magiftrate 
coidd  prefume  to  make  laws.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege of  the  utmoft  confequence ,  to  a  Roman 
citizen,  to  have  none  but  the  people  for  his 
judges :  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would 
have  been  fubjeft,  in  the  provinces,  to  the  ar- 
bitrary  power  of  a  Proconful  or  Proprsetor, 
who  were  the  fole  judges  in  all  afl^irs,  civil 
and  criminal.  But  this  privilege  of  the  Roman 
citizens,  was  often  accon^anied  with  fo  much 
pride  and  infolence,  as  proved  almoft  infuffer- 
able  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  produces  ;  w^ho 
were  treated  with  the  fame  infolent  hauteur  that 
the  Turks  at  prefent  beftow  on  the  Chriftians. 
Thus,  the  city  never  felt  the  tyranny  which 
was  exercifed  on  conquered  nations  ;  for  in  the 
Roman  world,  as  at  Sparta,  thofe  who  were 

free, 
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freej  wete  entirely  fo ;  while  thofe  who  were 
ilaves^  laboured  under  the  extriemity  of  flavery. 

108.  While  the  citizens  paid  taxes,  they 
were  taifed  with  great  juftice  and  equality. 
The  reguktion  of  Sfervius  Tullius  iAras  obferv- 

ed,  who  had  diflributed  the  people  into  fix 

_  / 

clafles^  according  to  their  diflference  of  proper- 
ty ;  and  fixed  the  feVeral  fhares  of  the  public 
taxes,  in  proportion  to  that  which  each  perfon 
had   in  the  government      The  Setxate  bore 
with  the,  greatnefs  of  their  taxes^  on  account 
of  the  propiortionabk  degree  of  power  annex- 
ed to  it ;  and  the  other  claffei  confbled  them- 
felves  for  their  lefs  degree  of  influence^  becaufe 
of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  tax.     There  wad  alfo 
pother  thing  worthy  of  admiration,  in  this 
divifion  into  clafies ;  it  beiiig  in  fome  meafure 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  conftitutibh, 
it  followed,  that  an  equal  levying  of  the  taxes, 
was  fo  conne£ked  with  it,  that  the  one  could 
not  be  aboliflied  without  the  other.     But  while 
the  city  paid  the  taxes   without  trouble,  or 
VOL.  lu  0  paid 
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paid  none  at  all,  ^  the  provinces  wore  {Sundered 
by  the  Knights,  who  were  the  fanners  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  ;  and,  in  the  difcharge  of  this  duty, 
oppreflfed  exceedingly  the  inhabitants.  ^  All 
^  Afia  (iays  Mithridates)  experts  n>e  as  its  de- 
*•  liverer  j  (o  great  is  the  hatred  which  the  ra- 
^  pacioufne&  of  the  Proconfuls,  the  coi^oh 
^  tions  made  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue, 
*  and  the  q^ks  and  ca^s  of  judicial  proceed- 
^  ing,  have  excited  againft  the  Romans. '  f 

109.  From  tihb  juft  reprefentadon  of 
die  government  of  the  Romans,  in  their  pro- 
vinces, it  is  evident,  that  the  ftrength  of  their 
empire  was  never  equal  to  its  extpent  Vet 
rtotwiAftanding  that  foiiie  of  tfieir  provin- 
ces were  kept  quiet,  by  a  government  rf 
terror  and  oppreflion,  yet  there  were  others 
which   revolted   on  every  favourable   oppor- 

^  tunity; 

*  After  die  conqueft  of  Macedonia  the  Romans  paid 
no  taxes. 

f  Speech  taken  from  Togms  Fompeius^  and  related  bj 
.Juftift,  lib.  38. 
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turiity ;  the  filcnt  fpirit  of  rebellion  prevail- 
ed  in  alf,  but  was  kept  down,  by  the  never- 
x:eafmg  vigilance  of  a  tyrannical  government* 
This  occafioned  almoft  a  conftant  movement 
of  the  Roman  legions,  from  one  end  of  the 
,*mpir6  to  the  other  ;  and  when  the  liberty  of 
Rome  was  at  laft  invaded  by  the  northern  na- 
tioni,  it  was  looked  on  by  the  provinces  as  the 
happy  sera  of  their  freedom. 

1 1 0-  This  condition  of  the  Roiiian  provinces 
is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  has  been  for  fome 
time  paft,  and  is  at  prefent  felt,  in  the  feveral 
principalities  of  !l^urope,  where  the  defpotifm 
of  the  French  has  extended  its  power.  But 
the  profcriptionSy  confifcations,  aflaffinatidna, 
and  robberies,  oiF  the  French,  go  beyond  every 
thing  of  the  kind,  in  cruelty  and  injuftice,  that 
his  occurred  fmce  the  times  of  Marius  and 
SyUa.  The  grievous  oppreflSons  of  the  French 
are  the  more  to  be  abhorred,  as  thfey  have  been 
comtnitted^  after  tajdling  the  cotiquered  pe6- 

0  2  pie 
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pie  with  the  moft  endearing  expreflions  of  e* 
ternal  friendfhip,  fraternity,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  higheft  degree  of  equality  and  li- 
berty. What  could  be  expeded,  however,  from 
luch  an  unprincipled  people,  who  pride  them^ 
Tdves  in  their  atheifm ;  but  the  breaking  through 
the  moft  folemn  engagements  and  treaties, 
with  the  fame  eafe  tfiat  they  have  denied  the 
exiftence  of  God,  and  his  all-ruling  providence? 
From  fuch  a  tondudl  of  oppreffion  and  cruelty, 
and  their  wickedly  daring  the  powers  of  God 
and  men,  there  muft  lurk  in  the  hearts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  their  conquered  provinces,  an 
infuperable  averfion  to  their  prefent  defpotic 
governors;  ready  to  break  out  in  open  re- 
volt, as  foon  as  they  perceive  it  can  be  done 
with  fuccefs. 

111.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  carried  on  war,  they  were 
naturally  led  to  certain  practices,  which  ftrong- 
ly  counteracted  that  boafted  fpirit  of  freedom, 

held 
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held  to  be  the  firft  and  moft  precious  part  of 
their  conftitutions.  The  number  of  helots  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  and  flaves  in  pofleffion  of 
the  Romans,  in  confequence  of  their  vidtories, 
produced  in  both  a  fierce,  domineering  fpirit, 
incompatible  with  that  humanity  which  ought 
to  exift  among  a  free  people.  The  hiftories  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  Q|pw  to  what  an  abjed: 
date  dieir  flaves  were  reduced.  But  as  this  is  a 
difagreeable  fubje<ft,  rather  than  enlarge  on  it, 
'  I  fhall  refer  my  reader  to  a  paper  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, on  the  abufe  of  power.  I  may,  how- 
^ver^  here  obferve,  that  thofe  who  treat  flaves 
^th  inhumanity,  or  otherwife  abufe  their 
power,  Ihow  how  readily  thetntnfition  is  made 
from  licentious  liberty  to  defpotifnu  But  be^ 
fides  the  bad  effects  the  correftion  and  pu^- 
niihment  of  the  flaves  muft  have  had  on  their 
minds,  the  employment  of  ^flaves  in  agricul^- 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts^  hurt  eflentially  the 
power  and  profperity  of  the  republic.  Fpr  as 
idleness  and  diflipation  are  tKe  great  fources  of 

0  3  poverty 
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poverty  and  difcontent ;  fo  induftrjr,  occonomy, 
and  the  wealth  that  arifes  from  them,  never 
fail  to  produce  that  hilarity  of  i^irits,  heaWi, 
and  contentment,  everywhere  fo  obfenrable  a» 
mong  the  induftrious  vyho  are  free. 

112.  The  many  olyeAions^  which  inight 
now  be  juftly  mad4||  to  the  democrattcal  g<>- 
vernments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  couid  not,  in 
thefe  ancient  times,  be  ui^ged  with  the  fame 
force,  while  war,  cpnqueft,  or  defence,  were 
their  chief  objefts.  The  moft  ^xceptionaUe 
circumftance  in  their  governn^anta,  however, 

« 

and  which  was  produffcive  of  fo  mimy  difafr 
trous  events,  was,  the  ecmftant  jealoufy  6»t 
fubfifted  between  the  people  aftd  the  nobles^ 
efpecially  at  Rome.  But  it  was  '  difficidt  to 
reftify  ■  abufes  that  feemed  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture of  democracy,  which  left  the  cidziMis  ty- 
rants in  one  capacity,  and  flaves  in  another ; 
for  true  freedom  was  not  then  knbwn^  There 
Vas  wantirjg  a  third  power,  to  moderate  the 

'  -         dem^ncjs 
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demands  of  each,  when  incdnfiftent  with  the 
proQ)erit7,  dignity,  freedom,  and  iafetf  of  the 
republic  This  was  fomedmes  obtained  by  a 
Didbitor,  who  poffeffed  the  higheft  degree  of  , 
defpodc  power ;  but  as  this  fupreme  office  was 
ufually  conferred  on  the  perfon  moft  remarkable 
for  his  patriotifm,  wifdom,  and  abilides,  it  was 
commonly  exercifed  wit^  great  juftice,  till  the 
dme  of  Sylla  and  Marius«.  But  no  fooner  was 
order  reftored,  or  the  purpofe  accompliflied  for 
which  the  Didator  was  created,  and  he  had 
laid  down  his  power,  with  the  infignia  of  his 
office,  than  the  ufual  jealoufy  in  the  plebeians 
b^an  to  appear.  This  was  natural  to  a  peo- 
ple, ever  defirous  of  authority ;  indig^it,  dit 
contented,  and  unhappy,  from  the  poifbn  of 
falfe  politics,  which  they  greedily  imbibed  from 
one  another ;  the  never-failing  confequence  of 
idlenefs  and  diffipation ;  for  they  were  mdo^ 
Jent  io  every  thing  but  the  exercife  of  arms. 

0*  !!#• 
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113.  That  none  of  the  governments  of 
ancient  Greece,  or  of  Rome,  however  v^ell 
fuited  to  the  people,  and  the  times  in  which 
they  exifted,  could  poffibly  be  adopted,  vdth 
propriety,  by  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
can  fcarcely  be  difputed.  This  muft  appear 
evident,  not  only  from  the  ftiort  view  that  has 
been  here  given  of  thpir  conftitutioi^s,  but  more 
particularly  to  thofe  who  fhall  read,  with  at- 
tention, the  hiftories  of  thefe  countries.  The 
imperfedion?  of  their  government  could  not 
be  readily  perceived  by  a  people  bred  and  e- 
ducated  in  them,  and  who  had  no  experience 
of  a  better  conftitution.  The  great  body  of  the 
people,  therefore,  were  fo  much  attached  to 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
lived,  that  they  gave  it  a  preference  to  all  o- 
thers.  The  difference  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  manner  of  life,  with  certain  forms  and 
ufages,  peculiar  to  each  nation,  from  .what 
iBxifts  at  prefent  in  Europe,  would  no  doubt 
(jjccafion   a  correfponding  difference   in  their 

laws. 
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laws.  But  the  fliift  obfervaiice  of  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  fonn  of  worlhip,  in  the  Pa^ 
gan  reli^on,  muft  have  given  fuch  a  peculiarity 
to  their  conilitution,  as  to  render  it  inadmii^ 
(ible  among  Chriftians.  After  pointing  out 
theie  f^<^s,  I  am  gready  at  a  lofs  to  account 
for  the  invincible  attachment  which  fome  of 
our  Latin  and  Greek  fcholars,  and  others,  by 
them  educated  in  theii;*  principles,  have  for  the 
conftitiitiqn  and  govemmeiit  of  tliQ  axicient  re» 
:8t 


11 4,  I  formerly  remarked,  that  in  civil 
wars,  in  thofe  of  defence,  and  in  all  other  vio^ 
lent  commotions  of  a  ftate,  of  any  confiderable 
duration,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
exerted  to  their  utmoft  extent,  extraordinary 
abilities  appear  in  individuals,  that  in  more 
peaceable  tinies  would  have  remained  latent 
and  unknown.  As  I  have  already  treated  on 
this  fubjeft,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for 
thefe  extraordinary  efFefts  of  an  uncommon  and 

long 
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long  continued  excitement  of  the  mind,  I  (hall 
only  here  obferve,  that  during  thefe  Solent 
ftru^es  in  war,  and  polidcs,  in  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  fo  frequently  en- 
gaged, fome  of  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity 
appealed*  We  cannot  read  the  hiftories  of 
thefe  countries,  given  us  often  in  the  moft  elo- 
quent and  captivating  language,  without  being 
moved  to  the  higheft  degree  of  admiration,  on 
difcovery  of .  the  tranfcendent  abilities  of  m^y 
of  their  heroes,  legiflators,  orators,  and  poets. 
In  this  ftate  of  the  mind,  we  are  apt  to  transfer 
our  rapturous  applaufes  of  thefe  great  men,  to 
the  times  and  government  in  which  they  flour- 
iihed  ;  and,  without  examirung,  minutely,  the 
nature  of  their  rq>ublics,  to  give  them  a  pre- 
ference to  better  conftitutions,  where  liberty  and 
property  are  more  fully  fccured.  This  is  the 
only  apology  I  can  make  for  thofe  men,  whdTe 
knowledge  in  languages,  and  propenfity  to  cri- 
ticifm,  greatly  exceed  their  judgment  in  legif- 
latlon. 

sjc- 
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SECTION    VII. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THi 
LATE  REPUBLICS  IK  EUltOPE* 

115.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  other  re- 
publics of  Italy,  now  under  the  authority,  and 
new-modelled  by  the  adminiftration  of  France, 
were  formerly  governed  by  a  fevere  defpotic 
ariftocracy,  being  each  a  republic  of  Nobles, 
with  a  populace  of  ilaves«  There  veas  an  ob- 
fcurity  in  the  whole  of  their^  adminiftration, 
the  powers  of  which  viete  not  thoroughly  un- 
derftood,  efpQcially  at  Venice;  nor  were  many 
of  the  laws  publicly  known,  by  which  the 
people  were  bound.  In  the  trials  at  Venice, 
for  fuppofed  offences  agsdnft  the  ftate,  I  have 

4 

been  informed,  that,  on  certain  occafions,  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges  refembled  more 
a  SjKinifti  inquifition,  than  thofe  of  an  ordi- 
nary court  of  juftice.     Under  a  government  fo 

oppreffive 
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oppreflive  and  tyrannical,  where  the  lower 
clafles  of  the  people  were  held  in  the  utmoft 
degree  of  fubjeftion,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  would  receive  the  French  and  their 
conft^tution,  though  worfe  than  their  own, 
with  that  degree  of  alacrity  and  cheerfulnefs, 
which  fl^tves  fhow  when  emancipated.  For, 
in  every  republic,  however  well  conftituted  at 
its  commencement,  the  management  of  public 
afeirs,  in  procefe  of  time,  from  the  opulence, 
fuperior  abilities,  and  ambition  of  fome,  and 
the  dependence  and .  indolence  of  others,  gets 
into  a  few  hands,  who  ufually  perpetuate  one 
another  in  office,  with  a  tyranny  increaling  with 
their  powers.  This,  in  fome  degree,  muft  have 
been  the  cafe,  even  in  Switzerland,  fo  famed 
for  its  love  of  liberty ;  otherwife  the  French, 
with  all  their  power,  treachery,  and  diffimula^ 
tion,  could  not  have  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
on  their  territories.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
Zimmerman,  who  is  himfelf  a  Swifs^j  fays,  in 

his 
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kis  Treatife  on  Solitude—*  The  all  powerful 
and  imperious  governor  confiders  his  litde 
territory  as  the  univerfef.  His  breath,  alone^ 
decides  every  queftion  that  is  proposed  at  the 
Guildhall ;  and  the  reft  of  his  time  is  whoW 
ly  occupied  in  maintaining  his  influence  over 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens  Within  his 
own  territory,  he  is  the,  greateft  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  :  the  honeft  labourer  croUch^ 
es  with  fear,  and  trembling  in  the  prefence 
of  his  redoubtable  majefty ;  for  he  knows 
the  ruin  that  awaits  his  anger.  * 

m 

\ 

116.  Republics  moft  commonly  originat€^^ 
in  certain  diftrifts,  favoured  by  nature  for  de- 
fence ;  from  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  determined  refolution,  for  a  feparate  and 
independent  government ;  which  caufes  them 
to  revolt  from  the  arbitrary  authority  of  their 
rulers.  This  refolution,  when  taken  by  a  few 
leading  men,  foon  becomes  general :   for  the 

ideas 

*  Page  120. 
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idedn  of  liberty,  equality,  ^d  a  form  of  go 
vemment,  in  which  all  are  to  have  an  tqual 
enjoyment,  have  fuch  charms,  and  give  fuch 
irreMible  courage  to  the  people  in  battle,  as 
no  equal  power,  nay,  perhaps,  double  theit 
number,  can  overcome.  Thef6  motives  maki 
all  men  brave,  adventurous,  and  obftinately 
perfevering  j  and  when  they  have  fucceeded 
in  thdf  enterpri2;e,  they  think  themfelves  fully 
recompenfddr  by  the  laurds  and  independence 
they  have  obtained  in  &e  conteft. .  But  thef^ 
ftruggles  for  the  prize  which  they  fo  ardenri^ 
defire,  we  muft  confider,  in  moft  cafes,  as  a 
fpeeulation  in  politics,  a  deep  gamt,  in  which 
they  do  not  always  fucceed.  For,  from  the 
hiftcMy  of  all  the  republics,  of  which  I  haVe 
any  knowledge,  and  for  the  reafons  .already 
fuggefted,  they  havd  every  one  ti^^minated  in 
an  ariftocratical  tyranny,  worfe  dian  the  gp^ 
vemment  of  any  abfolute  monarch  in  Eu-- 
tope. 


117- 
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117.  The  hiftoiy  of  Geneva,  from  15  26y 
when  that  city  {bock  off  its  dependence  on  the 
Duke  of  Savby,  to  1782,  *  fiilly  exemplifies 

« 

the  unhappy  ftate  of  republics,  in  general,  in 
the  jealoufy  which  conftantly  fubfifts  between 
the  populace  and  the  adminiflration.  During 
that  long,  period,  many  were  the  violent  con- 
tefts,  between  the  people  and  the  nobles,  for 
d)£  eftablifhment  of  their  conftitution,  which 
was  not  finally  iettled  till  1782  ;  fince  which 
time  alHi  parties  remained  tolerably  quiet,  till 
the  late  arrival  of  the  French  to  new-model 
their  govemment  To  give  a  fin^e  inftance 
of  the  great  changes  ifdiich  time  produces  in 
a  republic,  let  us  take  a  fliort  view  of  the 
mi^ity  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  Doge 
o£  Venice.  In  thia  great  perfonage,  were  for- 
merly veftedi  the  moit  extenfive  pavrers ;  be 
waa  PrefKleixt  in  all  councils  of  ftate.  Admiral 
afid  Capttaini-General  of  the  fleets  and  armies ; 

but,  bsfore  the  late  French  invar»^%  he  wa^ 

no 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  VoL  VIL  p.  619. 
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no  more  than  a  fplendid  flave :  he  cotild  not 
vifit  a  friend,  or  receive  a  foragn  aitibaffador,' 
without  a  fpecial  order  from  the  fenate  for 
that  purpofe. 

1 1 S.  When  large  tra<fts  of  land  ^e,  by 
natursd  barriers,  or  general  confent  of  the  in- 
habitants, divided  into  provinces^  the  dangers 
of  war  oblige  them  to  unite  in  a  confederacy 
for  their  mutud  defence.  When  thefe  con- 
federacies are  formed j  it  is  ufual  to  ftipulate, 
that  each  province  fhall  enjoy  its  own  laws 
and  religion,  as  before  the  treaty  of  imion.  -  As 
all  the  members  of  the  diet,  or  aifembiy  of  the' 
ftates,  are  equally  concerned  in  the  demand  in 
favour  of  their  conftituents  in  the  provinces  j 
fo,  to  this  article  they  readily  affent  They  are 
only  bound  to  fuch  regulations,  laws,  and  af- 
feflments,  as  fhall  be  found,  by  a  geiietal  a- 
greement,  neceflary  for  maintaining  their  po-. 
litical  union  on  a  refpe<3:able  footing,  and  for 

(lefrayiiig 
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defraying  the  of  dinarr  ejcpences  of  govern- 
ment  in  peace  and  war.  But  each  province 
having  an  internal  government,  and  conftitu- 
tion  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  independent  of  the 
reft,  fubjeds  the  whole  public  admiiiiftration 
to  difficulties  and  procraftinations  extreme- 
ly  detrimeiital  to  the  ftate.  Such  a  confe- 
Tttenyirtntyhatever  p^  rf  the  world  it  may 
exift,  muft  be  confidered  aa  a  complicated  ma- 
c^hine^  which  can  be  regulated  only  by  the 
nice  management  of  a  variety  of  delicate 
/Q>rin^j  audi  is,  of  confequencp,  often  fubge£t 
to  irregular  motions,,  not  eafily  reftrained.  . 

119i  From  accompetition  in  oertain  ar- 
ticles df  trade,  there  often  arifes  a  jealoufy  be- 
tween  particular  provinces,  which  prevents  them 
£rom  a£ting  with  that  heartinefs  and  unanimity, 
in  the  paffing  of  laws  neceflary  for  the  generkl 
benefit  of  the  confederacy,  or  advantage  of  the 
individual  ftate,  For  thefe  reafons,  political 
republics,  even  in  times  of  peace,  want  that 

VOL.  II.  P  firmaeft. 
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firmnefs,  fteadinefs,  and  energy^  necellaiy  to 
their  good  adminiftration :  but  in  war,  when 
unanimity,  ipromptitude,  and  deciiion  are  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  their  fucceis,  then 
it  is  that  feparate  interefts  and  procraftination 
always  prove  more  or  lefs  ruinous  to  the  fbte. 
From  this  loofe  connexion  of  the  feveral  pro- 
Tinces,  the  ariftocrattcal  party  is  apt  to  be  tam^ 
pered  vnth  by  fome  neighbouring  potentate  or 
repuUiCy  who,  for  the  increafe  of  power  and 
political  intereft,  wifhes  to  have  the  dire^on  ci 
dieir  adminiftration.  This  has  been  the  cafe 
with  the  United  Provinces,  a  species  of  hep- 
tarchy, which  was  more  or  lefs  under  the 
influence  of  the  Court  of  Verfailles  during  the 
whole  of  the  laft  century,  till  it  fell  at  laft  in- 
to the  gulf  of  defpotifin  under  the  repuUic 

a* 

of  France. 

12a  Thefe  obfervations  and  refle£kions 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  Thirteen  Cantons 
of  Switzerland,^  and  to  the  United  Provinces 

of 
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of  America ; '  where  the  Freni2h%^  hy  dieir  eraif-. 
furies,  and  unremitting  aifiduity,  in  clubs,  and 
feditious  fpcietiesy  kept  up  at  great  expence, 
have  feduced  many  fro^i  their  true  intereft 
and  allegiance,  as  good  fubje(f^s.  The  dif- 
ference of  religion  in  the  feveral  provinces 
of  Ajnerica,,  but  more  e^ecially  in  the  Can- 
txyai  of  S^tz^land,  wh4^e  as  many  are  of. 
the!  Rtenact  Catholic  as  of  the  Calviniftical 
£uth,  i$  a  circimiflanpe  xiot  ^ry  favoiirablQ 
to  the  |w?efervati<)n  of  a  ftridt  and  cp^did 
ttnioa  among  tli^m*  ^  But  %ei^  are  odier 
CbflBcoes  ^  J^c^t^?^  amoag  ^e  leading  men 
in  a  republic,  jg^^,  violent  an  :^^^^^ 
though  not  fo  permanent  as  that  filent  fhynefs 
for  one  another  on  account  of  religion.  In 
every  republic,  for  example,  the  perfon  or  per- 
fons  veiled  with  the  executive  power,  being 
^SoSen  from  the  legiflative  body,  are  not,  in 
point  of  rank  and  dignity,  fufEciendy  removed 
from  their  companions  in  the  National  Aflem- 
bly.     This  is  often  the  fource  of  parties  and 

P  2  cabals 
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cabals  in  the  ftate  for  thefe  high  offices,  the 
dignity  of  which  is  commonly  kept  up  by  a 
fevere  and  terrific  adminifbation.  The  falfe 
idea  of  enthufiaftic  democrates,  that  there  is 
neidier  heart  nor  fpirit  but  in  a  republic  ;  that, 
under  the  democratic  form  of  gdveilunent  a- 
lone,  people  may  fpeak  the  truth  with  freedom 
and  fafety,  is  not  well  founded;  for  in  thde 
Hates,  indifcreet  politicians  are  under  the  jea- 
lous obfervatioii  of  many  fpies,  Thb  was  well 
known  to  thofe  who  took  the  liberty  of  cen- 
fiuing  too  freely  the  adminiftration  in  Venice 
or  Genoa,  before  the  French  revolution,  when 
they  were  independent  republics. 


SSG' 
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CONCLUSION. 


After  this  concife  examination  lof  the  con- 
{Htutions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  republics, 
it  might  be  expected  that  I  fhould  likewife 
take  a  ihort  view  of  the  Britifh  Government  :• 
iBut  this  tafk  is  in  a  great  meafiire  fuperfeded» 
by  what  I  have  ah«a(Jy  faid  in  the  firft  three 
Se(9ions  of  this  Treatife.  To  bfe  mwe  particu- 
lar, then,  on  that  fubje£t,  would  be  to  tranfgrefs 
on  the  padence  of  every  reader,  the  leaft  ver- 
fant  in  our  hiftory.  I  ftiaU  therefore,  in  this 
Concluflon^  reftri<3:  myfelf  to  fugh  general  ob- 
fervations  as  may  diftindly  prove  the  fuperig- 
rity  of  oujr  conffitution  to  any  other  hitherto 
ipftablifhed  in  any  part  of  the  worlds 

121.  The  three  rooft  noted  forms  of  gp- 
yenament :  are,  the  monarchical,  ariftocratical, 

P  3:  iind.. 
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and  democratical ,;  of  each  of  which  our  con- 
ftitudon  certainly  partakes,  but  ;without  thofe 
difadvantages  to  which  all  of  them  are  liable. 
Thefe  are  prevented  by  the  fingular  form  of 
our  Parliament,  confiding  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  the  check  w^ich  each  has  on 
the  other  two,  in  all  deliberations  relative  to 
legiflation  and  other  afts  of  govemrrient.  It 
is  from  this  Parliament,  fo  happily  formed,  all 
the  laws  have  flowed  forming  our  conftitution ; 
which  gives  freedoiii  to  the  Tabjie£t,'  fecurit}^ 
to  his  perfon,  property,  •  and  religidri  j '  hfeftews 
rewards  on  improvements  in  agricAkiire,  me- 
chanics, commerce,  and  every  Ipecies  of  trfe- 
ful  invention.  Our  conftitution,  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  foreigners,  diffufes  a  hippineifs 
and  contentment  through  the  whole  nation, 
except  to  a  few  feditious,  difcontented  men, 
who,  for  fmifter  ends,  or  from  imbecility' of 
mind,  exclaim  againft  every  a£t  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  who  would  make  bad  fubjedts  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 


]  >  ;* 
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1 22.  The  idea  of  fuch  a  £bnn  of  govern* 
.ment  as  ovmy  <Hd  not  efcape  the  ancients ;  but 
they  thought  it  more  theoretical  than  pra£ti«> 
cal^  and,  of  ccHufe,  ipoke  of  it  i:ather  ^  a 
happy,  defireable  flate,  than  one  which  pould 
be  expeded  ever  to  take  place.  The  many 
revolutions  of  government  anxong  the  ancients^ 
their  frequent  wars  for  conqueft  and  for  power, 
the  defpotic  power  of  their  kings,  nobles,  and 
oft@n  of  the  peic^le,  kept  diem  from  advancing 
iij  the  knowledge  of  government,  or  of  fug* 
gefting  to  th?mfeives  fuch  a  conftitution  for 
freedom,  fecurity,  aijd  equality,  under  tlie  law, 
las  we  eiyoy.  Tacitus,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  as  well  informed  in  the  affairs  of 
government  as  any  pf  his  contemporaries,  was 
of  opinion,  that  a  government,  confifling  of  a 
qhief  n^giffr^te,  nobles,  and  the  people,  might 
be  pr^ii^  in  theory,  but  could  hardly  ever  ex-^ 
ifk  in  fitflt ;  or,  if  it  did  exift,  could  not  be  of 
long  continuance.  *     Though  we  have,  in  fad, 

P  4  realized 

*  Nam  cunft^  pajtipnes  ej:  urbes  popujus,  aut  pri- 

mom, 
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realized  the  Utopian  felicity,  mentioaed  as  iihr^ 
piaaicablebyTadtos,diercftiU  remain  among- 
UK  fome  in&tuated  men,  who,  in  their  ^agfe^^ 
for  a  rqpubiic,  feem  inclined  inconfiderately  to 
ppil  down  themoft  glorious  fabric  of  a  confti- 
tution  that  has  ever  yet  been  framed; 

1 2  S.  This  bbaft  of  human  wifdom,  thbuglt 
iQ^rfe<fi,  as  muft  be  all  the  works  pf  men, 
contijiues,  every  SefSon  of  Parliament,  to  im- 
prove ;  but  the  plan  of  thefe  pretended  n*- 
formers,  i&  to  make  it  give  way  to  a  riepublic^ 
iimilar  to  what  has  beea  adopted  in  France. 
The  diffimilarity,  however,  of  theiformer  and 
prefent  conftitutions  of  Britain,  and  of  France, 
precludes  every  idea  of  the  poffibility  of  fuch 
im  abfxird  fcheme  taking  place* .  The  cpde  of 
kws  forming  the  conftitution  of  France  has, 
fihce  the  commencement  of  their  revolution, 

imder- 

mores,  aut  finguli,  regunt :  dele£la  ex  his,  et  conftituta 
reipublicae  fprma,  laudari  faciliuSy  quam  pYenir£>.  vel  fie* 
vcnit,  baud  diutuma  cflc  ppteft.'— Annales,  lib.  IV.  c.  33«^ 
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undergone  many  alterations,  but  is  ftill  nnfet^ 
tied,  and  probably  muft  uadergo  other  matOi- 
ri^  cluuiges^  beficHre  a  firm  and  ileady  goveriv 
meat  can  be  fecured.  What  thefe  laws  are  at 
jprefent,  I  know  not;  but  the  Chief  Conful 
now  afliimes  a  more  than  regal  pomp,  and  go- 
verns with  a  dei^otic  power,  not  oidy  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  but 
the  Pope ,  himfelf.  For  it  is  he  that  has,  after 
.  a  long  toleration  of  atheifm  and  irreligion,  re-^ 
eftablifhed  the  Roman  Catholic  worihip  in 
France ;  reducing  confiderably,  however,  the 
itipends  and  the  number  of  their  archbifkops, 
HfliqpS,  and  inferior  clergy ^  It  is  by  him,  or  ^ 
byMsorder,thatthey  are  collated  to  their  bene- 
fices ;  Ihe  FvtSi  Confid  apipears  to  be  the  head 
c{  the  Galilean  churcbi ;  .and  alii  its  members 
are  under  the  civil  jurifdidion.  But  as  a  more 
particular  account  belongs  radier  to  the  hiftory; 
of  France,  I  willingly  leave  this  fubjedL 


124 
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124.  From  the  laft  Sedlion,  it  is  fuflScient- 
iy  apparent,  that  the  conititutions  of  the  late 
republics  in  Europe  were  incompatible  with 
that  freedom  of  the  fubjed,  and  fecurity  of  his 
perfon  and  property,  which  a  good  man  would 
wilh  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to  poffefe. 
For  a  fmall  diftrid  of  country,  a  better  form 
of  government  mijght,  no  doubt,  be  fuggefted, 
than  ^xiiled  in  any  of  the  kte  republics  in 
Enrqpe.  But  when  a  nation  becomes  great 
and  populous,  it  is  ill  fitted  for  being  a  com^* 
monwealth ;  ambition  is  apt  to  trample  upon 
juftice,  felfifhnefs  upon  patriotifhi,  and  the 
public  weal  is  iacriQced  to  private  views.  The 
ingenious  and  learned  Baron  de  Montefquieu 
fays,  ^  A  very  curious  fye&^e  it  was,  in  tlie 
'^  laft  century,  to  behold  the  impotent  efforts 

*  the  JInglifh  made  for  the  eftablilhment  of 

*  democracy.     As  thofe  who  had  a  fliaire  in 

*  the  dire^on  of  pubfic  affairs  were  void  of 

*  all  virtue ;  as  their  ambition  was  enflamed  by 
^  the  fuccefe  of  the  moft  daring  of  their  mem- 

*  bersj 
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f  ters  *;  as  the  fjririt  of  a  &^on  was  fujpi- 

*  prefled  only  by  that  of  a  fucceeding  fadicm, 

*  the  government  was  continually-  changii^. 

*  The  people,  amazed  at  fo  many  revolutions, 
^  fought  everywhere  for  a  democracy,  witlK 

*  out  being  able  to  find  it     At  length,  after 

*  ia  feries  of  tumultuary  motions  and  violent 

*  fhocks,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 

*  to  the  very  government  which  they  had  To 

*  odioufly  profcribed, '  f 

125*  This  is  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the 
unfetded  ftisite  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  dor- 
ing:thofe  times/ when  all  were  folicitous  to 
obtain  fuch  a  reform  in  the  government,  as 
ihould  convey  more  permanent  happinefs  and 
contentment  than  they  had  hitiherto  expm- 
enced.  This,  however,  did  act;  take  pktee  till 
the  Revolution,  when  the  bafis  of  a  truly  free 
eonflitution  was  laid;  ever  fmce  which  time, 

it 

*  Cromwell. 

f  L^Efprit  des  IfOix,  torn.  I.  p.  ^o,^ 
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it  has  been  gradually  impro^ng*     Though  by 
thefe  means  our  government  is  become  the 
admiration  of  foreigners^  yet  it  has  not  giveh 
univerial  fatisfa^tion  at  home,  on  account  of 
-thofe  reftlefs,  malignant  fpirits,  common  to  all 
countries,  who  feem  never  i  fo  happy  as  when 
employed  in  difFufmg  their  rancorous  dffcontent 
among  others.     Thefe  mifanthrppes  are  great- 
ly affifted  in  their  oration^  on  the  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  of  the  nation,  by  the  falfe  arguments 
of  fome  ambitious  men,  of  confiderable  abili- 
ties, in  Parliament,  who  have  no  other  view, 
in  conftantly  oppofmg  the  minifter,  than  to 
get  themfelves  brought  in  for  a  fhare  in  the 
adminiftratioil^    They  even  derive  confblation 
fiom  the  independent  men  of  genius,  who  fail 
not  to  correct  the  minifter  for  fome  overfight 
cr  error,  and  to  whom,  for  their  i  wifdom  and 
fteadinefs  in  oppofition  to  every  unconftitu- 
tional  meafia:e,  the  public  is  greatly  indebted 
Every  circumftance  that  can  be  brought  againft 
the  adminiftcation,  is  repeated  with   internal 

fatisfecdion} 
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/atisfadion ;  but  the  gr&t  lilxur)r  <)f  difcontetit 
h  indulged  on  the  fubje£l:  of  a  reform,  ^which, 
ivith  many,  is:  a  mere  pretext  to  overturn  the 
conftitutiofu 

126.  I  know  not  exadly  the  fyftem  of 
government  thefe  wild  politicians  propofe.  to 
themfelves ;  and  they  probably  are  as  ignorant 
aa  I  am,  in  regard  to  the  conftitiition  they  may 
be  induced  to  adopt,  in :  thdr  progrefs  through 
rebellion,  anarchy,  and  confulion*  But  fix)m 
the  Htde  I  know,  of  what  they  hold  the  moft 
^efireable  points  to  be  obtained,  they  feem.  in-* 
dined  to  lodge  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment in  ■  Ae  people ;  for  the  majefty  of  the 
people,  *  equality  of  ranks,  imiverlal  fuflSrage, 
annual,  biennial,  or  triennial  Parliaments,  can 
bear  no  other  interpretation.  I  mean  not  here 
to  leffen  the  eftimation,  in  which  every  man 
of  refle<Jiion  ought  to  hojd  the  people  at  large, 
or  that  affedibnate  regard  due  to  the  populace 
of  every  country ;  but  I  incline  not  that  they 

ihould 
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&ould  be  our  gov«mor&  For  the  hiftories  of 
all  ages, ,  where  the  people  have  had  the  prin- 
cipal fway,  prove,  that  democracy  is  the  wqrft 
fjpecies  of  government  that  can  exift,  abfolute 
monarchy  not  excepted.  In  the  one  cafe,  we 
have  a  fin^e  defpot ;  but  in  the  other,  a  thou- 
land  tyrants, 

127.  The  Majefty  of  the  people  has  been 
vociferated  all  over  Europe^  as  well  as  in  Bri-» 
tidn ;  £ar  by  this  epithet,  or  high  foimding  tin 
tie  conferred  on  the  popiilace,  every  demagoguis 
hopes  to  gadn  them  over  to  his  party.  Ith 
the  lower  wders  of  the  people  that  arfethm 
i^blimely  denommated ;  but  had  they  ufed  ft 
{^afe  more  cxprefEve  of  their  utility  to  themr 
fdves,  and  to  the  public,  when  indu^bus,  it 
would  have  communicated  a  much  more  juft 
idea  of  their  worth,  and  be^i  more  honourable 
to  them.  This,  however,  would  not  have 
ferved  the  purpofe  of  the  feditkms  fowdlv 
who  mean  to  flatter  and  cajole  by  hyp^tiole:? 

of 
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of  courfe  the  plain  language  of  tnith  and  fin-- 
cerity,  muft  give  way  to  a  high-flowing  ftyle, 
capable  of  excidng  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  addrefled.  This  favour- 
ite expreflion,  the  Majefty  of  the  People,  may 
no  doubt  be  ufed  with  great  propriety,  when 
applied  to  their  reprefentatives,  the  Houfe  of 
Commons ;  but  not  to  the  people  individually 
taken.  In  the  revolutionary  language  of  France, 
ta  rife  in  a  mals,  was  to  fhow  the  majefty  of 
the  people  in  its  full  fplendour ;  and  it  certain-^ 
ly  imported  a  power  fufiicient  to  overturn  the 
ftate,  by  their  becoming  the  legiflators.  But 
as  we  have  a  good  conftitution,  continually  im* 
proving,  and  as  we  know,  from  the  experience 
of  paft  ages,  the  great  abufe  of  power,  when 
in  the  handa  of  the  people,  let  us  avoid  that 
anarchy  and  deftru£tion,  which  muft  arife  from 
the  dangerous  practice  recomniended  by  the 
French  demagogues,. 
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:  1 38,  Equality  in  regard  to  the  lawa  en-^ 
;  jcrjred  by  every  Britifh  fubj^ft,  is  v^etl  under- 
ftood  ;  but  equklity  of  rank,  and  univerfal  dti- 
zenihip,  have  iti  them  fomething  fo  fobUfli 
and  abfurd,  that  they  fcarcely  defeive  refuta- 
tion. For,  till  meii  are  created  with  a  pcrfefl; 
equality  of  talents,  genius,  and  difpofition,  there 
muft  neceflarily  be  diflfetence  of  ranks  and 
power ;  and  if,  from  the  creation  of  the  worid, 

« 

Providence  has  iinifomdy  eftabliihed  a  fubordi-' 
nation  among  men,  by  bellowing  oh  them  dif-* 
fereiit  degrees  of  inteUeifhial  power,  then  all  en-- 

'  deavours  to  counteraft  this  wife  defign,  i^  to  aift 
contrary  to  what  was  inftituted  for  oiu:  happi^ 
nefs.  It  may  be  objeded,  that  all  tyriannies,  un- 
der whatever  form  they  may  have  exii^t^d,  have 
conftantly  fupported  a  fubordinatioi;!,  with  a 
ftcidnefs  proportioned  to  thfe  tyranny  exercifed 

'  in  the  ftate.  But  we  muft  confider  that  ^ufe 
of  power  we  call  tyranny,  as  a  circumftaice 
fuperadded  to  the  form  of  government,  vritho^t 
which  it  may  undoutrtedly  exift ;  but  it  is  ^ 

qually 
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qually  certain,  that  no  governnient  can  poffibljr 
fubfift  without  fubordination. 


/ 


1 29.     The  French  have  carried  the  fyftem 
of  equality  and  citizenfhip,  to  the  utmoft  de- 
gree  of  extravagance,  with  an  impiety   and 
folly,  which  aftonifli  the  reft  of  the  world ; 
and,  that  all  might  be  equal,  every  rank  of  no- 
bility was  abolifh^d.     That  atheifm  and  irre- 
ligion  might  be  pradifed  with  impumty,    it 
was   likewife  neceffary  to  abolifh  the  clergy, 
without  diftindion,  and  the  public  worfhip  of 
God  throughout  France.     That  the   Roman 
Catholic  religion,  eftablifhed  in  France,  would 
have  admitted  of  fome  reform,   no  one  will 
deny :  this  might  even  have  been  extended  to 
the  condud:  of  fome  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy ;  but,  on  this  pretence,  totally  to  abolifh 
rdigion,  and  the  whole  clerical  otder,  was  fhock- 
ing.     This  was,  however,  no  more  than  what 
might  have  been  expeded,  from  fo  many  a- 
theifts  as  were  among  the  Jacobins,  the  lUumi- 

VOL.  lU  Q  ^^^> 


,\ 
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nati,  and  their  difciples,  who,  in  their  vehemence 
and  violence  in  the  fettfement  of  their  ccmftitu- 
tion,  came  at  laft  to  l>ring  one  another  to  the 
guillotine,  .which  brought  fome  of  the  reft  to 
their  fenfes.     The  privileges  of  the  Peers  of 
France,  and  of  the  Nobifity  in  general,  were 
cert^nljr  too  numerous  and  extenfive  for  the 
profperity  of  the  country :  their  banefiil  influ- 
ence reached  to  the  mer(;j|iant,  the  trafficker, 
mechanic,  farmer,  and  peafant;  all  of  whom 
otrght,  by  every  means,  to  have  been  proteft* 
ed  and  encouraged.     Thofe  privileges,  there- 
fore, which  interfered  with  the  happinefs  and 
profperity  of  thofe  ranks,  ought  to  have  been 
abolifhed,    but  not  the  order  of  nobility.  ^ 
By  thefe  refolutioi^s,  however,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  reaped  fome  temporary  ad- 
vantages;  for  by  .unjuftly  feizing  the  land^ 
•of  the  clergy  and  the  nobifity,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  the  hammer,  money  was  laifed 
to  defray  the  expences  of  tibeir  wars;  and  the 

purchafer^ 

_  _  * 

*  Fide  Appendix^  No.  4» 
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purchafers  of  the  lands  were  feciired  in  the  m- 
terefi:  of  the  revolution.  But  all  refonns,  or 
revolutions  of  government,  which  on  that  pre- 
tence have  taken  place,  on  principles  inconfift- 
ent  with  true  freedom,  ind  the  profperity  of 
the  coimtry,  have  feldom  been  of  long  dura-« 
tion*  Witnefs  the  numerous  changes  in  the 
form  of  government  and  adminiftration^  which 
have  taken  place  in  France,  fihce  the  daWning 
of  the  Revolutioni  ITiey  have  no  doubt  ob- 
tained at  laft  a  fingular  ipecies  of  government, 
apparently  an  oligarchy,  but  in  reality  more 
like  a  defpqtic  monarchy  than  a  republic, 
which  they  affed  to  call  it ;  and  which,  al- 
^ough  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  yet  on  fo  firm  a 
bails  as  to  enfure  its  permanency. 

1  so*  I  cannot  perceive  how  the  univerial 
fuffirage,  infilled^  on  by  the  feditious  dema- 
gogues  of  this  country,  could  pcffibly  be  of  the 
iinalleft  advantage  to  th^  lower  yanks  of  tha. 

Q  2  people* 
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people.     Not   one   in   five  hundred,  perhaps 
even  in  a  thoufand,  of  the  indirilrious  labbur- 
ers,  can  have  any  perfonai  acquaintance  with 
the  candidates,  for  becoming  theij:  member  j 
and  if  they  had,  are  they  capable  of  judging 
righdy  to  whom  the  preference  ought  to  be 
given  ?     However  defireable  it  might  be  to  the 
populace,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  to 
look  forward  to  two  or  three  days  of  drunken* 
nefs  and  diffipation,  at  the  expence  of  the  can- 
didates, it  certsdnly  could  not  be  of  any  real 
advantage  to  the  voters  or  their  families.     But 
after  thefe  men,    whofe   wealth  arifes  folely 
ftom  their  induftry,  have  had  the  honour,  in 
a  drunken  vociferous  tumult,  of  returning  a 
member  to  Parliament,  would  they  be  better 
reprefented  than  at  prefent,  when  he  is  chofen 
by  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  which  always 
fiippofes  an  intereft  in  the  welfare  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  country  ?     Certainly  not     It'  is 
likewife  evident,  that  the  frequent  repetition  of 
a  general  ^ledtion,  by  the  biennial,  or  triennial 

Parliaments 
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Parliaments  propofed,  would  be  extren^ely  hurt- 
ful, not  only  to  the  candidates  and  the  voters, 
but  to  the  country  in  general ;  and  that  even 
the  bufmeji  in  Parliament  could  not  be  fo  well^ 
or  fo  efFedually  canied  on  as  at  prefent 

131,  In  Scodand  the  efFeds  of  thofe  days 
of  drunkennefs  and  riot,  at  the  eledions  in 
boroughs,  even  according  to  our  prefent  mode, 
are  clearly  perceived  in  the  after  condud:  of 
the  eledtors.  *  Their  morality  is  not  thereby 
improved ;  their  poverty  is  "incre^fed ;  an4^ 
what  is  extremely  difagreeable  in  fociety,  an 
animofity  is  often  kept  up,  for  fpme  t^me,  her 
tween  the  oppofite  parties,  efpecially  in  ftnall 
towns.  And  this  ferment  among  the  mechan- 
icSj  produced  by  politics,  ^nd  ftrong  liquors, 
ceafps  not  with  the  c^vafs  fpr  their  deacons, 
and  filling  up  their  town-council,  at  the  Mi- 
chaelmas immediately  preceding  the  general  e- 
ledlion.  For,  as  the  deacons  of  the  feveral  cor- 
porations of  mechanics,  are  chofen  annually. 
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a  little  polidcs,  among  the  freemen,  goes  on 
throughout  the  year ;  which  gives  them  a  gofc. 
fiping,  idle  turn,  and  keeps  them  poor.  Thefe 
are  perhaps  the  reafons  why  fome  gM  men  of 
obfervati<5n  aflerted,  that  the  Royal  Boroughs 
in  Scodand  had  declined  in  their  trade,  and  of 
courfe  in  their  ppiilence,  fmce  the  Unipn  ;  be? 
fore  which  time,  a  feat  in  Parliament  was  not 
fo  much  coveted  ;  of  confequence,  the  canvaf^ 
for  it  was  much  lefs  than  at  prefent ;  and  the 
induftry  pf  the  inhabitants  was  proportion^ly 
greater.  There  were,  no  doubtj  fome  excqh 
tions  to  this  general  obfervation,  where  a  fear 
port,  or  other  local  fituation,  favoured  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  borough  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  large  manufa<3[uring  towns  or 
villages,  that  rptum  no  member  to  Parliament, 
are  pbferved  to  be  the  moll  thriving  and  prof- 
perpus. 

132.     It  may  be  objeded,  that  the  pra<aice 
in  England,  at  their  elections,  is  nearly  the 

fame 


\ 
^ 
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iaine  with  the  tiniverfal  fufFrage  propofed  ;  as 
every  one,  poflefled  of  forty  (hillings  a  year, 
becomes  thereby  an  eleftor.  *  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  pradtice  is  a  good  one ;  experi- 
•  ence  has  fliown  it  to  be  extremely  inconveni-* 
ant  and  expenfive  to  the  candidate  ;  who  is  not 
enabled  to  difcharge  his  duty  in  Parliament  a 
bit  better,  becaufe  his  feat,  for  which  he  ought 
to  pay  litde  or  nothing,  has  coft,  in  proportion 
to  the  oppofition  given  him,  from  five  thoufand 
to  fifty  thoufand  poimds.  The  great  expence 
that  frequently  occurs,  in  an  endeavour  to  be 

Q  4  retumedi 

*  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  fpirit  of  the  law^ 
as  may  be  feen  in  an  a&  of  Parliament,  pafled  in  the  eighth 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  the  1429,  wherein  it  is  ena£ied, 

*  That  the  Knights  of  (hires  (hall  be  chofen  in  every 
^  county,  by  people  dwelling  and  refident  in  the  fame 
'  counties,  whereof  every  one  of  them  (hall  have  free  land 

*  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  ihillings  by  the  year, 
f  at  leaft,  above  all  deduAions. '  ^fhe  letter,  but  not  the 
fpirit  of  this  law,  has  been  ever  fince  obferved ;  for  forty 
ihillings  a  year,  A.  D.  1429,  was  equivalent  to  twenty 
pounds  a  year  in  i8q^. 
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returned  for  a  borough  or  county,  often  with- 
out fuccefs,  to  the  ruin  of  many  a  family, 
muft  be  owing  to  fome  radical  fault  in  our 
conftitutioni  This,  I  apprehend,  to  be  the 
too  great  number  of  electors ;  a  fault  not  eafily  i 
to  l^e  correfted  ;  for  the  remedy  would,  pro- 
bably, be  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
populace :  but  this  obfervation  extends  not  to 
Scodand,  where  ^lediofts  ^x^  made  widi  lels 
trouble  and  expence, 

133,  After  the  eledion  of  a  member,  for  a 
county  in  Scotland,  the  perfon  returned  gives 
^  dinner  to  the '  eleftors,  in  which  confifts  al- 
moft  the  whole  expence  of  his  eledlion.  But 
to  obtain  a  feat  in  Parliament,  for  a  fet  of  bo- 
roughs in  Scotland,  efpecially  where  there  is  a 
competition  of  candidates,  is  often  much  more 
expenfive ;  for  all  the  competitors  for  the  prize, 
are  obliged  to  vifit  feveral  times  each  of  the 
boroughs  in  the  diftrift,  \>efoTe  they  meet  by 
'^eir  delegates,  fpr  the  eledion  of  the  memr 

ben. 
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ber.  From  the  different  mode,  however,  of 
eleding  in  the  two  countries,  the  total  expence 
incurred,  by  the  whole  boroughs  of  Scodand, 
does  not  amount,  in  general,  to  fo  much  as 
has  been  often  expended  on  the  election  of  two  * 
citizens  for  Weftminfter.  The  caufe  of  this 
great  difference,  in  the  expence  of  an  eledion 
in  England,  and  of  that  in  Scotland,  is  ob^ 
vious  ;  for  as,  during  the  canvafs,  moft  of  the 
voters  mufl  eat  and  drink  at  the  expence  of  the 
candidate  ;  where  they  are  moft  numerous,  the 
expence  will  be  greateft.  I  have  lived  long  e- 
nough  to  have  feen  a  good  number  of  general 
ele<9ions,  and  likewife  thofe  for  n^embers  to 
fupply  vacancies  as  they  occurred  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  but  never  heard  it  alleged,  that 
in  Scodand  there  was  not  a  competent  number 
of  eledlors  for  each  county. 

» 
134.     It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  our 

boroughs  eled  by  delegates,  which  prevents 
all  confuficto  a,nd  turnult  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion; 


^ 
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tion ;  and  could  fuch  a  pradice  be  introduced 
into  England,  by  delegates  from  parifhes,  or 
otherwife,  the  mode  oif  eleding  would  there- 
by, I  am  perfuaded,  be  greatly  meliorated. 
But  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  in  England, 
look  on  the  voting  for  a  member  as  an  honour- 
able privilege,  which  gives  them  fome  import* 
ance  in  fociety.  Did  they  receive  any  real  ad- 
vantage from  their  fufirage,  I  would  reafon  as 
they  do ;,  bi^t  as  none  is  thereby  derived,  it 
fliould  be  confidered  rather  as  a  voluntary  fer- 
fice  than  a  privilege.  The  importance  which 
Che  fufirage  of  an  individual  confers  on  him, 
among  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  others,  is 
merely  ideal ;  for  nothing  can  give  confe- 
(|uence  to  the  honeft  labourer,  but  his  induA 
try  and  frugality,  which  bring  contentment, 
happineis,  and,  in  the  end,  riches  ot  eafy  cir- 
cumAances.  But  as  fuch  a  confiderable  change, 
in  the  law  and  pradice,  at  eleftioris  in  England, 
could  not  poffibly  be  adopted,  without  Hiking 
tfce  coafe<juences  of  tumultuary  meetings  of 

the 
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0ie  feditious,  In  various  parts  of  the  t:oiintiyi 
which  might  endanger  the  conflitution  itfelf : 
let  us  reft  fatisfied  with  the  law  as  it  now 
ftands.  For  though  a  law  may  be  far  from 
the  beft  that  could  be  devifed,  to  anfwer  the 
purpqfe  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  yet  haying, 
on  its  fide,  the  fandion  of  time,  and  meetin^^ 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  people^  it  plight 
not  to  be  altered,  but  with  great  cautioQ  anc} 
pircumfpeSionf 

135,  As  often  as  my  fubjed  has  led  me 
to  contemplate  die  condition  of  the  induftrious 
clafles  of  the  people,  it  has  been  my  conjHant 
and  lincere  delire,  to  be  able  to  fuggeft,  what-* 
ever  might  have  a  tendency  to  corred  their  er-* 
rors  and  miftakes^  and  thereby  to  render  them 
more  happy,  and  fadsfied  with  the  fituatidn  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them.  This, 
however  muft  be  copfeffed  to  be  a  raoft  ar-. 
(luoiis  talk^  not  from  any  obftrudion  we  meet 
^th,  in  poin^ng  out  the  true  road  to  wealth 

and 
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and  contentment,  but  in  the  difficulty  of  con- 
vincing thofe  weak  minds,  of  the  great  efficacy 
of  the  means,  which  are  ever  infallible,  when 
fteadily  purfued.     But  as  example  is  ever  more 
powerful  and  perfuafive  than  precept,  let  them 
look  at  the  pious  good  man,  who  is  induftrious 
and  frugal,  and  they  will  find  him  conftantly 
happy   in  his  family,  in   his   circumftances ; 
fometimes  rich,  and  always  contented.     To 
reverfe  the  picture,  let  them  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  diffipated,  idle  man,  efpecially  if  he  is  one 
of  thofe  weak  reftlefs  brains,  who  has  become 
politician,  and  turned  his  mi|id  more  to  the 
public  intereft  than  his  own ;  and  they  will 
find  him  often  bankrupt,  and  always  imhappy. 
Even  this  method  of  direditing  the  conduct  of 
the  populace,  fo  cle)^,  fo  palpable  to  the  fenfes, 
and  confirmed  by  eVery  day^s  experience,  meets 
not  always  with  that  fuccefi  that  might  be  ex- 
pedled  from  viewing  both  fides  of  the  picture. 
For  though  there  are  among  them  fome  prudent 
men,  witK  excellent  underftandings,  yet  the 

great 
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great  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
are,  in  their  minds,  mere  children ;  and  of 
courfe  reqiure  the  aid  of  exemplary  con4u£t, 
in  their  neighbours,  to  keep  them  in  their  du- , 
ty.  When  they  are  fo  fortunate,  which  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  it  is  of  more  real  fervice  to 
them,  than  would  be  all  the  fermons  of  all 
the  world  ;  though  thefe  no  doubt  are,  on  fome 
occafions,  of  great  ufe.' 
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No.  I. 

ON    THE    USE   AND    ABUSE    OF    POWER. 

It  Is  certain,  however,  that  there  have  been 
in  all  ages  eminent  perfons,  who,  from  their 
being  ftrongly  Imprefled  with  the  principles  of 
morality,  a  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  that  de* 
"^  gree  of  humanity  and  benevolence  which  ever 
attend  good  nien,  have  refifted,  even  when 
raifed  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate,  every 
temptation  to  the  abufe  of  power.  But  there 
is  a  curious  circuriiftance,  in  the  hlftbry  of  the 
liiunan  mind,  of  two  oppofite  paffions,  which 
conftandy  haunt'  and  influence^  with  more  or. 

left 
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lefs  force,  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. There  is  ftrongly  implanted  in  all  a  love 
of  freedom,  which  is  too  often  accompanied 
with  a  propenfity  to  tyrannize  ;  for  the  freedom 
which  men  claim  to  themfelves,  they  are  fome- 
times  unwilling  to  grant  to  others ;  and  the 
principle  which  infpires  the  wifh  of  independ- 
ence, often  produces  the  exercife  of  oppreflion. 
This  cannot  be  better  exemplified,  than  by 
contrafting  the  condition  of  flaves  under  an  ar- 
bitrary,  with  thofe  living  under  a  free  govern- 
ment. That  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  better 
undeif  an  arbitrary  than  under  a  free  govern- 
ment, is,  I  believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory 
of  all  ages  and  nations.  In  the  Roman  hifto- 
ry, the  firft  time  we  read  of  the  magiflxate  in- 
terpofing  to  prote<fJ:  the  flave  from  the  violence 
of  his  mafter,  is  under  the  Emperors.  When 
Vidius  Pollio,  in  the  prefence  of  Auguftus, 
barb^oufly  ordered  one  of  his  flaves,  who  had 
committed  a  flight  fault,  to  be  cut  into  pieces, 
and  thrown  into  his  pond,  as  food  for  the  fifh- 
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es^  the  Emperor  commanded  him,  with  indig* 
nation,  to  emancipate  immediately,  not  only 
that  flave,  but  all  the  others  that  belonged  to 
Hm.  Under  die  Republic,  no  magiftrafie 
had  authorky  fufiicient  to  proted);  die  flave, 
much  lefs  to  punifh  the  maAer. 

£Mmlar  obfervadons  may  be  made  in  regard 
to  die  prai^ice  of  miodem  dmes,  in  every  ccmntry 
where,  unfbrtunatdy,  the  law  of  flavery  is  efta-- 
blifhed.  The  magi&rate,  when  he  proted):s  die 
flarie,  intermeddles  ifl  fome  meafure  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  private  property  of  the  ma£- 
t£X.  In  a  free  country,  where  the  mafter  is 
peifhaps  either  a  member  o|f  the  colonial  aflem- 
Uy,  or  an  eiedor  of  fvich  a  member,  die  exe^ 
cudve  ofiker  dare  not  i«Cerf^e  in  dds  way^ 
but  widi  <^  gr«aK3eft  caudon  and  drcumlpec- 
tion,  Tlie  r^^^  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
to  die  mailer,  r^nd^^rs  it  more  difficuk  for  him 
<o  prot^  die  flave«  But  in  a  country  where 
the  government  ij  in  a  great  meai^  a^MtKoy, 

VOL,  II.  R  where 
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where  It  is  ufual  for  the  magiftrate  to  intef^ 
fere  even  in  the  management  of  the  private 
property  of  individuals,  and  to  fend  them  per- 
haps a  Lettre  de  Cachet^  if  they  do  not  mar 
nage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much  ca- 
ller for  him  to  give  protedtion  to  the  flave ; 
and  common  humanity  naturally  difpofes  him 
to  do  fo.  The  protedion  of  the  magiflxate 
renders  the  flave  lefs  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  his  mailer,  who  is  thereby  induced  to  con- 
lider  him  with  more  regard,  and  to  treat  him 
with  more  gendenefs.  Gende  ufage  renders 
the  flave  not  only  more  faithful,  but  more  in- 
telligent ;  and  therefore,  upon  a  double  accoimt, 
more  ufeful.  He  approaches  more-to  the  con- 
dition of  a  free  fervant,  and  piay  poflTefs  inte- 
grity, and  fome  degree  of  attachment  to  his 
mailer's  intereil ;  virtues,  which  frequendy  be- 
long to  free  fervants,  but  which  never  can  be- 

r 

long  to  a  flave,  who  is  treated  as  flaves  com- 
monly are,  in  countries  where  the  mafter  is 
perfectly  &ee  and  fecure. 

This 
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This  properifity  to  the  abuffe  of  power,  un- 
happily, fo  frequently  a  paffion  in  the  human 
race,  occafions  everlaftihg  animdfities  and  quar- 
rels among  men^  and  extends  itfelf  through  all 
focieties,  principalities,  2lnd  kingdoms ;  for  the 
hiftories  of  nations  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  filled 
with  a  chronological  flatement  of  injuries,  done 
to  the  weak  by  the  more  powerfid.  Thi$ 
fliows  the  univerfality  of  this  paflion,  not 
only  among  individuals^  but  ftates,  when  they 
imagine  they  can  exereife  it  with  impunity  and 
advantage.  .  This  wicked  fpirit  makes  men  o- 
verlook  the  faliitary  maxims,— that  management 
and  perfuafion  are  the  eafiefl  and  fafeft  inftru- 
m^nts  of  government^ — -and  that  force  and  vio- 
lence are  the  wDtft  and  moft  dangerous.  They 
too  frequehdy  incline  to  follow  rather  their  na- 
tural infolence j  by  difdsdning  to  ufe  the  good 
iriftrument,  unlefs  when  they  cannot,  or  dare 
not,  ufe  ^the  bad  one.  *     Where  the  law  has, 

R  2  in 

*  An  inllance  of  infufferable  infolence  in  the  abufe 
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in  particular  inftances,  moft  unfortunately  ffv&i 
a  iandion  to  this  abufe  of  power,  it  has  arisen 
icmietimes  to  the  moft  dreadfiii  and  fatal  exce&. 
The  iHiitality  of  die  Romans  was,  on  manjr 
oecafions,  vay  remadcable ;  but  to  tjiw  chil- 
dren it  was  horqi  They  having  th«  power 
of  life  and .  death  over  their  children  ;  it  wa;^ 
fometimes  exerciiM  i^th  a  f^ocious  and  unre- 
lenting tyranny ;  and  ^t  all  times,  they  were 
hdd,  tike  cattle,  to  be  the  father's  property. 
So  tenacious  were  diey  (A  the  patria  poteftas^ 
that,  if  a  ion  or  daughta:^  Ibid  to  ba  a  (lave, 
was  £et  free,  he  or  ihe  fell  again  und^  the  fa- 
tfier's  power,  to  be  fold  a  fecond^  and  ev«i  a 
diird  time.  In  die  forum,  fenate,  and  camp, 
the  adult  fon  of  a  Romw  cidzen  enjoyed  die 
public  and  private  rights  of  a  perfon  ;  but  in 
his  father^s  houfe,  he  was  a  mere  thing,  con- 
founded 

«if  power,  by  Grifler,  the  Auftrian  governor  of  Ury,  in 
Switzerland,  is  too  well  known,  to  be  here  repeated ;  as  it 
may  be  read  in  every  book  of  biography,  under  tbe  articlev  ^ 
William  Tell. 
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founded  by  the  laws  with  the  moveables,  the 
cattle^  and  the  flaves,  whom  the  capricious 
mafter  nwght  alienate  or  deftroy,  without  be- 
ing refponfible  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  Nei^ 
ther  age,  nor  rank,  nor  the  confular  office,  nor 
the  honours  of  a  triumph^  could  exempt  the 
moil  illuilrious  citizen  jfrom  the  bonds  of  filial 
fubje^on.  His  defcendants  were  included  in 
the  fiunily  of  their  common  anceflor ;  and  the 
claims  of  adoption  were  not  lefs  facred,  or  lefs 
rigorous  than  thofe  of  nature.  This  very  ex- 
traordinary and  inhuman  power,  which  the  ci-^ 
tizens  of  Rome  poireiTed  during  the  common-, 
wealth,  extended  even  to  the  wif^  pf  a  Row 
man,  who,  by  a  fidion  of  the  law,  was  deno- 
minated, moft  abfurdly,  fifter  to  her  own  child- 
ren, atid  daughter  to  her  hufband  or  mafter, 
who  was  invcfted  with  the  pl-jnitude  of  pater- 
nal power.  By  his  judgement,  ot  caprice,  her 
behaviour  was  approved,  cenfured,  or  chaftifed ; 
he  exercifed  the  jurifdidion  of  life  and  death ; 
;and  it  was  allowed,  that,  in  cafes  of  adultery 

R  3  ^r 
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or  drunkennefs,  *  ,  the  fentence  might  be  pror 
periy  inflicted.  But  where  the  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  proteins  the  perfon  and  property 
of  every  individual  in  the  ftate,  and  where  all, 
without  exception,  are  amenable  to  juftice 
for  every  criminal  exertion  of  power,  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  condition  of  the  people ! 

Notwithftanding  the  abufe  of  power  is  pro- 
dudtive  of  unhappinefs,  mifery,  flavery,  and  even 
of  death;  yet,  without  fubordination,  and  the  due 
exercife  of  power,  the  beft  government,  or  con- 
ftituted  fociety  in  the  world,  could  not  long  exift. 
This  paffion,  from  being  always  fo  univerfal, 
and  fo  ardent  among  men,  we  mull  fuppofe  to 

have 

*  It  was  enough  to  have  tafted  wine,  or  to  have  ftolen 
the  key  of  thd  cellar :  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  XIV.  After  this 
juft  reprefentation  of  the  law  and  praftice  of  the  Rq- 
mans,  relative  to  the  fair  fex,  it  can  be  no  furprHe  to  the 
reader,  to  be  informed,  that  it  was  adopted  as  a  univer- 
fal maxim,  that  women  neyer  attained  to  tjle  age  gf 
rpafon. 
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have  been  given  us  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
for  the  wifeft  ends.  The  moft  obvious  appears 
to  be  fubordination,  or  that  natural  regulation 
of  die  fituation  of  individuals,  according  to 
their  abilities,  genius,  propenfities,  and  certain 
other  endowments  of  mind  or  body,  as  may 
bell  contribute  to  the  general  harmony  and 
happinefs  of  the  whole.  The  quiet  with  which 
every ^one  flips  into  his  place,  without  murmur, 
in  the  great  femily  of  a  nation,  is  a  proof  of 
what  is  here  alleged,  and  contradi(3:§  that  un- 
natural idea  of  equality,  adopted  by  the  mean- 
left  and  moH  ignorant  of  the  feditious.  This 
is  likewife  corroborated  by  the  facility  with 
which  every  one  fubmits  to  the  fubordination, 
eflablifhed  by  law  and  immemorial  ufage  ;  and 
this  fubmifliion,  from  the  different  degrees  of 
abilities  and  talents,  and  likewife  of  riches  and 
power  among  men,  appears  perfedly  natural. 
But,  among  a  free  and  ci^lized  people,  it  muft 
always  be  underftood  to  be  a  voluntary  ho- 
Ijiage,  paid  tq  njen  of  rank,  opulence,  and  au- 

K  "k  thority 
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thority  in  the  ftate  j  for  when  demanded  as  ^ 
right,  it  is  one  of  thofe  abtifes  of  pow^f  of 
which  we  complaiTx. 


No.  II. 

NAMES  OF  SEVERAL  OF  THE  GREAT  MEK  OF 
GREECE,  WHO  WERE  BANISliED,  Ok  I>UT  TO 
DEATH,  Blf  THE  UNJUST  $ENtE^C6  OF  THEl^ 
FELLOA^  CITIZENS. 

MiLf  I AbES,  faid  to  be  a  ddceridatot  of  A- 
jax,  and  who  overcame  the  tefrfidn^  hi  the  f*» 
Ittotis  battle  of  Marathon,  Wa&,  fot  his  tiiifud- 
cefsful  attempt  on  Paros,  iiiijuftly  triedj  fined, 
ftiid  committed  to  jail,  oti  accotiftt  e^f  his  ina- 
bility to  pay  his  fine,  t^here  he  foofi  died  d 
Jxis  WOtinds.  ^     ^ 


To 


— 1^ 


*  Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Greece :    Dublin,  i  ^86.     8vo. 
^ol.  t  p.  359. 
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To  Ihow  that  even  ^drtue  itfelf  was  pro- 
fcribed  at  Athens,  when  it  feemed  to  endanger 
the  public  freedom,  ArIStides,  only  four 
yeaJrs  aftet  the  battle  of  Marathon,  \frhere  he 
tad  difplayed  great  valour  and  wifdom,  and 
who  was  juftly  regarded  as  the  moft  virtuous, 
juft,  and  tefpedable  of  the  Greeks,  became 
the  vi^tini  of  popular  jedoufy ;  an  example  of 
leniel  rigour,  which  -will  fof  eVer  brsthd  the 
fpirit  of  democratic^  policy.  * 

THEMiStdCLES,  who,  by  his  fingiilaf  va- 
Idtir  and  condUft,  had  gaified  the  decifive  Vic- 
tdry  of  Salamis,  w^iofe  councils  afid  addrefe 
had  feridef ed  theif  city  impregnable ;  whofe 
forefight  and  activity  h?id  ptociired  them  a 
fleet,  which  no  nation  in  the  world  could  re^ 
fjft;  and  whofe  abilities  atid  patribtifm  had 
faved  his  doiliitry  frofti  the  tnoft  fdftiiidabie  iii- 
Taflon,  recorded  in  hiftory,   and  which  was 

principaUy 

'''■■■    '■     '  '  I ■  ■ .    I..  .^' ■    .     •- 

♦  Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Greece :  Dublin,  1786.  gva 
Vol.  J.  p.  364. 
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If 

principally  direfted  againft  Athens,  Was  firft 
banifhed  by  the  oftracifip  for  a  term  of  yean ; 
and  afterwards,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Spar« 
tans,  the  avowed  enenues  of  Themiftpgles  and 
of  Athens,  for  life.  * 

CiMON,  fon  of  Miltiades,  a  great  and  fuc- 
C^fsful  general  and  admiral,  who  had  acquired 
jnuch  honour  and  riches  to  the  ftate  and  to 
himfelf,  but  whofe  conftant  ftudy  and  pradice 
was,  with  his  wealth,  •  to  relieve  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate,  and  who  even  made  confider- 
able  donations  to  th?  public,  was,  on  a  falfe 
accufation,  tried  capitally  ;  but  his  accufers  be- 
ing afhamed  of  the  lamenefs  of  their  propf,  he 
was  only  banifli^d  for  life,  f 

The  unjuft  trial  of  Socrates,  for  profet 
fjng  and  teaching  thofe  principles  of  religion, 

and 

*  Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Greece :    Dublin,  1786,     Syo^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  513. 
f  Ibid.  p.  539, 
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^nd  exalted  ideas  of  the  living  God,  which 
have  done  him  fo  much  honour  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  difgrace 
to  the  Athenian  government.  * 

Anaxagoras,  the  philofopher,  was  ba-? 
nifhed  Athens  on  account  of  his  philofophy^ 
being  too  refined  for  the  grofsnefs  of  the  hea^ 
then  mythology,  "j' 

Phidias,  whofe  fiiblime  genius  in  fculp* 
ture  and  architedure,  joined  to  the  moft  inde- 
fatigable induftry,  enabled  him  to  give  fuch 
fjpecimens  of  his  art  throughout  Greece,  ^ 
gready  furpafled  the  works  of  all  his  predecef- 
fors  and  contemporaries,  in  elegance  and  mag- 
nificence; and  who  fo  adorned  Athens  with 
theatres,  temples,  and  ftatues,  as  rendered  that 
city  not  only  fuperior  to  all  Greece,  but  fo  as 

never 


*  Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Greece  :    Dublin,  1786.     8vq. 
Vol.  II.  p.  350. 
I  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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never  to  hA  furpaiTed,  and  foarcely  equalled ; 
was  banifhed  for  the  fiditious  crime  of  de- 
lineating the  portrsdts  of  Pericles  and  himfelf 
on  the  fhield  of  the  admired  flatue  of  Mi- 
nerva* * 

PAches,  an  Athenian  general  and  admiral 
of  great  merit,  and  who,*  by  his  fucceisfiil  con- 
du£t  in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  was  of  greait 
fervice  to  his  country,  met,  on  his  return  to 
Athens,  with  the  ufual  reward  of  fuperior  me- 
rit He  was  actufed  of  inifcondud: ;  and, 
findii^  fentence  ready*  to  bq  pronounced  a- 
^ainft  ImxAj  fais  indignation  rgfe  fo  )ugh^  that 
lie  flew  iHmfelf  in  court  jr 

By  the  negleft  of  the  Athenians^  Brasi- 
PA$  had  ]»een  permitted  to  ecinquer  feveial 
jtoWns  6n  the  60d&  of  Macedfxft^  b^n^ng  to 

Athens. 

.     _^  I  ___  •    _^^___^ 

*  Oaiks's  Hiftohry  of  Ojttct :    BttHtei  ffP^    «vq. 
Vol.  II.  p.  48. 
f  Ibid.  p.  96. 
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Ath^s.  But,  with  the  ufual  injuftioe  and  ab* 
furdity  accompanying  pqpnlar  difcontent,  they 
exculpated  themfelves,  by  banifliing  then:  ge- 
nerak ;  in  which  cruel  fentenpe,  the  excellent 
hiftorian  and  genend  Thucydides  was  in- 
vdved.  * 

The  varfadlity  of  the  pec^  of  the  demo- 
oratical  govaiwnenta  of  Greece,  is  well  exem- 
plified in  the  hiftory  pf  Alcibiades.  This 
great  man,  who  is  faid  tp  have  been  licentious 
.and  immoral  ia  his  private  life,  was  endued 
with  uncommon  abilities,  as  an  oratpr,  gen^ 
rad,  and  admiral  He  was  feveral  times  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  die  Athenian  Be&ts 
and  armies,  and  obtained  the  highefl  honours 
for  his  military  condud,  fwowefs,  and  fuccefe. 
But  he  was  as  <^en  banifhed  on  trivial  accufa- 
tions ;  and  was  at  laJft  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  the  Spartan  government,  from  a  convidion 

of 


*  Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Gjreece:    Dublin,  I7ai.     8vo. 
Vol.  11.  p,  132. 
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of  their  danger,  flionld  he  be  recalled  by  thd 
Athenians.  * 

DiOMEboN,  and  feveral  others  of  the  ad^ 
mirals,  who  defeated  and  captured  a  great  part 
of  the  Peloponnefian  fleets  at  the  batde  of  Ar- 
ginuflse,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,^ 
on  a  falfe  accufation  of  their  not  having  done 
their  utmoft  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  flain, 
after  the  engagement,  f 

Some  years  after  the  batde  of  Maritinsea^ 
the  profperity  and  power  of  Athens  were  con- 
fiderably  revived  ;  but  as  Hone  of  the  Grecian 
flates  could  ever  ufe  their  power  with  modera- 
tion, the  abufe  of  this  power  was  the  caufe  of 
war  with  their  colonies.  During  this  focial 
war.  Chares,  a  worthlefs  demagogue,  who 
had  excited  the  Athenians  to  this  unjuft  mea- 

fure 

*  Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Greece  :    Dublin,  1786.     8vow 
Vol.  II.  p.  291* 
f  lb.  p.  306* 
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fare  for  acquiring  wealth,  had  likewife  fuf- 
ficient  influence  with  them  to  procure  the  ba- 
nilhmentof  Ifhicrates  arid  Ti  mot  heus,  the 
beft  generals  that  then  exifted  in  Greece.  * 

Phocion,  eminent  as  an  incorruptible  pa- 
triot,  an  orator,  and  general,  who,  on  ac- 
count  of  thefe  great  qualities,  was  more  dread- 
ed than  any  other  of  the  Athenians,  by  Philip 
and  Alexander,  was,  while  Archon,  in  the 
dghtieth  year  of  his  age,  falfely  accufed  and 
condemned.  But  the  Athenians,  after  his 
death,  being  afliamed  of  the  difhonpur  they 
had  brought  on  themfelves,  by  the  unjuft  trial 
of  fo  great  a  man,  ereded'a  ftatue  to  his  me- 
mory,  and  put  his  accufe;*  to  death. 

Aristotle,  who,  as  a  philofopher  and 
moralift,  did  fo  much  honour  to  his  country, 
was  likewife  threatened  with  an  accufation  and 

trial ; 


lb.  vol.  III.  p.  9?. 
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trial ;  and  beiug  afraid  of  a  fate  iimilar  to  tM 
of  Socrates,  left  Athens,  and  died  at  Chalcis, 
in  Eubcea,  a  few  moriths  after.  * 


No.'  III. 


.  NAMiS    OF    SEVERAL    OF    THE    GREAT    MEN    0f 

ROME,    WHO     WERE     BANISHED    OR     PUT    TO 

« 

DEATH,   BY  THJS  VNJUST  SENTENCE  OF    TIfS 
PEOPLE. 

Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus,  the  great- 
ly and  moft  fuccefsful  general  of  his  age,  W9& 
baniflied  by  the  peopk,  at  the  inftigadoaof 
the  Tribunes,  who  were  je^ous  of  his  pow«: 
and  popularity,  f 

FuRius  Camillus,  ever  fuccefsful  in  war, 
took  Veil,  after  k  had  been  befieged  for  ten 
years,  by  other  Roman  generals ;   conquered 

Brennus, 


"rss^i^mmm'^mmm 


'   *  GiUies,  vol.  HI.  p.  508. 
f  Titus  Livius,  lib.  II.  cap.  351 
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Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  A,  R.  364,  after 
he  had  burnt  Rome,  and  befieged  the  capi- 
tol ;  was  five  times  Didtator,  and  the  greateft 
patriot  in  his  time ;  but  was,  notwithftanding, 
banifhed  Rome^  without  any  fhadow  of  juftice, 
and  fined  in  fifteen  hundred  afles  by  the  people  j 
whofe  veneration  and  ingratitude  to  Camillus 
appeared  by  turns,  as  their  caprice  directed, 
till  the  time  of  his  death- 

An  inftance  of  the  unbounded  power  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  the  abufe  of  that  power,  is 
recorded  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  Metellus 
Macedonicus,  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  and 
exemplary  men  in  Rome^  who  was  taken  up 
in  the  forum  by  Catinius  Labeo,  a  Tribune^ 
and  carried  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  to  be 
thrown  over  the  Tarpeian  rock,  in  revenge  for 
Metellus,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  as  cenfor, 
having  ftruck  the  name  of  Catinius  Labeo  oiF 
the  lift  of  Senators ;  which  horrid  death  was 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  another  Tri^ 
,     VOL.  II.  S  biine^ 
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bune,  when  Labeo  was  on  the  point  of  execut- 
ing his  execrable  defign. 

Scipio  Africanus,  who,  on  account  of 

« 

his  great  abilities,  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  Con- 
fid,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  was  one  of 
the  greatefl:  of  the  Roman  generals.  He  con- 
quered Spain,  and  overcame  Hannibal  in  the 
battle  of  Zama,  which  put  an  end  to  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war ;  was  accufed,  though  unfuc- 
cefsfully,  by  the  Tribunes,  before  the  general 
affembly  of  the  people  ;  but  another  accufation 
before  the  Senate,  by  the  unrelenting  Tribunes^ 
drove  him  into  voluntary  banifhment,  at  Lin- 
ternum,  where  he  died  a  few  years  after,  or- 
<iering  this  memorable  epitaph  to  be  engraved 
on  his  tomb,  ^  Ungrateful  countrymen !  my 
^  very  bones  Ihall  not  reft  among  you. ' 

Cicero,  who  was  allowed  to  be  the  greateft 
philofopher  and  orator  of  his  time,  ranked 
"likewife   among  the   firft   of  the  patriots  of 

Rome, 
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Ron^Q,  and  was  eypr  a  watchful  guardian  of 
thp  liberties  of  his;  country.  By  his  great  vi- 
gijance  and  >  indefatigable  attention  wjiile  Con- 
fiiL  he  had  almoft  the  fole  merit  of  difcover- 
ii)g  the  cppfpiracy  of  Catiline ;  Ijiad  Cefbegus^ 
LentuluS'i  C^fms^  an4  feveral  oJ:hers  of  the  con- 
ipirators  feized  ;  and  their  treafon  being  proved 
before  the  Senate,  the  Conful,  with  the  confent 
of  that  auguft  affembly,  ordered  them  to  be 
privately  put  to  death  in  prifon.  The  com- 
monwealth, being  afterwards  freed  from  dag- 
ger by  the  death  of  Catiline^  unanimoully  con- 
curred in  their  applaufes  of  Cicero^  whofe 
counfels  had  been  the  chief  means  of  remov- 
ing  it.  Public  thanks  were  decreed  him  by 
the  Senate ;  and,  at  the  inftance  of  Cato,  he 
was  ftyled  '  the  father  of  his  country. '  The 
people,  with  loud  acclamations,  confirmed  the 
juiiioe  of  the  decree.  T^h^fe  vefy  people, 
however,  at  the  iiiftigatign  q^  Clpdii^s,  ,?na(5:r 
e.4  .a  Jaw,  by  .which  bapifhineflt  w^s  ;tQ  b,e  in- 
ffij9:^d  Qji  him  who  ihQuU  cqi?4$fliiff  a  ^oxfx^n 

S  2  citizen 
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citizen  unheard.  On  this  law  was  Cicerd  triecf 
for  the  capital  punifhment '  of  the  above  eoii- 
fpirators,  though  antecedent  to  the  enad:ment ; 
for  they  were  refolved  orl  his^  trial  and  con- 
demnation. This,  accordingly,  was  accomplifh- 
ed ;  for  he  was  baniftied  four  hundred  miles 
beyond  Italy ;  his  houfes  were  ordered  to  be 
demoliftied,  and  his  goods  fet  up  to  fale.  Ma- 
rty other  fimilar  examples  might  be  given  ;  but 
a  few  are  thought  fufficient,  to  fliow  the  infe- 
curity  of  a  citizen,  efpecially  if  he  has  ever 
been  in  office,  in  fuch  a  republic 


No.  IV. 

POSSESSIONS  IN  LAND  TO  A  CfiRTAIN  EXTENT, 
A  NECESSARY  QUALIFICATION  FOR  THE 
GUARDIANS  OF  THE  STATE. 

All  perfons  poflefled  of  large  eftates,  whe- 
ther ennobled  by  patent  from  the  King  or  not, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  natural  guiardians 
df  the  ccmftitution,  and  of  the  realm,  they  hav- 
ing 
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ing  a  proportionable  intereft  to  maintain  the 
one,    and  to   proteft   and  defend   the   other. 
Had  the  French,    happily  for  themfelves,  a- 
dopted  a  conftitution  fimilar  to  the  Englifh,  a$ 
was  once  in  contemplation,  all  thofe  men  with-^ 
out  property,  who  aflumed  the  tides  of  nobi- 
lity, as  defcendants  from  noble  femilies,  ought 
no  doubt  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
private  gentlemen.     This  is  no  new  idea,  but 
perfe<a:ly  confonant  to  the  pradice  of  the  Gre* 
clan  and  Roman  republics  ;  for,  every  luftrum, 
every  fifth  year,  the  Senate  was  reviewed  by 
the  cenfors  ;  and  if  any  one,  by  his  behaviour, 
had  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  that  high 
rank,  or  had  funk  his  fortune  below  that  of  a 
fenator  (according  to  Suetonius,  eight  hundred 
feftertia  of  capital,  between  fix  and  feven  thou-^ 
fand  pounds  Sterling),  his  name  was  pafled  o- 
ver  by  the  cenfor  in  reading  the  roll  of  fena-. 
tors  ;  and  he  was,  of.  confequence,  held  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Senate.     But  this  degrada- 
tion did  not  render  perfons  infamous,  as  when 

§  3  they 
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they  were  condemned  at  a  trial ;  for  the  igUb- 
miny  might  be  removed  by  the  tiext  cenfbrs, 
ot  they  might  obtain  offices,  ^hlch  agSiin  pro- 
cured them  admittance  irito  thfe  Senate,  as  ^iis 
the  cafe  with  Antonius,  who  wis  CohfUl  ^/Hth 
Cicero,  Lentulus,  Salluft,  &c.  *  A  limiiiar 
practice  was  obferved,  in  regard  to-  die  aji- 
pointmeiit  of  the  Equites,  who  behoved  Id  pdf- 
fefe  a  fortune,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  Emperors,  of  at  leaft  fout  hun- 
dred feftertia,  or  about  three  thoufend  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  pounds  of  out  ihoney. 
It  appears,  likewife,  thit  the  Emperor  Trajah 
reftrained  the  infamous ,  largeffes  of  candidates; 
by  a  law  againft  bribery;  and  by  oitlaimng*, 
that  no  one  fhould  be  admitted  to  fue  for  an 
office,  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his  fortune 
in  land  ;  which  gready  raifed  the  value  oiF  e- 
ftates  in  Italy, 

Similar 

■  II  I  II  I  I  ■  ^  nil  ■  I  ■    ■ 

*  Roman  Antiquities,  by  A.  Adams,  LL.  D.     Edin- 
burgh, 1792. 
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•  Similat  ideas  feem  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Athenians ;  for  when  Solon  gave  them  a 
code  of  laws,  and  formed  their  conftitution^ 
he  divided  the  citizens  into  foUr  clafles,  accord- 
ing to  the  produce  of  their  eftates.  The  firft 
clafs  confided  of  thofe  whofe  lands  annually 
yielded  fivfe  hundred  meafures  of  liquid,  as 
well  as  dry  commodities ;  the  minimum  of 
whofe  yearly  income  may  be  calculated  at 
fixty  pounds  Sterling,  which  is  equivalent,  if 
we  eftiniate  the  relative  value  of  money  by  the 
price  of  labour,  and  of  things  moft  neceflary 

to  life,  to  about  fix:  hundred  pounds  Sterling  in 

* 

the  prefent  age.  The  fecond  clafs  were  thofe, 
whofe  eftates  produced  three  hundred  mea-^ 
fures :  the  third  comprehended  thofe  whofe  e- 
ftates  produced  two  hundred  :  the  fourth,  and 
by  far  the  moft  numerous  clafs  of  Athenians, 
either  poflefled  no  landed  property,  or  at  leaft 
enjoyed  not  a  revenue  in  land,  equal  to  twen- 
ty-four pounds  Sterling  ;  or,  agreeably  to  the 
above   pi'oportion,     two    hundred   and    forty 

S  4  pounds 
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pounds  of  our  prefent  currency.  All  ranks  of 
citizens  wer?  alike  admitted  to  vote  in  the  pubr 
lie  aflembly,  and  to  judge  in  the  courts  of  jut 
tice,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  were 
properly  fo  many  committees  of  the  aflembly 
But  the  three  firft  clafles  were  exclufively  en- 
titled to  fit  in  the  fenate,  to  decide  in*  the  areor 
pagus,  or  to  hold  any  other  office  of  magifbra- 
cy.  This  fundamental  psut  of  thp  conflitutlon 
of  Athens,  was  thought  to  promote  induflry 
and  frugality  among  the  citizens,  that  they 
might  thereby  become  entitied  to  fhare  thofe 
honours  and  offices,  to  which  perfons  of  a  cer- 
tain eflate  only  could  afpire.  A  few  years  af- 
ter the  adminiflration  of  Solon,  Pififlratus,  by 
his  addrefs,  became  fo  powerful  among  his  fel- 
low citizens,  that  he  at  lafl  obtained  the  regal 
authority ;  when  he  made  a  law,  that  none 
Ihould  have  a  vote  who  were  not  worth  two 
thoufand  drachms ;  which  was  readily  agreed 
to  by  the  people,  it  being  agreeable  to  their 

original 
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original  confHtution,  and  excluded  none  but 
jthofe  of  little  confideration  in  the  city*  * 

At  lio  period,  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  re- 
publics, or  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  waa 
there  any  thing  in  their  governments,  fimilar 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  fundamental 
part  of  our  legiflative  body  or  parliament,  the 
members  of  which  are  elefted  by  the  people. 
In  England,  every  man  poflefled  of  forty  {hil- 
lings a  year,  is  an  eledtor ;  but  the  candidate 
for  a  county,  muft  have  a  free  eftate  of  fix 
hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  and  for  a  borough, 
or  a  cinque  port,  three  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  but  the  law,  in  this  laft  cafe,  makes  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  peers, 
anJ  candidates  for  die  univerfities.  In  Scot- 
land,  the  qualification  of  an  eledtor,  in  a  (hire 
or  county,  is  a  firee  eftate  of  thirty-three  pounds 
fix  fliillingsi  and  eightpence,  valued  rent,  which 

ufually 

■ : .  —  J '     ; " 

*  Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Creece :  Dublin.    8vo^   Vol.  t« 
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ufually  amounts  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds  Sterling  of  real  rent ;  and  e- 
very  elector  is  eligible,  as  a  member  of  the 
Lower  houfe.  But  to  qualify  a  citizen  or  bur- 
gefs  to  be  elefted,  it  is  only  neceffary  that  he 
be  poffeffed  of  fome  property  in  tlje  city,  or 
borough,  he  is  to  reprefent  in  Parliament. 

For  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  no  more 
is  required  than  a  patent  of  nobility  from  the 
King.  An  eftate,  in  land,  to  a  certain  extent, 
whic^h  fhould  give  a  natural  intereft  in  the  pre- 
fervadon  of  our  conftitutiou,  and  in  the  de- 
fence, protection,  and  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try, is  not  by  law  required.  This  may  be 
reckoned  a  defed:  in  the  neceffary  qualification 
of  a  peiBr ;  but  it  is,  in  a  great  degree,  obvi- 
ated by  the  large  poiTeflioris  in  land  of  i!noft 
of  our  nobility.  But,  as  poor  lords  are  for 
the  mofl  part  a  heavy  burden  on  Adminifba- 
tion  and  the  public;  perhaps,  the  prad:ice 
of  the    Romans,    at    their    luftruiri,    would 

be 


he  an  imjJrovemeht  irl  our  cdnftikution; 
Sbiiiethiiig  fimilar  to  this  was  exarfcifed  by 
our  Legiflatute,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fdmth;  for^  oh  the  i6th  of  Jhhe  14'?7,  art 
aft  was  {)afled,  td  degrade  £k)m  his  rank  and 
tides  George  Nevlilei  Duke  of  Bedford ;  for 
that  he,  having  fquandered  away,  in  lewd  ex- 
ercifes  and  unlawful  paftimes,  a  fair  eftate,  had 
not  fufEcient  left  to  fupport,  with  becoming 
dignity,  his  elevated  fituation.  *  The  Reve- 
rend Mr  Young  of  Haik,  in  his  excellent  EC-  ^ 
fay  on  Government,  expreffes  himfelf,  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  true  fpirit  of  the  law  relative 
to  a  feat  in  either  Houfe,  and  likewife  to 
the  qualification  of  eledors,  when  he  fays, 
that  *  men  of  rank  and  property  are  the  na- 

*  tural    guardians    of    every   country.      Pro- 

*  perty  is   the  pledge,  to  the  community,  of 

*  the  fidelity  of  its  rulers  to  law  and  juftice. 
^  Power,  without  property,  is  the  very  engine 

'  of 

— ' — ■ 1 1.  -  —  ■     - 

*  Encyclopaedia   Britannica,  vol.  XIII.  p,  90,  under 
tlie  article  Nobility. 
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^  of  plunder,  and  lets  loofe  thofe  hands  which 

*  good  laws  are  meant  to  reftrain^     Even  fuf- 
^  frage,  extended  beyond  thofe  bounds  whkh 

*  mark  a  folid  intereft  in  the  eftablifhed  order 

*  of  fociety,  would  be  quickly  and  fatally  fok 

*  lowed  up,  by  levelling  and  deftrudioai ' 


OBSER-* 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON   THE 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSES,  WHICH 

PROMOTE  OR  RETARD  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

QF  LITERATURE,  COMMERCE, 

AND  THE  ARTS. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  preceding  Sedlions,  my  beft  endea- 
vours have  been  exercifed,  to  give  a  diftin£t 
account  of  the  reafons  of  the  flow'  progress  of 
our  improvement  in  government,  from  the 
earlieft  period  of  our  monarchy,  till  we  obtain- 
ed, at  the  Revolution,  that  free  conftitution, 
which  is  the  admiration  of  the  thinking  part 
of  the  people  in  all  countries.  I  have  likewife 
run  over  (perhaps,  in  too  curfory  a  way)  the 
ancient  conflitutions  of  the  republics  of  Greece, 
of  Rome,  and  alfo  thofe  of  more  modern  times 
in  Europe,  that  a  comparative  view  might  be 
taken  of  their  feveral  fpecies  of  governments 
with  that  of  Britain.     Notwithftanding,  howr- 

ever. 
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ever,  of  my  folicitiide,  in  the  preceding  Trea^ 
tife,  to  reprobate  every  fpecies  of  defpotifiti 
and  arbitrary  power^  as  deftru<3:ivQ  of  the  hap-< 
pinefs  and  profperity  of  thofe  countries  iii 
which  they  are  exercifed ;  yet,  fomething  faf-^ 
ther  is  ftill  wanting,  to  illuftrate  my  dddlrine^ 
by  particular  examples  of  their  effe^ls  on  in- 
dividuals and  on  ftates ;  to  which,  in  the  fub^ 
fequent  Se(3:ions,  fome  attention  fhall  be  paid. 

■4 

There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances,  no4 
perhaps  ftri£Hy  connedled  with  thpfe  juft  men- 
tioned^ which  certainly  merit  our  attention ;  as 
'  they  fenfibly,  and  in  various  ways,  afFedl  the 
minds  of  men.  One  of  thefe  is,  to  trace  the 
gradual  progrefs  df  fcience,  as  we  advance  from 
a  barbarous  to  a  civilized  ftate,  with  the  effe^fte 
of  fome  degree  of  luxury  in  6ur  mode  of  liv- 
ing* Another  is,  to  obferve  that  great  degree 
of  eminence,  to  which  fome  obfcure  riien,  of 

< 

uncommon  talents,  fuddenly  arrive,  by  the  vi- 
gorous  exertion  of  their  latent  powers,  in  the 

tiniei 
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dmes  of  ciinl  wars,  or  other  great  commotious 
in  the  ftate ;  and  without  which  they  woiild 
have  renudned  iinobferved  by  the  public.  I 
have  it  likewife  in  view,  to  take  notice  of  that 
wife  provifion  in  nature,  £3r  the  happinefs  of 
mankind/— the  difference  of  capacities,  degrees 
of  genius,  talents,  and  di^ofidons  among  men ; 
vnih  a  feeble  attempt  to  explain  fix)m  whence 
they  probably  originate.  Of  thele  particu- 
lars, I  have  no  doubt  endeavoured  to  treat  in 
the  fubfequent  Sections ;  but  cannot  lay,  that 
they  are  diicuffed  to  my  iatisfadioa  I  know 
they  are  imperfed,  and  perhaps  a  little  irregu- 
lar ;  but,  fuch  as  they  are,  I  humbly  fubmit 
them  to  my  reader* 
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y     *   % 
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f^f  ^be  progref^  of  fcicnce^  literature^  and 
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proferity  of  this  country. 
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SECTION    L 

^  FREE  CONSTITUTION,  WITH  AN  EQUALITY 
OF  RANKS,  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  LAWS,  FA- 
VOURABLE TO  COMMERCE,  LITERATURE, 
AND   THE   ARTS, 

Par.  1.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  fuch 
a  refinement  in  the  mode  of  living,  aa  is  pro- 
ductive pi  focial  intercourfe  among  men,  in 
the  proFecution  of  thdr  amufements,  and  in 
the  pleafures  of  the  table,  when  iifed  with  mo- 
deration, tejids  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 

U  *  the 
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the  mental  faculties.  It  is  in  meetings,  held 
with  the  exprefe  mtenuon  of  communicating 
ufefiil  difcoveries,  and  improvements  in  the 
arts,  and  fometimes  criticifins  on  literary  com- 
pofitipns^  that  men  receive  that  great  variety 

of  information  which  enlarges  the  mind.   Con- 

^  ■    ' '        '         ••  '  '  .     -1' 

vivial  meetings  of  the  fapie  men,  for  cultivat- 
ing friendfliip,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  one  another,  have  nearly  the  fame 
pffeft.     Befides,  the  fuperior  abilities  and  capa- 

cities  of  the  mt)ft  leaned  ajid  beft  informed. 

•  ■       ■    ■      _  1  . .    .     "  " 

tend  to  excite  an  emulation  among  the  other 
members.  Though  w6  muft  not  go  too  far  in 
afcribing  the  improvement  of  the  mind  to  a 
particular  mode  of  living ;  yet  it  roay  be  re- 
marked, that  the  hard  exercife,  and  courfe 
feire  d[  thq  mechanic  and  labourer,  af?e  ili  fuit- 
ed  for  contem j^ation. 

!i*  Men  addifted  to  ftudy,  and  oF  courfe 
to  a  fedentiry  iife^  require  food  of  eafi^r  digei^ 
^on,  aaad  fomewbat  cotdial.     This  indulgence^ 

♦  in 
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in  the  choice  of  their  food  ^d  of  their  pleafures, 
tends  to  lefleh  their  mufcular  ftrength,  but 
feems  to  improve  tJi6ir  external  fenfes ;  efpe- 
cially  if  their  pleafures  or  ftudies  lead  to  the 
frequent  exercife  of  them.  *  This  manner  of 
Jiving,  which  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  naturally  be- 
gets a  refinement  in  their  pleafures,  ^md  fome 
degree  of  epicurifm,  in  the  modem  ienfe  of 
the  v^rord.  A  tright  genius,  and  great  capa- 
city, with  a  remarkable  vigour  in  the  exercife 
of  the  mental  fiiculties,  the  refult  of  a  happy 
formation  and  conftitution  of  the  brain,  have 
fometimes  arifen  in  uncultivated  ages :  witnela 
ibme  qf  the  poets  and  philofoph^rs  of  ancient 
Greece.     But  in  thofe  barbarous  times,  fuch 

U  4  remarkable 

*  The  difference  between  the  uncultivated  eye  or  ear 
of  a  youth,  and  thefe  organs  in  the  fame  perfon,  when 
he  has  become  an  eminent  painter,  or  mufician,  would 
fcarcely  be  credited,  did  not  experience  fhow  to  what  an 
aftonifliing  degree  of  accuracy  they  may  be  improved* 
£limilar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  other  fenfes, 
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remarkab^  perfpris,  who  fjione  like  meteord 
among  their  contemporaries,  were  rare.  For  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  hixury  and  a  refine- 
ment in  the  mode  of  living,  have  nfually  pirek 
ceded  a  general  inclination  in  the  people,  fof 
^e  ftudy  of  literature  and  the  polite  arts. 

3.  In  the  ancient  periods  of  Greece,  when 
the  Peloponnefus  was  divided  into  many  inde^ 
pendent  ftates,  apd  war,  to  maintain  that  in-^ 
dependence,  was  the  chief  occupation  of  each 
republic,  the  arti  of  peace  made  but  flow  prcH 
grefs.  While  the  Spartans  kept  to  the  flxid 
obfervance  of  the  rigid  laws  of  Lycuigud, 
chiefly  calculated  for  conqueft,  or  defence,  re- 
finement in  manners  was,  in  a  great  mteafure^ 
incompatible  with  their  fyftem  of  government. 
The  Athenians,  who  were  not  under  fo  fevere 
a  difcipline,  frpm  the  laws  and  inflitutions  of 
^olon,  fhowed,  more  early  than  their  neigh- 
hours,  a  propenfity  to  tlie  fl:udy  of  literature, 
tafte  and  elegance.     War  at  home,  between 

ihei^ 
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thefe  two  rival  republics,  and  the  other  ftates 
confederated  with  them,  did  not  always  ob- 
ftrua  the  advancement  of  genius  in  literary 
compofitions ;  for  the  rewards,  and  honpurs, 
beftowed  on  Mfiinejit  authors,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  were  great  incitements  to  excel  in 
poetry  or  in  hiftory.  If'  Thucydides,  when  9. 
youth,  wept  on  hearing  Herodotus  read  hia 
hiftory  of  Greece,  at  one  of  thofe  feftiva^s,  wq^ 
muft  fuppofe  this  expreffioa  of  his  internal 
feelings,  to  have  arifen  from  an  ardent  dellre, 
not  without  foine  impreffion  of  defpair,  of  be^ 
ing  abje  to  emylate,  in  fome  future  period,  the 
compofition  of  this  great  hiftprian.  Such  a, 
ftate  of  the  mind,  when  permanent,  has  4 
wonderful  effe<9;  in  exciting  the  ment^  facul-« 
ties  to  excel ;  and  this  was  perfectly  under-* 
flood  by  Herodotus,  who  ventured  to  fo^teH 
to  the  father  of  Thucydides,  the  future  repu-? 
tation  of  his  fon  as  an  hifloriaa. 

■ 

^,     T^ie  iotrodw^a^on,  howev^,  pf  wealtfe. 
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fa  the '  four ce  of  luxmy  and  refinement ;  and 
die  Athenians,  in  this  tefpe&j  had  the  advan^ 
orgiB  of  the  dherftatcs.  Their  fkips  df  war, 
and  veflels  fot  commerce,  Were  more  numer-' 
Ou j  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  republics  in  the 
Peloponnefus ;  and,  of  courfe,  individuals  be* 
came  rich  by  trade,  plunder  in  w^,  and  fomei^ 
times  by  piracy.  Periqles  appears  to  have  ob* 
ferved  the  confequences  of  this  wealth  flowing 
in  on  Attica,  in  polifhing  the  rude  manners, 
and  abating  the  fierce  fpirit,  contra<9:ed  in  war, 
of  its  inhabitants.  He,  therefore,  promoted 
thefe  good  efle^ts  by  the  amufements  of  the 
theatre,  at  the  expence  of  the  public  treafufjTj 
by  encouraging  all  of  his  countrymen,  who  had 
any  turn  for  literature  or  the  fine  arts  ;  and  by 
inviting,  not  only  the  moft  eminent  artifts, 
from  foreign  parts,  but  even  courtezans  of  ele- 
gant manners.  By  thefe  means,  during  his 
adminiftration  in  Athens,  poetry,  hiftory,  phi- 
lofophy,  architecture,  fculpture,  and  painting, 
afofe  to -as  great  a  degree  of  perfeftion,  as  at 

any 


iny  other  period  in  the  hiftor y /of  Greece :  "oxA 
ihey  continued  to  flourifli  till  the  titne  of  AJe*- 
attder. 

5.  This  prince  wsts  ^  gfc^^t  encour^ger  of 
philofophers,  of  learued  men,  and  of  artifts ; 
ittid  h^  he  lived,  it  is  probable,  hh  charadter^ 
\ti  this  refpefl:,  would  have  been  fimilar  to  that 
whidh  Auguftiis  afterwards  acquired.  For, 
though  AlexandeJf  appears  to  Have  had  an  al> 
ft^lute  authority  over  Greece,  and  fome  of  hi^ 
eonqUeds  in  Afia ;  yet  he  held  th^^  reins  of  go- 
3iremment  with  ^n  eafy  and  indulgent  hand 
over  his  fubjeds.  Befides,  the  Grecians  had 
not  forgotten  the  liberty  they  had  poflefled  un-f 
4er  the  republican  governments ;  and  which 
they  enjdyed  as  much  during  the  reign  of  A- 
lexander,  as  was  confiftent  whh  the  dcfpotic 
power  of  that  prince.  But  after  his  death, 
when  his  ^npire  was  divided  among  his  ge^ 
neral  dHcers,  the  wars  of  one- province  againft 
another,  and  the  greater  degree  of  defpotifm 

which 
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iviiich' fucceeded,  produced  their  ufual  ^fie£ts 

«  • 

in  C4ufU)ig  the  arts  and  fciences  to  languifh ; 
and,  from  a  continuation  of  fimilar  caufes,  they 
jiever  revived  to  the  degree  in  which  they  ex^ 
tiled  ii)  the  time  oi  Peiid^s  or  Alexander, 

6.  Similar  obfervations  may  be  made  on 
"the  progrefs  of  literature  aHjd  the  arts  ambng 
the  Romans,  During  their  republic,  when  the 
Senate  and  people  ^here4  to  a  Rn&  obferv-< 
ance  of  the  Jaws,  when  their  wars  were  con-^ 
fined  to  the  ftate^  in  Italy,  and  few  individual* 
irore  rich,  their  adyancQm^nt  in  the  arts  of 
peace  was  flpw,  *  But  foon  after  they  engag- 
ed in  foreign  conqueft,  and  ma,ny  perfons  be^ 
came  opulent,  a  refinement  in  th^  mode  of 
living  was  jgradually  introduced.  As  the  Ro- 
mans  extended  theb  cphquefts,  wealth  flowed  iij 
from  *he  provinces  ;  but  tiKe  repuhKc  gradually 
loft  its  liability  at  home  :  this  began  to  decline 
even  before  the  end  of  the  laft  Punic  war,  and 

th* 
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the  deftru^on  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  iEmeli- 
.anus.  But  the  Confuls,  Proconfuls,  and  other 
fuccefsful  commanders  of  the  troops  in  the  pKH 
^nnces,  widi  the  officers  under  their  command^ 
all  acquired  nches ;  and  fome  became  poflelled 
of  inunenie  wealth. 

7.  Goldfinith,  taking  a  review  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Romans,  and  of  their  cruel  civil 
wars,  from  this  laft  mentioned  period  to  the 
perpetual  diftatorfliip  ,of  Sylla,  fays,  *  Yet  ftill, 
f  during  this  interval  that  we  have  been  de- 
^  fcribin^,  aU  the  arts  of  peace  had  been  culti- 
^  vated,  and  had  almoft  arifen  to  the  fummit 

*  of  {^ife£tion.     Plautus  and  Terence,   it  is 
^  true>  flourifhed  fbme  tipie  before ;  but  Lur- 

*  cretins,  the  boaft  of  his  age,  who  exceeds  as 

*  much  in  poetry  as  he  falls  fhort  inphilo 

*  fophy,    adorned  thefe  ill-fated  tim^,    and 

*  charmed  with  the  harmony  of  his  verfifica- 

*  ,tion.     Learning,  however,  vwis  chiefly  culti* 

*  vated  among  the  great ;  for  luxury  had  not,  as 

"  yet, 
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*  yet/fufficiently  defc^hded  to  the  meiner  ranks, 

*  to  make  them  re\\(k  the  elegaftt  gratifications 
^  of  life :  for  mankind  muft,  in  fome  meafure, 
5  be  fatisfied  with  the  pleasures  of  ^enfe,  before 

*  they  qan  think  of  making  new  inlets  into  the 
^  pleafures  of  imagination. '  Expenfive  and 
elegant  entertainments  being  introduced  by  the 
great  and  opulent  n^en  of  the  ftate,  for  them- 
felves  and  their  retainers,  they  were^  in  a  gfeat 
meafure  carried  on  by  *he  f$me  clafe  of  men, 
through  the  diftraded  tim^  of  Gaefar  and  Ppittt- 
pey,  Anthony  and  Auguftus.  During  the  firft 
of  thefe  periods,  I  ^leed  only  mfefttion  Cieero 
as  an  orator  and  phik>ropher,  aiid  Caefar  him-* 
felf  as  an  hiftorian.  But,  fuWequent  to  tfeeu: 
death,  ev^ry  pa?fon,  able  to  bear  arms,  being 
.d>liged  to  aflame  the  military  eharader,  the' 
men  pf  genius,  capable  of  literary  ccnnpofitiohs, 
did  not  appear  in  their  full  iplendour,  tiB  the 
republic  was  fuUy 'fettled  under  the  admmiftra- 
-tion  of  Auguftus.  In  this  happy  p«4od,  when 
the  efFe^  of  tbe  deftrudive  civU  wsura  were  vc^ 
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i  great  meafure  forgotten,  and  when  tranquil-^ 
fity  and  a  focial  intercourfe  among  men  took 
place,  poetry,  hiftory^  and  other  branches  of 
fitwature,  rofe  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfect 
tion,  than  in.  any  other  period  of  the  Roman 
hiftory. 

8.  Whoever  perufes  the  hiftories  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  the  claflics  of  both  countries, 
efpecially  of  the  latter,  will,  from  the  elegant 
ftyle  in  which  they  are  written,  perceive  them 
to  be  the  works  of  men  of  polite  literature, 
and  often  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the  ftate. 
Many  of  the  Emperors  themfelves  were  au-* 
thors  ;  and  though  few  of  them  were  writers 
of  reputation,  yet  they  appear  to  have  encour-' 
aged  literature  and  learned  men.  But  thefe 
men  of  eminence,  among  Whom  philofophy; 
law,  poetry,  and  hiftory,  were  cultivated,  were 
of  too  high  rank  to  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts,  which  of  confequence 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  li- 
terature 
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terature  among  the  Romans.  For  the  art  and 
pradice  of  war,  in  both  countries,  were  held 
to  be  the  moft  honourable  profeffion;  and  e- 
very  citizen  being  a  foldier,  they  difdained  any 
menial  or  handicraft  employment ;  which  were 
carried  on  by  their  flaves. 

9.  In  time  of  peace,  next  to  the  culture 
of  their  lands,  in  which  they  were  affifled  by 
their  flaves,  was  the  ftudy  of  their  conflitution, 
the  laws,  and  the  form  of  procefe  carried  on 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts.  This  created 
a  general  inclination  in  the  citizens  to  attend 
thefe  coiuts,  efpecially  in  caufes  where  they  or 
their  fiiends  were  interelled ;  by  which  means, 
they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  laws^ 
as  well  as  the  opinions  of  judges,  in  particular 
cafes  J  and,  by  this  information,  they  gradually 
acquired  a  degree  of  oratory,  and  fometimes  of 
eloquence.  This  fpecies  of  education  was  im- 
proved by  converfation  with  their  companions 
m  the  forum,  or  other  public  places  of  refort^ 

and 
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knd  by  attending  to  the  harangues  of  their 
public  magiftratfes.  The  ftratagems  in  war, 
and  the  arts  of  negotiation,  likewife  exercifed 
their  minds  ;  and  the  exhibitions  in  the  public 
theatres,  tended  greatly  to  improve  their  know- 
ledge in  hiftory,  as  well  as  their  tafte  in  poet- 
ry and  in  the  drama. 

lO.  This  general  improvement  of  the  mind, 
among  the  citizens  of  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rotne^  iarofe  from  the  daily  exercife  of  their 
mental  powers.  Some  men  of  capacity  and  ge- 
nius, have  been  obferved  to  remain  unknown  to 
the  public  for  many  years,  for  want  of  occa- 
fions  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  their  minds. 
This  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  obviated  in  the 
above  claffes  of  people,  by  the  daily  opportuni- 
ties they  had  of  fhewing  their  fuperior  parts  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  in  this  way  only, 
we  can  account  for  mere  of  their  generals  and 
iegiflators  having  arifeii,  from  the  clafs  of  citi- 
zens, than  can  now  take  place,  from  the  con-- 

VOL.  II-  X  ftitutiQIi^ 
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ftkutions  a«d  police  of  the  ftates  of  Eurc^e, 
The  number  of  rfie  Plebeians^  however,  who  a- 
rofe  to  power  and  eminence  in  the  republic, 
were  few,  compared  to  thofe  who  w^re  taken 
from  the  higher  ranks ;  for,  befides  the  influ- 
ence which  thefe  laft  derived  from  Aeir  riches, 
their*  more  finifhed  education  and  ifwlepend- 
ence  gave  them  a  decifive  fuperiority,  in  ac- 
quiring die  great  offices  of  die  ftate.  A  few 
odiers  might  remain  unnoticed  among  the  citi- 
zens, equal  in  parts  to  their  more  fortunate 
companions,  who  had  riferi  to  fome  of  die  high 
offices  in  the  republic  ;  but  a  ^eater  number 
would  be  of  a  llibaltem  chara<fier.  For  at  all 
times,  and  in -all  nations,  the  great  bodj  t)f 
the  people,  from  a  meannefa  of  capacity,  are 
incapable  of  any  hjigh  degree, of  information, 
and  remain  unfit  for  any  thing,  but  the  labours 
of  the  field,  or  the  mechanical  exercife  of  dieir 
weapons  in  war. 


11. 


Hi  From  this  very  Ikiiited  ftate  of  the 
kumah  *iindi  ki  the  loWer  diiSes  of  die  pfeople, 
always  accompanied  wkh  a  watit  of  difcemment 
^d  judgment,  for  the  regulation  oi  their  con- 
duft,  arofe  that  anarchy,  civil  diflenfions,  and 
foinetimes  civil  wars,  we  fo  often  meet  witli 
ki  the  tiiftoriefe  of  Grefece  and  Rome.  This 
was  evidently  owing  to  their  being  polTefled  of 
more  power  in  the  ftate,  than  was  conliftent 
with  good  government.  As  almoft  every  citi^ 
4en  had  fome  influence  in  the  eledion  of  theiir 
ma^ftnates,  aftd  in  the  trial  and  condemnation 
©f  the  acicufed,  fome  of  the  moft  turbulent  de^ 
ihagogties  were  eledred  into  the  magiftracyj 
and  rainy  of  the  moft  eminfent,  patriotic,  and 
nfeful  mtmbers  of  the  republic,  wei-e  acctifed, 
cbtidethned,  and  driven  into  batiifhmeht,  or 
into  rebellioh.  Thi^  power,  exercifed  by  the 
Common  peopfe,  and  afterwards  a'fluilied,  by 
the  foldiery  of  Italy,  has  always  been  confidel:^ 
ed  As  the  Weakeft,  ttioft  excfe|)tiotaab'le,  and 
TAdR.   dangerous  part  of  the  government  of 

X  9  Rome, 
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Rome.  It  appears,  from  the  hiftories  of  the 
republics  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome,  that  dur* 
ing  the  century  which  elapfed  from  Ariftotle 
to  Hannibal,  the  *  people  of  Carthage  became 
more  powerful  than  the  Senate ;  at  Rome, 
the  Senate  were  more  powerful  than  the  peo- 
ple; and  to  thefe  circumftances,  chiefly,  the 
moft  judicious  author  of  antiquity,  afcribes  the 
very  difierent  fortime  of  tlie  two  nations,  in 
the  ever  memorable  .wars  waged  between 
them.  *  Though  this  fliows  us  how  little  the 
populace  is  to  be  trufted  with  power ;  yet  as 
the  induflxious  among  them,  coUediively  taken, 
are  the  moft  ufeful  members  in  the  ftate,  and 

I 

in  them  confifts  the  ftrength  of  the  nation, 
the  legiflative  power  ought,  on  every  occafion, 
to  provide  for  their  fecurity,  their  liberty,  and 
to  promote  their  intereft  in  the  feveral  ways  in 
which  they  are  employed.  This  clafs,  how- 
ever, among ,  the  Romans,  from  their  mode 
of  living,  probably  had  more  urbanity,  loqua- 
city. 


-.^ 
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city,  and  a  better  language,  than  the  uninform- 
ed flave,  whofe  life  was  fpent  in  days  of  la- 
Bour.  But,  fix)m  a  d  ficiency  in  judgment, 
they  were  capricious,  eafjy  impofed  on,  and 
ufually  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  laft  fpeaker. 

12.  The  Romans,  ^ho  were  a  nation  of 
huflbandmen  and  foldiers,  acquired  their  riches 
chiefly  by  conqaeft  in  war,  and  afterwards  by 
money  levied  from  the  conquered  provinces. 
By  thefe  means,  and  by  taxes  raifed  in  Italy, 
the  public  treafury  was  fupplied  ;  and  many  of 
of  the*  Confuls,  Praetors,  Quaeftors,  their  fubfti- 
tutes,  and  other  fubordinate  officers  of  rank  in 
the  army,  acquired  great  riches  in  the  countries 
fubjeded  to  Rome.  When  this  wealth  made 
its  way  into  Italy,  it  would  no  doubt  have  the 
efFeds  already  mentioned,  of  introducing  lux- 
ury, and  a  refinement  in  manners,  among 
thofe  of  independent  fortunes :  it  would  alfo 
promote  agriculture  and  the  arts.  But  as 
riches,  thus  obtained,  are  not  fo  equally  dif- 

X  3  fufed 
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fiifed  through  all  ranks^  as  whea  ^cquir?d  by. 
commerce,  which  gives  emplpymwt  to.  mea 
of  every  condition,  the  great  body  of  tibe  pepr? 
pie  remained  in  poverty,  and  depencJeot  on 
their  patrons.  That  pride  among  the  (bySfeeiry^ 
which  made  them  difdain  aln^oft  ^ery  xnor 
chanical  employment^  waiS  Hkevfife  a  great  lofs 
to  the  flate*  Their  long  pra(3:icQ  itjL,  th^  ^  of 
war,  the  ftri£t  difcipUne,-  and.  bravery  p£  tta^ip 
troops,^  ga,ve  diem,  for  feveraJ  qenturieSg^  a.  g^^al, 
fuperiority  oyer  their  mpr^- ppul^nt,  hut  fe;^^^ 
peighbpurs^  the  Giieeks  2^  Afi^itifts*  In  tbi^ 
^8  fubfervient  tp  war,  in  conftruf5tii>g  fp^jlfi* 
cations,  in  making  highways,  la  building  2^. 
queducSts,  bridges^  a^d  amphithaati>^^^  they* 
were  perhaps  fuperior  ip  other  natiQns.  1%  is: 
tfue,  that  the  Greeks  exqelli^  ^em  in  afQhib-. 
tedure,  fculpture,  and  painting,  ^ut  in  many- 
of  the  public  edifices  pf  the  Rpm^ar^^,  that  ftill 
remdn,  are  to  be  feen  gr^at  grandeur  of  cou- 
({eption,  and  an  e?cellprit  execution  of  their 


1  r? 
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IS,  Though  the  Romans  certainly  car^ 
rl^  OH'  a  conflderable  trade  with  their  pro^ 
vinces,  yet  we  muft  confider  them  more  as  a 
mili^uy^  than  a  mercantile  people.  The  in- 
habitantS)  in  the  fear^ort  towns^  from  their  lo- 
cal fituation^  habits,  and  example,  would  be- 
come iail<^6  or  merchants ; n but  not  havings 
iiifficiency  of  manufa^res,»  and  other  com- 
modities for  exportation,,  many  of  their  veflela 
^s^oukJ  be  mere  carriers  of  goods  from  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and,  of  courfe,  the  balance  of  trade 
muft  have  been  confiderably  againft  the  md- 
ther  country.  Notwithftanding  what  has  been> 
fmd  of  the  high  cultivation  of  the  lands  in ' 
Italy,  prior  to  the  civil  wars,  yet  it  is  known, 
that,  by  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  the  opulent  mem 
of -the  ftate  had  laid  out  large  portions  of  land,; 
in  pleafure-grounds  and  filh-ponds,  of  whicb 
Horace  loudly  cqmplains.^  It*  ought  likewife^ 
to  be  remarked,  that,  after  the  Roman?  ha4 
made  conflderable  conquefts  abroad,  tillage  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  muft'  have  been 

X  4  very^ 
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very  much  difcouraged,  by  the  diftributions  of 
com  which  were  frequently  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, either  gratuitoufly,  or  at  a  very  low  price. 
This  com  was  brought  from  the  conquered 
provinces,  feveral  of  which,  inftead  of  taxes, 
were  obliged  to  fumifti  a  tenth  part  of  their 
produce  at  a  ftated  price,  about  fixpence  a  peck, 
to  the  republic.  The  low  price  at  which  this 
com  was  diftributed  to  the  people,  would  ne- 
ceflarily  fink  the  price  of  what  could  be  brought 
'  to  the  Roman  market  from  Latium,  or  the  an- 
cient territory  of  Rome,  and  muft  have  diA 
couraged  agriculture  in  that  country, 

1 4.  From  the  increafe  of  population,  and 
the  great  numbers  that  were  unemployed  in 
times  of  peace,  they  were  often  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  Egypt,  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  other  places,  in,  or  adjacent  to,  the 
Mediterranean, '  for  grain.  This  article  often 
fupplied  the  place  of  tribute  ;  but  when  its  va- 
|ue  exceeded  the  ftipulated  fum,  the  exchange 

would 
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would  be  made  cluefly  in  money,  as  muft  hav^ 
been  the  cafe  for  many  neceflary  commodities, 
and  efpecially  for  thofe  of  luxury.  *  This  fpe- 
cles  of  traffic,  and  the  exportation  of  fpecie  for 
the  payment  of  their  troops  in  foreign  fervice, 
would  bring  on  a  circulation  of  money  between 
Italy  and  the  jwoviilces,  ndt  much  in  favour  of 
the  former.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  the  chief  men  in  the  adminiflration  of 
pubUc  affairs,  and  the  principal  officers  in  the 
army,  became  rich  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
people  continued  in  a  mean,  dependent  fitua-* 
tion. 


J  5. 


TT"T 


*  It  is  true,  that  during  the  adminiftration  of  Juliusi 
Caefar,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Vefpafian,  Trajan,  an4 
others  of  the  Emperors,  fumptuary  la^^s  were  enafted  ^- 
gainft  luxury,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  fupprefs  itj 
but  it  appears  that  the  execution  of  thefe  laws  was 
temporary,  and  that  the  Romans  returned  to  eivcry  fpe-j 
cies   of    indulgence   tliat    acqorcjed  ^ith  their  ^irc^rn-? 


,  </-  I 
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1^.  Somediing  fimUar  to  this^  hae  taken 
place  m  the  kiogdonx  o£  Sp^uB^  fince  the  dl£^ 
coveirjr  of  America  in  1 4r32,  feom  the  almoft 
incredible  wealtli  which  has  been  annually  re^ 
ceLved  by  the  Spaniih  government  &Qm  Mexi^ 
CO  and  Peru,,  The  immenfe  annual  ixnportar 
6on,  ever  fince  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century^ 
c£  neai?  &ur  millions  Steriing^  for.  the  publiq 
ttealury,;  feems  not  to  have  added  to  the 
ftrength  or  real  riches?  of  that  nation,  "^  once 
the  moft  powerfiil  and  warlike  in  Europe, 
The  viceroys,  governors,. dqputy-gpvernors,  ta^ 
perintendants  of  the  min?s^  and  Other  officarsi 

of 


■'!?!>!■      ■  ■'■   '■    p.  .    I'  '     .      ^.        .  ■'lil^.t.JJi 


*  The  great  quantity  of  plate  in  the  houfes  of  the 
nobles,  great  landholders^  biihopS)  and  dignified  clergy, 
ivi^ich  is  immenf^;  and  the  filver,  gold,  and  precious 
ftones  in  the  cathedrals,  churches,  and  chapels,  wrought 
into  altars,  cuftodise,  images,  and  various  devices  for  the 
preferyation  and  ornament  pf  relics,  which  are  ineftima-^ 
ble,»  are  not  here  taken  into  confideration  ;  for  that  bul-» 
lion,  which  cannot  be  brought  into  circulation,  is  nearly 
Jn  the  fame  ftate,  in  regard  to  the  riches  of  a  nation,  a$ 


|f  \t  were  ftill  in  the  mijje. 
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p£  tJiQ  CwHvivf^nt  Hy  South  America,  have 

each  in  feiccefliai^  after  foaw  yearn  refidence, 

returned   to    the  mother  couBtry  with  great 

ink<hes;     As  thefe  mea  fooa  afber  became  pol^. 

feflfed  of  yaft  tra^,  of  land,  they  Jncreafed: 

th^e  ariAocraitical  pow^r  m  i%)ai%  already  too. 

gpeat  fcr  iixe  fireedjoi»  aod  fecurity  of  the  Mh 

JQ<3u    The  SpaiuaiH3'a>  who^  hor^  arma  ia  tibie 

l6th„  centiixy,  w^re  pechaps  Ae  hcav^  aiwfi 

b,eft  difeiplined  troopet  m  Europci:  ;i  hulv  m  timw 

of.pea«e,  gave  then^kea.  up  ti>.  idleoefB,.  beting' 

p^haps.  too  pr^oud  £p^  thQ  prance  oi  agricuir 

ture,  CM!  die  mechanical  sats,.    A  few  maitu^. 

feiSturea,  only,,  being  fed%  caofed  on,   and: 

large  diftiias.  of  land  remibimg^  uncultivated^ 

they^  l»Ye  beeu.  obliged  tOi  uopprt,  fijpm;  fo*. 

reig&  fjiadon?,  imfo^ofe  quaoidiiesc  of  merchaiir 

dife;  a»d  uot  havtfig  a  fiifficiency  of.  wiae,. 

fruited  grain,  or  hpn^e  roanufadxic©  ttx  give  in) 

exchange,,  it  has:  coutiauied  to  dismi.  Aem.  ofi 

the  ^eateft  par?  of  their  fpecie^ 
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1 6.  It  has  bsen  remarked  with  great  truth, 
by  authors'  who  have  written  on  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  that  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
dm€  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred  thoufand,  was  extremely  im- 
politic. This  error  was  increafed  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.,  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors 
about  1611,  to  upwards  of  a  million  of  people. 
By  thus  banifhing  nearly  two  millions  of  their 
moft  ufeful  inhabitants  in  agriculture,  arts, 
manufadlures,  and.  commerce,  the  power 
and  interefts  of  Spain  were  moft  effentially 
hurt  This  meafure,  the  moft  impolitic  that 
could  be  devifed  againft  the  intereft  of  a  mer- 
cantile country,  was  fuch  a  blow  to  the  indut 
try  of  the  nation,  as  is  ftill  felt  by  the  Spa-^ 
niards,  at  the  diftance  of  nearly  three  centu- 
ries from  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews.  But  this 
ought  not,  as  ufual,  to  be  altogether  ?ifcribed 
to  fo  confiderable  a  depopulation  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  banifhment  of  fucK  numbers  rnuft 
have  ocGftlioned  j  the  effedts  of  which  fhould 

have 
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have  been  only  tempbraiy.  It  was  the  expul- 
fion  of  fuch  a  multitude  of  their  moft  expert^ 
adive,  ingenious,  aiid  ufeful  hands,  in  every 
fjpecies  of  manufadture  and  traffic,  that  contri- 
buted  fo  much  to  the  decline  of  that  kingdom^ 
as  a  mercantile  nation.  The  Spaniards  who 
remained  had  not  profited  by  the  induftrious 
example  of  their  former  neighbours,  the  Jews 
and  Moors ;  they  were  proud,  fanatical,  lazy, 
and  in  poverty,  which  is  the  moft  unpropitioua 
date  we  could  devife  for  the  prolperity  of  al 
country.  They  were,  in  confequence  of  thi^ 
poverty,  and  the  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  aliment  to  nourifh  themfelves  and  their  off- 
fpring,  in  no  condition  to  increafe  the  popula- 
tion of  the  ftate.  Befides,  the  oppreffive  taxes 
fo  obnoxious  to  the  manufadlurer  and  mer- 
chant, (and  which  I  have  had  occafion  to  ftate, 
more  particularly,  in  my  Treatife  pn  Population), 
muft  increafe  the  poverty  of  the  people,  as 
they  obftrudl  every  fpecies  of  traffic 


17. 
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1 7*  This  ^at  bluitd^f  in  the  Spanilh  go- 
vemtMnt^  tniglft  no  4oubt  have  been  redi* 
lied  in  time,  had  a  greatet  liberalitjr,  with  re^ 
gard  to  Ptoteftants,  been  adopted,  and  proper 
encotu^agement  given  to  foreignetB  to  fettle  a- 
mong  them.  Bikt  tfie  bigotry  dT  the  clergy,  of 
the  people  in  general,  of  the  court  iti^f,  and, 
more  elpecially,  the  terror  of  die  inquifkion, 
deterred  ^very  fcoreigner,  not  a  Roman  Catho-* 
lie,  from  ever  thinking  of  living  in  S^n. 
The  number  of  the  people  in  that  country, 
however,  has  not  been  fo  confideraWy  dimi* 
niihed,  by  the  occafionai  emigrations  of  the 
inhat^tants  to  theii;  fedenients  m  South  Ame-^ 
rica,  a3  has  been  commonly  dleged ;  but  the 
immenfe  number  of  their  ecclefiaftics,  of  the 
men  and  women  fhut  up  in  convents,  have 
bad^  in  thi^way,  a  confiderable  effeft*  The 
alms  and  provifions  daily  diftributed  at  the  pa- 
laces of  the  bifliQps,  and  from  their  numerous 
convents,  encoujrage  idlenefs  and  profligacy  a*- 
mong  the  lower  ranks,  and  greatly  augment 

the 
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« 

live  number  oiF  that  poor,  who  itrfeft  the  fti^te 
4>f  evay  town  and  tity  in  Spain.  * 

18.  My  chief  Intention,  in  theremarks^I 
fcave  made  on  the  influx  of  weaWb,  ftom  the 
IVovinces,  into  Italy,  at  certdn  periods,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  that  have 
been  tranfmitted  from  South  Am^a  to  Spain, 
lias  been  to  fliow,  that,  under  fuch  gov^n- 
ments,  they  muft  be  confidered  merely  as  arti- 
cles of  tra^,  which  will  foon  make  their  way 
into  other  countries.  For,  although  experience 
'feems  to  prdvQ,  diat  great  richfes,  acquired  by 
individuals,  and  efpeclally  by  thofe  of  a  liba:al 
•education,  have  a  tendency  to  promote  general 
Uteratm:^,  and  bring  into  fs^ion  the  polite 
arts  J  yet,  where  agriculture  and  manufadures 
are  neglefted,  the  balance  of  trade  muft  ever 
be  againft  the  /iiountry.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  the  Spaniards  have,  of  late  years, 

paid 

*  Fide  Travels  through  Spain,  in  the  years  1778  and 
1779,  by  the  Reverend  Jofeph  Townfcnd. 
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paid  more  attention  to  the  culture  of  their" 
lands,  and  the  encouragement  of  manufa<Stures, 
than  in  former  times ;  but  while  an  abfolute 
Monarch  reigns  in  a  country,  where  the  moff 
rigid  precepts  and  pradice  of  the  .  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  religion  is  fo  firmly  eftablilhed  as  in 
Spain,  an  extenfive  lucrative  commerce  is 
fcarcely  to  be  expeded.  Though  an  abfolute 
monarchy,  with  a  confiderable  arifiocratiod 
power  in  the  ftate,  is  among  the  worft  confti-' 
tutions  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  or 
the  extenfion  of  commerce  j  yet,  fometimesi, 
both,  have  flourifhed  under  fuch^  a  govemmefnt, 
But  thefe  happy  aeras  we  muft  fuppofe  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  mild  adtniniflxation, 
the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  the  reign- 
ing Prince,  and  great  men  in  the  ftate,  with- 
out which,  men  of  genius  and  learning,  in  nar- 
row circumftances,  can  feldom  become  very 
jremarkablQ. 


19. 
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1 9.  This  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  exem- 
plified,  than  by  recalling  to  the  mirids  of  our 
readers,  the  generous  protedlion  arid  fiipport^ 
which  many  of  the  Kiiigs  and  nobles  of  France 
have  given,  at  different  periods,  to  the  fciences, 
philofophy,  literature,  agriculture,  and  every 
ufeful  art.  This  fhows  what  advancement  may 
be  made  in  thofe  particulars,  even  under  an 
arbitrary  Monai'ch,  when  equity,  juftice,  libe- 
rality of  fentiment,  and  wifdom  prevail  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  who  feldom 
&il  of  infpiring  the  reigning  Prince  with  the 
iame  noble  principles.  This  has  been  the  cafe 
in  France,  in  a  more  eminent  degree^  than 
in  any  other  nation  on  the  continent,  ever  iiace 
Ae  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  From  fuch 
encouragements,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  pro- 
duced in  France  many  of  its  beft  authors  and 
artifts,  who  have^  been  fo  much  admired  and 
followed ;  befid^s  conferring  perifions  on  learn- 
ed men  throughout  all  Europe,  :his  academies 
wferej  :direi3:ed  by  rulea^  i  iuid  fuppbrted  hf  fiJa.- 


DOL.  II. 
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lies.  The  memoirs  of  thefe  academies^  and 
odier  publications  by  individuals,  fhow  to  what 
^height  of  improvement,  fcience  and  every 
ufeful  art  may  be  carried  by  induftry  and  emu- 
lation, even  under  the  moft  abfolute  Moharchs, 
when  properly  direfted  and  encouraged. 

20.  But  what  I  have  juft  mentioned,  and 
the  great  character  which  the  phiiofophers  and 
artifts  of  France  have  mainitained  for  fome 
ages,  appear  no  doubt  to  contradiQ:  my  af- 
fertion,  and  what  is  generally  believed,  that 
an  abfolute  monarchy  favours  not  the  advance- 
ment of  philofophy,  the  arts,  and  the  exten- 
fion  of  commerce.  But  the  general  love  of  li- 
terature  and  the  arts  among  the  French,  the 
wifdom  of  their  minifters,  and  the  great  en- 
couragement given  by  their  princes  and  nobi-* 
Uty  to  men  of  genius,  have  counterafted^  in  a 
great  degree,  the  bad  e&^s  of  fuch  a  govern- 
ment It  is  to  thefe  fortunate  circuinftsmces, 
dm  the  world  19  indebted  to  tibe  Frendh  for 

•  '  tiiofe 
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thiC^  improyements  in  axts  and  fcieiiceS)  which 
have  graced  their  annals  for  upwards  of  a  cenr 
tury*  Some  of  their  chemical  phiioibpihers, 
among  whom  iftand  the  names  of  Lavoiiier^  de 
la  Place,  Fourcroy,  Berthclet^^and  Morreau^ 
have  of  late  eminendy  dMtinguiihed  themielvesi 
by  apparendy  decifive  experiments  in  die  in- 
v^gadon  of  the  nature  and  pr<^rde6  of  bo« 
dies,  and  in  giving  us  more  diftindt  ideas  dT 
the  principles  of  which  they  are  compofed. 
The  fame  fiAjedts  have  no  doubt  been  profe- 
CQted  with  ardour  and  ingenuity,  by  German 
and  Brid(h  philofophers  ;  but  ftill  the  rq)uta^ 
tion  of  the  French  is  def«iredly  held  in  high 
eftimadon,  on  account  of  their  demonftra* 
tions,  of  die  compefkion  of  certain  fubftances 
formerly  held  to  be  elementary  principles* 
By  die  joint  labours  of  thefe  nlen  we  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  feverd  va- 
pours, or  gafes  as  diey  are  called,  which  com- 
pofe  our  atmofphere ;  with  the  formation  of 
water  &om  the  union  of  inflammabje  add  pure 

y  2  airs  J 
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airs;  and  the  nature  of  combuftion,  in  which 
pure  air  is  the  principal  agent  The  bafis  of 
this  pure  or  imperial  air  is  fhown  by  experi- 
ment to  be  the  univerlal  acidifying  principle  in 
bodies  ;  hence,  it  is  called  by  Lavoifier,  oxygen. 
From  its  junSion  with  different  gafes,  are  form- 
ed all  ^e  variety  of  acids  in  nature ;  and  from 
its  combination  with  metalsy  arife  their  ^ce% 
or  occides^ 

*  .  ■  * 

21.  The  progrefs  that  has  been  lately 
made  in.  the  inveitigation  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  element  of  fire,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  experimental  philofopher.  Lit- 
tle more  v^as  known  of  this  element,  than 
what  was  taught  by  Boerhaave,  till  Profefibr 
Black  enlarged  our  ideas  in  regard  to  fome  of 
its  properties  and  effeds,  in  giving  fluidity  to 
all  bodies.  This'  fybjed:  has  fince  been  profe- 
cuted  by  others,  and  apparentiy  with  fo  much 
fiiccefs,  that  philofophers  are  now  fatisfied,  that 
this  fubtile,  fijgitive  principle,  is  a  fubflance 
.  .  which, 
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which,  little  refiftance  being  made  to  its  mo- 
tion, penetrates  all  bodies,  and  is  lodged  in 
them,  either  in  a  quiefcent  or  adive  ftate.  As 
my  intention,  however,  is  only  to  give  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  advancement,  made  of  late 
years,  in  this  branch  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  I  forbear  to  give  the  analyfis  of  oils,  of 
vdatile  alkali,  and  many  other  fubftances,  of 
the  principles  of  which  we  were  formerly  ig* 
fiorant* 

St 

22.  The  French,  under  the  difadvantages 
of  an  abfolute  monarchy,  a  powerful  arifto- 
cracy,  an  eftablifhed  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  fuch  a  number  of  convents,  and  other  re- 
Jigous  houfes,  as  were  in  Trance,  before  the 
late  Revolution,  had  made  great  advancement 
in  every  branch  of  philofophy,  the  arts,  and 
commerce.  From  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
however,  who,  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  a  moderate  ariftocracy,  enjoy  more  free- 
dorja  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  more 

y  3  "^^^ 
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might  have  been  expefted.  But  adtwithftandr 
ing  the  frequent  ftruggles  made  by  the  Englifli^ 
at  difierent  periods,  fince  the  Norman  Con- 
queft,  for  liberty,  it  clearly  appears,  that  they 
never  did  pofIe&  real  freedom  till  the  a^cceffioa 

•  * 

of  William  IIL,  or  till  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  After  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  when  every  fubfequent  adt 
of  Parliament  became  a  Britifh  aft,  it  was  na* 
tural  for  ftrangers  to  fuppofe,  that  the  free  con- 
ftitution  enjoyed  by  the  Englifl^  would  be  ex- 
tended over  Scotland ;  but  this  *  was  not  the 
cafe.  For,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  th^ 
laws,  cuftoms,  ulages,  hereditary  fherifFdoips, 
wardfhips,  the  hereditary  privilege  of  many  of 
the  Barons,  and  great  landholders,  to  hold  couirts, 
for  the  trial  of  both  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 
even  to  capital  offences,  were  to  remain  in  force, 
and  inviolate,  till  a  Britifh  Parliament  fhould 
fee  caqfe  to  make  fuch  alterations  as  might  e- 
vidpndy  tend  to  the  benefit  of  both  nations. 
After  the  extindion  of  the  rebellion  in  ApriJ 

1746, 
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1746,  it  was  perceived  by  Parliament,  that  the 
wardholdings,  and  the  courts  of  the  Barons, 
not  only  tended  greatly  to  fubjedi  the  vaflals 
and  teaants  to  a  flavifh  dependence  on  then*  fu- 
periofs,  but  that,  like  an  infedion,  they  fpread 
their  baneful  influence  through  the  lower  ranks 
4Df  the  people,  not  under  their  juiifdiftion ;  on 
which  account  thefe  hereditary  privileges,  jurit 
didHons,  and  fherifFdoms,  fo  deftrudtive  of  the 
true  fpirit  of  liberty,  were  aboliftied  in  1748, 
i>y  a£l  of  P/^rliament. 

2S.  From  thefe  fafts,  and  others  to  be  af- 
terwards mendoned,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
Scots  were  not  fully  emancipated  from  arifto- 
cratical  oppreflion,  till  the  paffing  of  the  above 
JurifdidHon-bill,  more  than  half  a  century  after 
the  Englifli  had  obtsdned  from  William  their 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  influence  which  an  efta- 
bliihed  freedom  in  Scotland  has  had  on  ttrade 
and  commerce,  during  thefe  lafl  fifty  years,  is 
mofl  remarkable,  not  only  in  the  immenfe  in- 

¥4  flyx 
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flux  of  wealth,  but  in  the  great  rife  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  exqife,  cuftoms,  ftamp-oflSce, 
poft-ofEce,  *  and  the  increafed  value  of  lands 
^nd  provifions  in  this  cQuntry.  From  a  gene- 
ral difFufion  of  this  wealth  throughvaU  ranks,  a 
more  expenfive  mode  of  living,  not  without 
fome  refinment,  has  been  introduced,  efpecially 
among  the  middling  ranks,  and  thofe  who 
have  acquired  riches  by  trade  or  commerce. 
Ardfts  beget  artifts,  efp^ciaPy  in  laj^ge  and  por 
pulous  cities  and  towns,  where  every  one  en- 
deavours  to  copy  that  which  is  excellent  in  the 
work  of  another  j  and  the  f^me  thing  may  be 
faid  of  con^merce,  and  every  kind  of  employ-r 
ment,  by  which  riq^es  are  to  be  ?icquired. 

24,  In  addition  to  die  focieties  that  forr 
merly  fubfifted,  there  have  been,  during  the  a^ 
hove  period,  feveral  others  inftituted  for  pro- 
inoting  and  encouraging  arts,  manufa£ttires,,  a- 
gricultive,  and  ^very   fpecies   of  hufbandry ; 

many 

*  Vide  Hiftory  of  the  PubHc  Revenue  of  the  Britifli 
Empire,  Part  T^rd,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  Bart. 
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many  of  the  members  of  which  have  been  e- 
minent  for  their  fkill  and  praftical  knowledge 
in  the  feveral  fubjedts  brought  before  them, 
Befides  thefe  aids,  the  great  encouragement 
given  by  Parliament,  for  the  advancement  of 
commerce  and  the  ufeful  arts,  the  patronage 
of  the  King,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  above  all,  by  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  and  induftry  of  individuals,  whofe 
reputation  and  intereft  have  been  ftrongly  en-* 
gaged  in  particular  arts  or  manufaftures,  many 
of  them  have  of  late  been  rapidly  improved  to 

m 

an  aftonifliing  degree.  It  is  unneceflkry  to 
^ve  a  long  lift;  the  names  of  Harris,  Her^ 
fchel.  Watt,  Wedgwood,  and  Arkwright,  arei 
fufficient  proofs  of  what  I  have  faid.  Painting, 
engraving,  fculpture,  and  ftatuary,  are  now 
carried  on  by  greater  artifts  than  England  ever 
produced  in  any  former  period.  Our  hiftori-^ 
^s  and  poets,  of  late  years,  have  at  leaft  been 
*on  an  equality  with  the  fameclafs  of  literary  men 
in  the  reft  qf  Europe ;  and  our  advancement 
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m  phUofpphy,  which,  for  many  years  paft, 
has  been  profecuted  by  the  teft  of  experin>ent, 
has  been  carried  fiirther,  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty,  than  in  former  times. 

25.  Thefe  are  the  chief  circuniftances 
which  have  brought  our  nation  to  its  prefent 
flourifliing  ftate,  in  the  above  particulars^ 
and  which  muft  Have  nearly  the  lame  eSeGt 
in  every  nation,  where  they  exift  in  an  er 
qual  degree.  Our  local  fituation  as  an  illand, 
and  our  country  producing  large  quantities  of 
raw  materials  tor  our  manufadtures,  ^ve  us, 
no  doubt,  in  thefe  re^e<3s,  many  advantages 
over  our  neighbours,  and  rivals  in  trade.  Our 
excellent  conftitijtion  is  another  advants^, 
perhaps  fuperior  to  aay  one  of  thofe  juft  men- 
tioned, and  which  influences  powerfully  the 
human  mind;  ^ving  a  greater  freedom  and 
eafe  to  the  exercife  of  the  mental  powers,  than 
can  be  enjoyed  in  deipotic  governments.  For 
the  fecurity  of  the  peiibn  and  property  of  indi- 
viduals. 
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vidu^^  removes  every  fufpicion  of  injury  bcr 
ing  done  to  the  philofopher  or  artift,  in  their 
lawful  pnrfuits  ;  and  produces  that  tranquilKty 
of  mind,  fo  effential  to  the  free  exerdfe  of  its 
faculties. 

JS  • 

26.  It  is  tme,  diat  without  die  encourage- 
xnent  and  fupport  of  government,  of  public-^ 
fpirited  individuals,  the  inftitutioa  of  focieties, 
and  the  other  advantages  juft  mentioned,  fuch 
a  genend  fpirit  of  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  as  has  fubfifled  among  us  for  fome  years 
paft,  could » not  have  been  kept  up  with  the 
fame  degree  of  ardour.  It  is,  however,  equal- 
ly cCTtain,  that  the  acquirement  of  ri<;hes,  by 
many  individuals,  ufually  precedes  a  general 
Ipirit  of  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  in  litera- 
ture. The  effeds  of  wealth  are  fo  obvious^ 
ithat  it  is  unneceifary  to  enlarge  on  them  ;  for 
men  who  have  acquired  riches,  will  naturally 
fliggeft  to  themfelves  a  mode  of  living  mor^ 
fuited  to  the  prefent  rank  and  power,  to  which 

^    wealth 
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•wealth  has  raifed  them,  than  to  their  former 
more  humble  condition.  Hence  arife  improve- 
ments in  architefture,  gardening,  agricultiire, 
manufaftures,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  For 
rich  men  vying  with  each  other,  in  the  ele- 
gance of  their  houfes,  gardens,  pleafure-grounds, 
and  equipages,  has  a  great  tendency  to  pro^ 
mote  the  advancement  pf  the  fin^  arts, 

27.  Prior  to  thefe  times,  hofpitality  ufually 
prevailed,  and  the  tables  pf  the  rich  were  Ioad«- 
ed  witli  great  quantities  of  viands ;  for  there 
was  formerly  more  of  profiifion  than  delicacy 
in  their  entertainments.  But  as  men  of  condi^ 
tion,  atjd  in  eafy  circumftances,  advanced  in 
polite  literature,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts,  their  tafte  became,  in  general,  more  re^ 
jSned  ;  and  the  ^eat  load  of  vidluals  on  their 
tables,  gradually  gave  place  to  our  modem  more 
elegant  mode  of  living.  This  fpirit  of  refine- 
ment on  the  hofpitable  boards  of  our  anceftors, 
18   now   generally   pradifed   by  the   rich^   in 

fumptuous 
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fumptuous  and  elegant  entertainments,  and  de-* 
fcends  through  perfons  of  lower  condition,  be- 
coming gradually  lefc  fplendid,  till  we  arrive  at 
die  neatnefs  and  limplicity  of  the  middling 
ranks.  For  vanity,  and  a  Ipirit  of  imitation, 
fo  powerful  in  their  effedis,  have  introduced  a 
general  practice  of  entertaining,  even  to  the , 
tradefman  arid  mechanic,  who  have  becoi|<^ 
comparatively  rich  on  the  profits  of  their  bufi- 
nefs.  This  difHifion  of  wealth,  through  all 
ranks,  has,  of  itfelf,  a  wonderful  effedt  in  pro- 
nioting  every  fpecies  of  improvement  For 
die  mutual  information  received,  in  the  fre- 
quent meetings  of  artifts  and  men  of  literature, 
in  friendly  vifits,  and  fometimes  in  convivial 
meetings,  has  an  evident  tendency  to  improve 
each  in  his  particular  purfuit 

28.  In  this  Sedion  are  pointed  out  the 
principal  circumftances  which  appear  to  have 
had  a  decifive  influence,  m  promoting  or  re. 
tarding  the  progrefs  of  litemture,  commerce, 

and 
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and  the  arts.  To  illuftrate  thefe  fafl^s,  re- 
courfe  has  been  had  to  particular  seras  in  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  republics ;  reafons  are 
fuggefted,  'Why  the  balance  of  trade  with  the 
provinces  was  againft  Italy  during  the  Roman 
empire.  The  particular  caufes  that  have  oper* 
ated  againfl  Spdin,  for  thefe  two  hundred 
years,  in  producing  the  fame  efied:^  }\^ve 
been  ilated ;  a;nd  in  a  general  way  l^ve  been 
tnentioned,  the  beneficial  effedls  oC  freedos^ 
and  induftry  in  our  own  time.  But  to  eluci- 
date this  fubjed:  more  fully,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  efie43:s  of 
defpotifm,  in  fuppreffing  the  genius  of  men, 
and  in  producing  a  gradual  decline  of  fci^nce, 
philofophy,  literature,  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
from  the  floiirifhing  ftate  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus,  till  the  almoft  total  ex- 
tinction of  their  empire.  After  this,  I  propofe 
to  reverfe  the  pifture,  by  glancing  at  the  hif- 
tory  of  Britain,  which  has  arifen  from  a  ftate 
of  baibarifm  and  ftavery,  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 
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dependence.  For  our  ifland,  which  has  un- 
dergone fo  many  ftruggles  for  freedom,-  and 
with  the  revolutions  of  which  we  are  beft  ac- 
quainted/ appears,  in  'this  refpeft,  to  claim  the 
preference  to  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  la 
the  profecution  of  this  fubjed:,  I  fhall  endeav- 
our to  trace  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
inhabitants  from  flavery,  and  the  effeds  of  li- 
berty and  fecurity  under  the  laws,  in  giving  a 
general  ^irit  for  induftry  and  trade,  which  is 
always  followed  by  an  influx  of  w^ealth,  ai^ 
all  its  coufequences. 


SECTION    11. 

DESPOTISM  BENUMBS  THE  HUMAN  FACULTIES, 
AND  DEBASES  THE  MIND  ;  BUT  THE  MENT- 
AL POWERS  ARE  GRADUALLY  ENLARGED 
AND  IMPROVED,  AS  MANKIND  ADVANCE  TO 
A   STATE  OF  FREEDOM. 

29.     In  the  preceding  Sedion,  it  was  re- 
fxwrked,  that  litera^rq  and  th«  arts  tofe  to  a 

higher 
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higher  degree  of  perfedion  during  the  reign  of* 
Augulkis,  than  in  any  former  period.  This 
was  juftly  afcribed  to  a  greater  fecurity  of  the 
fubjed  under  the  laws,  a  more  equitable  diC- 
paifation  of  juftice,  and  the  greater  degree  of 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Romans,  than  in 
former  times.  But  Tiberius,  and  moft  of  his 
fucceflbrs  in  the  empire,  were  fo  defpotic  and 
cruel,  that  litde  regard  was  paid  to  juftice,  or 
to  a  proper  execution  of  the  laws ;  the  high  i- 
deas  of  freedom  were  gradually  loft,  and  a 
fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  proportionally  gained 
ground  among  the  foldiery.  The  mild  or  pro- 
i^perous  reigns  of  the  few  Emperor^,  who 
might  be  called  good,  were  not  fufBcient  to 
bring  back  that  love  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
that  had  formerly  fubfifted  among  the  Romans. 
For  as  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  became  more 
dependent  on  the  will  of  a  military  force,  it 
by  degrees  extinguiflied  all  emulation,  debafed 
the  generous  fpirits  of  men,  and  depreffed  that 
noble  flame  by  which  the  fine  arts  are  cherifli- 

ed 
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ed  and  enlivened.  The  great  extent  of  the 
Roman  provinces,  obliged  the  Emperors  to 
call  in  the  affiftance  of  barbarous  nations,  who, 
in  procefs  of  time^  overran  the  whole  empire^ 

30.  By  this  time,  literature  and  the  arts 
had  gready  declined^  and  men  funk  every  age 
deeper  into  ignorance,  ftupidity^  and  fuperfti- 
tion,  till  learning  and  fcience  were  almoft  to- 
tally extingiufhed  in  Europe.  Thefe  efFeds 
on  the  minds  of  men,  appfear.  to  hi3ive  increafed 
proportionally  with  the  extenfioa  of  the  power 
of  the  Romifh  hierarchy.  For  by  thefe  means^ 
every  fpecies  of  literature  was  neglefted  ;  even 
tlrue  religion  and  charity  were  fet  afide,  to  e^ 
ftablifh  the  mofl  abfurd  tenets,  and  to  fupport 
die  celeftial  tniffion  of  the  Popes  and  Bifhops. 
This  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  degrade  and 
enflave  the  minds  of  men,  and  divert  their  at- 
tention fix)m  every  other  fubjedi  Thefe  dark 
ages  continued  till  the  1 2th  century,  when  the 
Pandeds  were  faid  to  be  difcovered,  at  AnudU 

VOL.  II,  Z  phi, 
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phi,  in  Italy,  1 1 37,  by  the  Emperor  Lothariu^ 
when  he  took  that  town,  in  the  war  he  carried 
en  againft  Roger  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  * 
\rhich,  by  degrees,  diflufed  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  jurifprudence  throughout  Europe.  The 
Lord  Chief- Juftice  Glanville,puWiflied,  in  1 1 80^ 
his  Treatife  de  Legibus  et  Confuetudinibus  An^ 
giidp }  and  his  compilation  ferved,  foar  many 
years,  as  the  bafis  and  diredory  of  the  ccmuiioii 
few  in  England  But,  from  the  Pandedts  ^being^ 
then  univerfally  read  and  tai^ht,  die  Civil  law 
was  generally  adc^ed  in  moft  countries  in  Eiz^ 
rope^ 

S  I.  In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  thefe 
obfervations,  if  we  except  the  Civil  kw  taogbt 
tin  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  the  clergy, 
to  whom  all  learning,  during  the  dark  ages, 
was  confined,  no  confiderable  improvement  in 
literature  or  the  arts  was  obferved,  till  after  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople,  ip  1453,  by  MjAo- 
^et  IL     Soon  after  diis,  a  great  number  of 

learned 

*  yjdf  Appendix,  No.  su 
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Jeamed  ihen^  who  had  efcaped  from  that  re- 
jp6fitory  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
brought  with  them  into  Italy  their  private 
libraries,  which  for  many  years  had  been  fe- 
eluded  from  the  reft  of  Europe-  About  this 
time^  the  art  of  printing,  which  from  the  fmall 
beginnings  of  Lawrence  de  Coftar,  in  the  year 
1420)  had,,  by  the  inventive  genius  and  in- 
duftry  of  Fauftas  and  Shoeffer j  come  to  a  toler- 
able degree  of  perfection,  facilitated  the  mul- 
tiplication of  printed  copies  of  the  manufcriptt 
of  ancient  Roman  and  Grecian  literature. 
Schools  and  feminaries  for  teaching  philofophy, 
hiftory,  poetry,  and  the  polite  arts,  were  foon 
inftituted  in  difFererit  kingdoms  of  Europe ; 
and,  of  courfe,  difFufed  a  general  fjpirit  for 
learning  aiid  improvement 

32.  Btit  thefe  circtiinftahces  ^ would!  hav« 
availed  little  in  promoting  civilization  and  ufe>- 
ful  knowledge,  h^d  not  the  rigour  of  the  feudal 
iyftem,  prior   to  this  period,  abated  confider- 

2  2  ably 
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ably  in  moft  of  the  fouthern^  nations  of  Eir<# 
rope,  and  particularly  in  England.  For  the 
peafants  who  cultivated  the,  fields,  the  villain? 
and  mechanics,  who  lived  on  the  lands  of  the 
Barons,  were  held  in  fuch  bondage  and  ignor- 
ance, as  raifed  them  very  litde  above  fome  of 
the  brute  creation.  By  degrees,  cities  and 
towns  obtained,  from  the  Crown,  charters, 
cbnferring  certain  privileges ;  and  corporations 
were  eftablifhed,  independent  of  the  nobility, 
which  gave  them,  in  time,  greater  freedom,  and 
confiderable  influence  in  the  flate.  The  laws 
which  fecured  the  perfons  and  properties  of 
the  Barons,  were  gradually  extended  to  their 
vaflals  and  fervants ;  and  thefe  flaves  were  in 
this  way .  converted  into  free  men*  But  die 
powers  of  the  Barons  were  ftill  fo  confider- 
able, and  the  laws,  on  that  accouot,  fo  feebly 
executed,  that  it  was  fome  time  after  this  pe- 
riod, before  the  people,  in  general,  were  fully 
fenfible  of  the  rights  derived  from  thefe  laws. 
Whoever  confiders,  with  attention,  the  hiftory 

of 
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€f  this  country,  muft  obferve,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  prefent  day  was  of  very  flow  growth  ;  for 
that  fubmiflive  dependence  on  the  will  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  which  then  exifted,  and 
the  great  command  the  clergy  had  over  the 
confciences  of  the  people,  were  altogether  in- 
compatible with  the  true  fpirit  of  freedom. 

83.  After  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VIL^ 
trade  and  commerce  were  more  encouraged 
than  formerly,  and  individuals  became  rich. 
The  King,  politically,  granted  to  the  Peers  the 
privilege  of  felling  their  lands.;  they  were 
bought  up  by  the  rich  merchants,  which  had 
tthe  obvious  efFe£t  to  render  the  nobility  by  de- 
gree lefs  powerful.  Soirie  confiderable  time 
before  this,  the  forty  days  fervice  in  war,  re- 
quired from  the  vaflTals  by  the  feudal  inftitu- 
tions,  was  found  infufficient  for  foreign  expe- 
ditions, and  fometimes  even  for  the  fuppreffion 
of  civil  wars.  This  inconvenieiice  induced  the 
Pariiament  to  grant  fubfidies,  to  enable  the  Mo-- 

Z  3  n^rch 
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narch  to  engage  foldiers  for  a  certain  pay,  and 
to  defray  the  neceflkry  expences  of  the  war. 
In  confequence'of  this  alteration  in  the  governr 
ment,  the  Barons,  and  great  landholders,  fet^ 
tied  a  commutation  for  military  fervace  with 
thdr  vaflals ;  and  not  being  under  the  neceffity 
of  maintaining  fuch  a  number  of -^retainers,  the 
rents  of  their  lands,  formerly  paid  in  kind^ 
were  converted  into  money.  But  as  they  per- 
ceived, that  by  conveying  a  temporary  proper-? 
ty  of  farnis  to  their  vaflkls,  their  lands  were 
confiderably  improved,  le^es  for  a  terni  pf  years 
were  granted.  It  ^as  thefe  circumftances,  of  the 
Barons  converting  their  vaflals  into  tenants, 
and  granting  ledes  'of  their  land,  that  firil  lefl^ 
ened  the  abjed:  dependence  of  the  farmers  on 

V 

their  landlords,  and  diffufed  a  general  Ipirit  of 
freedom  throughout  the  coiintry. 

34.  The  reformation  pf  religion,  which 
took  place  in  the  16th  century,  had  alfo  a  re- 
piarljable  eS^di  in  gendering  men:  more  inquifi- 

tive 
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live  and  independent     For  the  fame  fpirit  of   ' 
inquiry  which  excited  them  to  throw  off  the 
Papal  lupremaeyi  and  to  reject  the  exceptions- 
able  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  carried 
them  on  alfo  to  inquire  into  the  rights  of  Kings ; 
their  legal  jpowers  as  firfl  ma^ftrates  ;  and  in* 
to  their  own  privileges,  derived  from  the  laws. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  apparendy  advantageous 
circumftances,  following  one  another  with  fo 
quick  a  pace,  tending  not  only  to  promote  li- 
terature and  the  arts,  but  to  raife  an  univerf4 
ijpirit  of  freedom  among  the  people;  yet  nei- 
ther of  thefe  took  place,  in  any  remarkable  de- 
gree, for  fome  confiderable  time  after  the  ac* 
ceflion  rf  Henry  VII.     The  mutual  jealoufy 
which  anciendy   fubfifted   between   the   mo- 
narchs  and  nobles  of  England^  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  caufe  of  the  very  flow  advance^ 
ment  of  that  permanent  freedom  among  the 
Commons^   which  they  afterwanls  acquired. 
DThe  kings  conftantly  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain and   enlarge  their  prerogatives,  and  the 

Z  4  nobles 
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nobles  as  uniformly  ftriving  to  abridge  them, 
and  to  fupport  and  extend  their  own  privileges^ 
were  the  caufes  of  many  infiiire<f]tions  and  civil 
wars.  In  thefe  ftruggles  for  power,  it  was  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles,  to  which  both  parties  chiefly  at* 
tended ;  for  the  intereft  of  the  lower  'clafles 
was  almoft  totally  negleded, 

35.  Gn  flich  occafions,  the  kings  broke 
through  all  reftraint,  and  feemed  to  live  as  if 
above  the  law  :  the  nobles  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  thought  they  had  the  feme  right 
to  difpenfe  with  the  law,  in  regard  to  their 
vaflals  and  tenants,  that  the  king  obferved  to* 
wards  them.  In  this  way,  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  kept  in  a  moft  abje£t  ftate ;  for 
it  was  only  now  and  then  that  they  dared  to 
rife,  ineffeftually,  to  ihake  off  the  grievous  op- 
preffion  with  which  they  were  loaded.  They 
were  not  in  the  ftate  of  nations  that  had  once 
enjoyed  an  abfolute  freedom,  and  could  recoU 

led 
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left  the  happy  days  of  theu:  anceftors^  to  ex- 
cite them  to  vigorous  exertions,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  their  freedom.  Their  ideas  of  a  free 
conftitution  were  imperfeft;  their  efforts  to 
acquire  it  were  not  fufficiently  general  j  were 
fluggifli,  ill  concerted,  and,  of  courfe,  eafily 
fuppreffed.  For  it  was  not  till  a  more  equal 
divifion  of  lands  took  place,  and  that  the  -fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  the  original  purchafers  were  become 
die  gentry  of  the  country,  and  found  their  in- 
tereft  equally  concerned  with  that  of  the  mean- 
eft  peafant  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  that 
a  fteady  and  regular  execution  of  the  laws  was 
infifted  on,  and  obtained* 

36.  Though  the  events  juft  mentioned 
tended  greatly  to  excite  a  fpirit  pf  freedom  a- 
mong  the  people,  yet  there  occurred  circum- 
'  ilances  which  retarded  confiderably  its  progrefs. 
Jn  the  courfe  of  the  bloody  wars  between  the 
Jloufes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  many  noble  fe-^ 
^ies  had  become  extind ;  which  gave  a  con,* 

fiderablq 
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fiderable  acceffion  of  power  to  the  Crown; 
for  none  of  our  Monarchs  reigned  with  fuch 
jibfolute  authority  as  the  fiunily  of  Tudon 
This  arbitrary  power  was  moft  confpicuous  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  reigned  with  a 
more  imperious  defpotifin  than  hid  exifted  in 
Europe,  fince  the  time  of  the  worft  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors,  Such  a  government  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  deprefs  the  faculties  of 
men.  At  diis  time,  too,  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple were  much  engaged  in  theological  difputes, 
concerning  free-will,  grace,  the  terms  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  articles  6f  faith,  and  o- 
flier  fimilar  fubje£ts,  gready  beyond  their  com- 
prehenfion ;  which,  befidcB  idlenefs,  produced 
its  ufual  effefts,  in  rendering  their  ideas  more 
ftupid  and  confufed.  In  diis  i^te  of  ignorance 
and  inaftivity,  our  advances  to  improvwnent 
in  the  arts  wei*e  very  flow  ;  moft  of  the  inge- 
nious mechanics  were  foreigners ;  of  whom 
there  were  upwards  of  fifteen  thoufand  Fle- 
mings alone  in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VIII, 
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t  ■ 

\ 

y III.  *  Coiifequendy,  our  commerce,  chiefly 
with  the  Low  Countries,"  was  almofl^totally  car-, 
ried  on  by  foreign  merchants,  incorporated  by 
Henry  lU.,  and  denominated  the  merchants  of 
the  Steelyard,  till  they  were  aboliflied  in  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  VL  f  For  the  religious  dis- 
putes, but  more  particularly  the  penal  ftatutet 
executed  in  thofe  days  againft  Nonconformifts, 
fupprefled  that  fpirit  of  enterprizie  fo  n^eflary 
|n  commerce, 

37.  This  ignorance,  and  torpidity  of  mind 
and  body,  were  'chiefly  applicable  to  the  lower 
plafles  of  the  people ;  for,  from  the  time  of 
the  difperfion  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  ma- 
nufcripts  throijgh  Europe,  by  the  Greeks  from 
Cooflantinople,  the  reading  of  thefe  authors 
jbecame  fafhicmable  among  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  eccleilaftics.     The  Latin  language  acquired 


♦  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England^  8vo,    London,  1791. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  275. 
t  Ibid^  p.  348, 
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a  claffi<al  elegance  in  the  writings  of  feveril 
authors  ;  philofophy  and  hiftdry,  the  civil  law, 
the   common   law,    and     the   canons   of  the 
church,  were  ftudied  with  more  attention  than 
formerly  ;  and  mod  men  of  abilities  and  for- 
tune fliewed  a  propenfity  to  the  profecutioo 
and  encouragement  of  the  Belles  Lettres.    Hen- 
ry himfelf  poflefTed  talents  for  literature,  and 
was  a  great  encourager  of  learned  men ;  his 
jninifter,   Wolfey,   was  himfelf  learned,    and 
a  patron   of   men   of    genius.     The    former 
founded  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  lat- 
ter Chrift  Church   College,  Oxford,  and  the 
firft  profefforfliip  for  the  Greek  language  in 
that  Univerfity.  *     In  the  bufy  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, Shakefpeare  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and 
Spencer  as  a  poet,  were  then,  and  have  been 
ever  fmce,  defervedly  admired ;  notwithftand- 
ing  fome  errors  in  their  compofirions,  more  dit^ 
cemible  now  in  this  age  of  criticifm,  than  at  the 

time 

»    ■      ',  ■  ■  ■   ■  ■  ■  M  '  ' 

■    ^  - 

*  Hume's  Hiftory  of  IJngland,  8vo,     London,  I7^f, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  279.  ' 
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time  they  wrote.  It  is  this  fpecies  of  writings 
the  ftudy  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  hiftory^ 
and  the  art  of  war,  that  ufually  precede  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  and  fciences,  in  nations  emerg- 
ing from  barbarity.  This  is  clearly  evinced 
by  th^  hiftories  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of 
all  other  nations,  who  have  arrived  at  any  re- 
markable degree  of  liberty  and  civilization. 

38.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Puri- 
tans  made  fome  appearance  in  Parliament; 
but,  by  the  prudence  and  vi^lance  of  this 
princeis  and  her  minifters,  aided  by  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  Crown,  their  republican 
principles  were  fo  efFedhially  fupprefled,  that 
they  gave  litde  difturbance  to  the  government* 

In 

*  When  Henry  VIII.  pretended  to  feparate  himfelf 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  denying  the  Pope's  fu- 
premacy,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  were  well 
difpofed  to  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  faith ;  but  he  ailing 
inconfiftently  with  the  true  fpirit  of  Proteftantifm,  many 

fuffefed, 
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In  the  peaceful  reigti  of  her  fucceflbr  James, 
trade  and  commerce  increaied  j  but,  by  -the 
profufe  expences  of  the  King,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  frequent  recotirfe  to  Parliament  fw  fup- 
plies,  which  gave  opportunities  to  the  Ck)nl- 
tnom  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  Thefe  attenjptg  to  kflen  the  too  ab- 
folute  power  of  the  Sovareigii,  proceeded  from 
a  general  fpirlt  of  jiberty  amotig  the  peojde  j 
but  were  chiefly  fupported  by  the   Puritans^ 

who 


I'll    n 


faffeted,  who  differed  from  him  in  his  ridiculous  creed  of 
the  real  prefcnec,  &c*  On  whkh  aecount,  a  number  of 
pious  Lutherans  went  into  voltmtary  banijhniait  in  his 
teign ;  but  more  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
cruel  perfecution  of  his  daughter  Mary^  and  her  hufband 
Philip.  Moft  of  thefe  fugitives  went  to  refide  at  Gene- 
va, where  they  embraced,  with  a  fanatical  zeal,  the  roug^k 
principles  of  Calvin  ;  and  adopted,  with  equal  fervouri 
the  republican  fpirit  of  the  country.  Thefe  men^  return- 
ing to  England  under  the  milder  adminiftration  of  Eliza^ 
beth,,  and  affe£iing  a  greater  purity  in  the  forms  of  theif 
religion,  and  in  other  parts  dF  their  conduft,  than  thofe 
inclined  to  a  lefs  rigid  difcipline  in  church  and  ftate,  got 
thft  oaipe  of  Puf  itaoi* 
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who  appeared  to  increafe  in  every  fucceffive 
parliament  Tliis  increafe  of  their  number, 
power,  and  influence  among  the  people,  pro- 
duced the  rebellion"  againft  Charles'  L,  with  all 
the  calamities  of  the  civil  war,  murder  of  the 
Kii^,  and  ufurpation  of  Cromwell  Not  fa- 
tisfied  with  a  total  fubv^ion  of  the  gov^n- 
ment,  they  carried  their  freedom  rf  thought  t€r 
an  excefs  bordering  on  infanity,  in  certain  doc- 
trines of  faith,  vary  dijffercffit  from  the  rational 
principles  of  the  reformed  religion^  But  the 
Eberty  they  took  in  reafoning,.  or  rather  raving,, 
on  religions  iubjed:s,  which  may  be  called  li- 
bertinifm,  in  the  ffarifteft  fisnfe,  divided  them 
into  a  number  of  fe^,  many  of  which  fubfift 
to  this  day.  This  illufion  in  regard  to  the 
principles  of  government  and  religion,  to  which 
the  capricious  vu%ar  in  all  nations  are  eafily 
drawn,  by  the  artful  addrefs^  of  dem^^gues, 
had,  for  many  years,  difFufed  its  baneful  in- 
fiuence  among  the  people,  and  fiipported  the 
leaders  of.  die  rebeUiQfi.  They  vrere  the  Pu- 
ritans, 
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rit^s,  Prelbyterians,  and  fome  men  of  corifr- 
derable  erudition  and  capacity ;  but  who,  jfrom 
the  learning  of  the  times,  had  become  ena- 
moured with  the  fonns  of  ancient  republics* 

39.  It  may  not  be  improper,  here,  to  re- 
mark, that,  in  all  revolutions  of  government, 
and  particularly  during  the  continuance  of  civil 
wars,  the  latent  abilities  of  fome  men  are 
drawn  forth,  that  would  otherwife  have  re- 
msdned  unknown.  At  fuch  times,  the  powers 
of  the  mind  brought  into  public  view  and  ad- 
miration, from  men  little  known,  or  noted  for 
their  abilities,,  prior  to  the  occafion  which  call- 
ed forth  the  vigorous  exertion  of  their  facul- 
ties, are  more  of  the  aftive,  than  of  the  con- 
templative kind.  The  civil  wars  in  Charles's 
time  bred  fome  general  officers  and  admirals,  of 
confiderable  eminence,  from  the  loweft  ranks 
of  their  profeffion,  on  the  fide  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Even  men  with  talents  for  the  cabinet, 
ami  as  orators  in  the  fenate^  have  fometimes, 

on 
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fen  the  revoludbns  of  ftates j  been  drawn  fi»to; 
obfcutity ;  but  fuch  inftances  are  ifare  ;  for,  to 
foim  a  ftatdman,  fuch  a  previous  educatioais 
neceilaqr,  as  is  feldom  profecut^d  by  Qountry 
genileihen.  *  .      '.\ 

4fCk  I>uring  the  cvnt  Wars,  which  u^u^ly, 
j|pr6cede  great  revdutions  'of  govemmeiit,  ^^^ 
ndnds  of  men  are  gready .  agitated^  on  /the 
principles  6f  reUgion,  liberty,  the  degree  bf 
power  which  ought  to  be  poffeflfed  b^  the  ex^ 
eciitive  psdt  of  the  ftate,  and  on  the  form  of 
govetnizient  to  be  adopted.  Hiey  naturally 
divide  Intd  parties,  who  attajck  one  another 
with  great  keennefs  iad  ammofity,  both  by  the 
pen  and  the  fword,  till  victory  decides  the  con- 
teft,  and  peace  takes  pkce,  with  fuch  alterations 
in  govemnvent  as  are  difitated  by  the  ruling  party* 
This  vigorous  exertion  of  the  mind  continues 
not  only  during  the  war,  f  birf  appears  to  fub- 

VOL.  II.  A  a  fift 
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*  FUe  Appendix,  No*  ill< 

j:  During  the  tyranical  and  oppreifivc  government  of 

Cprfica^ 


^\ 
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fifty  thoQgli  in  a  Ids  degree,  for  ibme  vem 
dter  peace  lias  been  refiorecL  Btit  m  die  £|p^ 
dtldes  and  d^pq&ions  of  m^  are  extcemely 
various,  it  is  ndt^  perhaps^  one  hondreddi  pat 
of  the  peoj^e  diat  foHow  the  a£live  pixdxSkm 
of  the  army  or  navy :  the  reft,  according  to  their 
di^polkiods,  i«o|>enfities-a^  betake 

dietniM V6S  to  a^culturev  inimii£u6turea^Lccm^ 
meixre,  philo&p^y,  hiflory,  poetry,  and  die  arts. 
Hiat  piart^n:ianland,  however  xapable  ofjreflec* 
tiofi,  ns^xahig^  snd  of  formii!^  any  judgment 
of  the  events  of  die ,  war,  lii^U  be  mor^  or  le(s 
^erefted  in  them,  and  in  the  ftiecefs  lof  the 
party  to  which  they  ace  attached*  ^  Intliisihte 
of  excitement  of  dw^  mbd,  its  £u:ulde&  vriti  be 

exerted 


•»• 


CovCicsif  by  the  Genoefe,  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland 
loft  all  fpirit  of  induftry  or  improvement.  Biit  while  the 
war  raged  between  the  Corficana  and  Genoefe,  for  the 
rq^prery  of  freedomt  they  ere&ed  a  inuTerfity  for  arts 
and  (cietlces,  a  national  bank,  and  a  national  library; 
improvements  which  could  never  have  occurred  to  them 
in  their  former  torpid  ftate. ;  Sketches  of  die  Hiftory  of 
Man,  by  Lord  Kaimes.    Edinb.  178s.    Vol,  I.  p.  191. 
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-ex^tt^  With  greater  keetuiefk  and  force,  thaa 
in  times  more  peaceful  and  le^s  interefting.  But 
^he  hopes  and  £ears,  widi  w)uch  men  are  al« 
ternatdy  a^tated,  will  ^tie  an  irregularity  to 
thefe  ^xeitions ;  nor  vnH  the  pofleflbrs  oE  ge« 
nius  appear  in  th^  full  fpendour^  till,  peace, 
ireedom,  and  tranquillity  are  reftored.  For 
•when  the  mind  is  roufed  to  the  full  exerdon 
of  its  £u:ultie8,  whether  in  this  manner,  or  by 
Moulation,  acddei^,  or  neceffity,  it  will,  fiom 
a  de(ire  of  being  ufeful,  ^n  ambitkm  to  excd. 
Or  fiom  intereft,  continue  /the  exertion  of  its 
powers,  in  the  profecudon  of  thofe  ftudies  beft 
IMted  to  ite  propenfides  and  capacity*  But  the 
bleffing»  of  peace  and  Purity,  accc»ipaiued 
with  a  cheei^  fei^enity  of  mind,  mufl:  (ut^lft, 
before  an  uniforndty  in  die  foil  exertion  of  the 
mental  Guides  can  take  place. 

*  41.  This  (bte  of  tfie  mind^  difengaged 
^om  ail  dome(^  embairaflment,  feems  to  ha?TO 
hsij^  a  confiderable  influence  in  forming  the 

A  9-  %  ch«r^ers 
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chara£ters  of  thofe  eminent  men,  who  appear* 
cd  foon  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman 
empire  under  Auguftus.     In  this  reign  flomifh- 
ed  Livy  the  hiftorian,  and  fome  of  die  greateft 
poets  that  Rome  ever  produced.     But  what  is 
called  the  Jlyte  of  the  Auguftan  age^  was  not 
formed  under  Auguftus,  but  under  the^  com- 
monwealth, during  the  violent  ftrug^es  for  li- 
berty, againft  JuUus  Caefar  and  his  fuccel&rs, 
die  Triumvirs,  which  lafted  upwards  of  fifteen 
years.     Among  the  great  men  wha  flourifhed 
at  diis  period,  were,  AJfmiut  PoUiay  and  Cor. 
Gallus^  who  defended  Virgil,  and.  recommend- 
ed   him  to  Mecaenas,   ft)r    the  recovery  of 
his  lands ;  L.  Helvius  Gnna^  and  L.  Varius^ 
ydlgius^  Virgil^   Horace^   TibulluSy   Propertius^ 
and  Ovid^  with  the  moft  eminent  of  thdr  co- 
temporary  poet?,   who  were  bred  under  the 
republic,  or  during  the  civil  wars,  for  the  e- 
Hablifliment  of  liberty,  previous  to  the  fetde- 
ment. of  Auguftus  as  Emperor.*      Thqu^ 

fome 

*  The  fiune  obfervations  are  likewife  applicable  to  the 

Grecu9 
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feme  of  thefe  elegant  poets  and  authors  are 
celebratedi  by  Catullus  and  others,  yet  their 
works  have  been  loft  ;  and  the  fame  may  be 
fidd  of  many  of  the  geritlemen-fcholars  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus;  as,  Plotius^  Tucca^  Va^ 
leriusy  VarrOy  Mecanas^  ST.  Labienus^  An-* 
tiftus  Labeo^  CaJJius  of  Parma,  and  many  o- 
thers.  Tliey  acquired  that  nervous  lanjguage 
which  Uberty  infpires ;  and  which,  united  to 
the  politenefs  that  accompanies  the  tranfition 
from  freedom  to  fubmiffive  obedience,  produc- 
ed Xhaxjini/bed  beauty  we  admire  in  the  vmt- 
ings  of  that  period.     Thofe  who  wrote  before 

A  a  3  them, 

Grecian  republics ;  for  their  greateft  orators  arofe  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  or  their  contefts  for  freedom  with 
Philip  of  Macedon,  a  numerous  lift  of  whofe  names  would 
be  here  fuperfluous;  though  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
when  Athens  had  loft  her  fqvcreignty  to  the  Peloponne- 
iians,  and  her  liberty  to  Philip,  neither  a  Thucydides  rior, 
a  Demofthenes  were  afterwards  produced  by  her.  For 
it  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  active  powers  of  the 
Oiind,  when  roufed  to  vigorous  exertions,,  in  one  line,  arc 
moft  capable  of  operating  with  force  in  other  dire£tions« 
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&em)  Wtire  rdugh)  and  fomedmes  hailh,  thoi^li 
exalted  and  manly,  like  the  (k)nilitution  ui^ 
det  v^hich  they  Kved.  The  pdkea^s  and 
quiet  which  exifled  tinder  die  goverom^nt;  tf 
Auguftus,  added  dfelicacy  to  the  eneirgy  which 
was  fo  confpicuous  in  the  more  diftra^d  tim€s 
of  the  civil  wars.  The  mean  fenrility^  s^d 
blind  adulation,  paid  to  the  men  in  powery 
whith  began,  and  continued  trkh  the  £iti|)€ir^ 
ors,  had  a  powerful  tfkSt  in  enfirVadftg  the 
minds  and  ftyle  of  thofe  authors  who  vnxA^ 
after  the  time  of  Auguftus*  * 

42*  Somewhat  fimilar  to  this  were  the 
poets  and  hiftorians  of  this  country,  who  ap 
peared  foon  after  the  feftoration  of  C3iarles  IL 

Milton, 

■  ■'  ■   1 1 1  II  III  II      I II I  1 1      II    I     ■  ■ 

*  Similar  obfervations  are  made  by  the  learned  and 
very  accurate  Mr  ftofcoe,  in  his  cXccHent  hiftbry  of  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  Vi^htn  he  Comes  to  take  a  vjew  of  the 
jenius  of  the  Florentines,  paflifig  from  a  mild  democrafi- 
cal  republic  to  a  rigid  defpoti^  govjgmmenf,  under  i 
Grand  Duke.  .London,  1796.  410.  Vol.11,  p.  311.; 
which  may  ht  confulted, 
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MihxMi^  in  the  {vhliauij  of  his  ideas  juid  ex^ 
prelfion,  was  perhaps  fuperim  to  any  of  the 
andent  poets.  Poetry,  dramatic  wridng,  and 
|>olite  Kterature,  were,  no  doubti  at  that  time, 
much  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy ;  but  the 
iiames  of  Johnfon,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley, 
Otway,  and  Dry  den,  are,  at  leaft,  equal  in  re- 
putadon  to  thar  contemporaries  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  the  fame  fpecies  of  writing.  *  There 
is  probably  fome  truth  in  the  coAjedures  I 
have  ventured  to  make  on  the  effe&s  of  a  long 
continued  excitement  of  the  mind  in  indivi- 
duals  of  great  natinal  parte ;  yejt  I  judge  it  un^ 
neceilary  here  to  enlarge  fiirther  on  that  fub- 
)eSt.  Neitiier  fhall  I  fltop  to  conflder  Oxe  obli- 
gations we  lye  under  to  the  philofophers  and 
artifts  of  former  times,  and  thofe  of  the  pre- 
fentage,  which  are  fo  obvious,  fo  well  known, 
and  generally  acknowledged.  I  (hall)  there^ 
forts,  proceed  to  mention  only  a  few  of  thoTe 
eminent  men,  who  have  contributed  fo  much 

A  a  4  to 


mm^ 
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to  the  advancement  of  icience  and  philofophy 
in  England,  from  the  time  p£  the  twelfth,  when 
fcience  began  to  dawn,  to  the  prefent  penturyj 
and  likewife  to  confidar  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
arts,  tr^de,  and  comn).ercis  4!inng  th^t  peripdi 


SECTION     JII. 


^•HE  SLOW  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
PHILOSOPHY,  FROAI  T^E  TIME  OF  ROGEIl 
BACON  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.— 
;rHE  GENIUS  AND  PROSPERITY  OF  ENQLANQ 
ADVANCED  WITH  THE  FREEDOM  OF  TH^ 
SUBJECT  ;  BUT  WERE  RETARDED,  IN  SCOT- 
LAND, BY  THE  DESPOTIC  POWER  OF  THB 
CROWN  AND  THE  BARONS. 

43,  Our  advancement  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philolbphy  was,  till  the 
fifteenth  or  fixteenth  century,  exceedingly  flow. 
This  appears  to  have  arifen  froca  authors  acj- 

•     feerin^ 
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hering  too  ftri^y  to  the  opinions  of  the  an* 
cients,  and  following  thetn  in  their  fpecnlative 
dodrines  with  tocr  great  fervility  ;•  and  from  a 
diilike  to  the  flow,  though  more  certain  me« 
diod  of  inveftigating  the  truth  by  experiment 
Experimental  philofophy,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  difcovery  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
terreftrial  fubflances,  and  the  principles  of  their 
eompofition,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on 
chiefly  by  phildbphical  chemifls.  In  fome  of 
their  proceflles,  phenomena  occurred,  for  whiqjti 
diey  were  unable  to  account ;  ^and  they  kcci^ 
dentally  feU  on  refults,  of  the  caufes  of  which 
they  were  en&rely  ignoraht ;  they,  of  courfe, 
exprefled  themfelves  fo  enigmatically^  and  in 
fuch  myfterious  language,  as  rendered  th^ 
4o6hine  in  many  places  unintelligible. 

44.  An  exception  to  thefe  general  obfer- 
v^tions  was  Roger  Bacon,  a  Francifcan  friar, 
bom  in  1214,  near  Dchefl:er,  in  Somer^** 
iOiire,  whofe  genius,  o^adty^  and  induflry  in 

phUofophical 
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philofophical  purTuits^  furpaHfed  etery  one  Aas 
countTfT  had  erer  behdd  FTom  the  great 
powers  of  lus  mind^  and  ifide^tigaiUe  applica^ 
tion,  he  acquired  fuch  a  knowledgi^  m  philofo- 
^hy  and  the  arts,  as  m^de  him  fufpeded  by 
his  igncn'aQt  brethreui  the  Francifcans,  c^  be* 
ii^  endued  with  fupematural  powere,  and  of 
having  communication  with  th?  devii«  Sqch 
was  die  ittiteratenefs  of  j^e  times,  thax  he  was 
iiied  Sor  ma^c,  condemned^  aiid  imprifoi]^ 
Mpwafds  of  ten  yeai^,  by  Jeronie  de  Efculoi 
the  Pope*s  I^ate  at  P^,  who  afterwards  rofe 
po  the  P^pal-  chair.  It  appears  l^t  Bacon, 
jBrom  the  y^iir  pf  his  m|nd^  was  not  fubjedt* 
ed  to  the  liftial  effetks  of  arbitrary  power  and 
perfecudon  of  the  chyrch,  which  &>  forcibly 
deprefs  the  faculdes  of  odier  men«  For,  dur- 
ip/g  his  confinement,  ^nd  till  the  time  of  lu$ 
rekafe,  abouM288.,  he  ceaied  not  from  pur^*' 
fuing  his  ftudies  and  ^experiments  with  die 
fame  ardoiw:  as  formerly*/*;  By  an  ?iltendy« 

:.*  perul^ 

.  g^ — . — , ' 

♦  &  is  faid*  tha^  feveral  of  his  works,  not  publiibe4j 
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|)erufil  of  his  worl(L8,  it  muft  aftomfh  every 
reiider,  to  find  that  thi$  great  luminary  of  the 
^rteenth  Century,  was  well  informed  in  die 
theory  and  pra£tice  of  perfpedtive ;  andy  in  his 
treadib  on  thefe  fubje£ts,  he  difcourfes  on  the 
refledion  and  refradion  of  light  He  under- 
ikood  the  ufe  of  convex  and  concave  glalTes, 
and  the  art  of  making  them.  The  camerarob*- 
icura^  buming-^glaires^  and  the  power  of  the 
telefcope^  were  known  to  li^m;  though  Htm 
laft  is  iaid  to  be  of  later  invention^  by  Gidileoy 
m  the  fecteenth  century.  It  appears  that  he 
was  well  verfed  in  geography  and  aftronomy  y 
that  he  knew  the  great  error  in  the  kalendar^ 
afligned  the  caufe,  and  propofed  the  remedy ; 
tfiat  he  underftoo4  ghrcAiology  well  j  was  aa 

adept 

»  ■  :  .W  _  .  ,1. 

ure  ftill  extant  in  manufcrift :  thofe  that  have  been  prints 
ed  are,  ift,  Epiftola  'Fratris^  Rogeri  BaconiSi  de  Secretis 
Opiribus  Artis  et  N^turaj  et  de  nuUltate  Magia.  Paris, 
T542.  4to.  Bafil,  I5$i.  8vo.  2d,  Opus  Majus.  Lond. 
1733,  fol.  Publiflied  by  Dr  Jebb.  ^.  Tk^faurus  C^fnh 
^us.    Francf/  1603 — i6^q. 
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adept  in  chemiftry  ;  and  was  really  the  inveil-- 
tor  of  gun-powder.  After  his  releafe  firom 
confinement,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
lived  in  the  college  of  his  order,  died  in  1 294, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Francifcan  church. 

45.  This  fhort  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  this  celebrated  author,  coUeded 
jfrom  his  biographers,  exhibits  the  portrsdt  of  a 
man  endowed  with  fuch  mental  powers,  as  are 
feldom  obferved  to  exift,  in  the  fame  degree,  in 
any  other  perfon,  till  after  the  lapfe  of  feveral 
ages.  It  is  cert^n,  that,  from  the  death  of 
Friar  Bacon,  no  perfon  appeared,  for  foihe 
centuries,  poffeffed  of  equal  abilities  for  philo- 
fophical  purfuits  ;  and,  of  courfe,  our  advance- 
ment in  arts  and  fciences,  during  that  long  pe- 
riod, correfponded  not  to  the  brilliant  example 
fet  us  by  this  illuftrious  perfon.  Some  authors' 
endeavour  to  account  in  a  Angular  way  for  the 
flow  progrefs  which  philofophy  and  the  arts 
made  for  fo  confiderable  a  time  after  the  de- 

ceafo 
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ceafe  of  Roger  Bacon  ;  by  alleging,  that  no- 
thing is  more  fatal  to  an  art,  or  to  a  fcience, 
than  a  perfonpance  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  of 
-the  kind,  as  to  extingiufh  emulation.  They 
fuppofe  this  to  have  been  the  efFedl  which  th? 
"^orks  of  this  great  man  had  on  his  fucceffors, 
who,  they  fay,  loft  all  incitement  to  emular 
tion,  *  from  a  defpair  of  coming  near  to  him 
in  the  fame  line  of  ftudy :  for  what  man,  fay 
they,  would  enter  the  lifts,  who  defpairs  of 
vidiory  ?  This  way  of  reafoning  is  more  Ijpe- 
cious  than  folid;  for  nothing  can  extinguifh 
emulation,  but  fo  great  an  inferiority  of  capaci* 
ty,  as  precludes  a  perfon  frota  following  another 
in  a  line  of  ftiidy  beyond  his  powers ;  which 
happens  to  men  daily.  Wfere  we  to  eftimate 
the  different  capacities  of  men  by  numbers, 
and  to  fuppofe  the  higheft  degree  of  human 
genius  to  be  twenty-five,  then  we  muft  allo^v 

the 


*  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  by  Henry  Hume 
Efq.,  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  College  of  Juftice,  vol.  I; 
p.  192.  &  2^9.     Edin.  1788. 
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tfte  compofidon  and  invention  irf  the  iftan, 
who  is  arrived  only  at  the  eighteenth  degree, 
though  gready  above  mediocrity,  to  be  iii&rior 
to  the  othei"  of  twenty-five,  in  an  exstSt  px^ 
pordon  to  the  ^fference^  of  their  aqpaodes. 
I  Seneca,  extolling  one  Fabianus  as  a  Roman 

philofbpher,  allows  him  to  be  inferior  to  Gee- 

«. 

ro,  to  Aflinius  Pollio,  and  to  Livy.  But  con- 
(ider,  fays  he,  how  nfiaay  that  man  mufl  fur*- 
pafs,  who  is,  inferior  only  to  three,  and  diofe 
the  moft  eloquent  we  have.  If  we  fliould  hp- 
pofe  Cicero,  AflSnius  PolUo,*  and  Livy,  to  have 
ihown  the  higheft  degree  of  human  intelled^ 
to  which  mankind  is  capable  of  arriving  in  die 
leveral  branches  of  literature  in  which  they 
were  engs^ed,  dien  we  muft  iiank  them  at 
number  twenty^^ive.  But  Fabianm  muft  be 
placed  a  degree  or  two  lower,  which  is  fiitt 
fiijQiciendy  high  to  admit  emuladon  and  indus- 
try, in  the  fame  line  of  ftudy  with  thefe  great 
men-  In  defcending,  however,  tfirough  die 
other  deg^s'  of  capacity,  dll  we  get  below 

mediocritr^ 
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ix^iocrity^  emnlatioa  9od  hope  vriU  gndudly 
decreaie,  till  they*  are  at  lafl  exdngmfhed^  fix>m 
a  defkienej  of  intefled  to  comprehend^  and  $ 
want  of  energy  ta  imitate^  die  works  <^  illu£^ 
trious  meKh  Bat  this  fubjed):  I  {hall  have  aa 
oppiHtunity  of  di&uffing  m(^e  fully  in  Sec- 
tion IV.,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  great 
moiety  of  capacides,  propenfideSy  and  tdent^ 
amongmen;  and  to  ihow  that  die  fub^edlsof 
cooteofdadoQ  muft  correfpood  to  the  powers 
9nd  diQiofkions  of  die  mind. 

46.  Prior  to  die  invention  <^  piinting, 
oar  advancement  in  titeiatuM  aind  philofophy 
was  neceflarily  very  (low.  From  that  dme  to 
die  onnmenoement  of  the  eighteendi  century^ 
feveral  illuibious  charaders  appeared,  emineiibt 
for  their  kiKnnrkdge  in  philosophy  and  the 
arts ;  and  even  poets  and  hiilorians  of  great 
merit  But  it  is  evident,  that,  during  that  pe- 
riod, our  progreia^  in  the&  feveral  branches  of 
literature,  was  gready  obftruded  by  Jbholafiip 

learning. 
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leai^g,  polemical  diTinity-,  and  metaphyliail 
reafoning,  on  fubjefts  above  the  capacity  of 
man  diftindly  to  con^rehend     For   feveral 
years  antiecedettt  td  the  demife  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  during  the  whole  of  James's  reign^ 
Lord  Bacon,  efpecially  durfng  the  years  of  his 
retirement  from  pubfic  bufinefe,  gave  the  flxong^ 
eft  proof  of  the  great  fnpepority  of  eitperiments 
to  vague  hypothecs  iti  pfailolc^hical  pnrfmta 
His  novum  organum  is  an  excellent  exsonple  of 
this  kind  ;  and  though  the  fubjeds  of  which 
he  treats  have  fince  been  more  fully  and  ac- 
curately inveftigated,  yet  this  work  was  of  in- 
finite uTe  to  his  contemporaries  and  iucteflbr% 
in  pointing  out  the  moft  unexceptionable  me- 
,  thod  of  profecuting  thdr  ftudies  in  philofophy. 

47.  Towards  the  end  of  Jameses  reign,  bc^. 
gan  a  new  aera,  in  Our  knowledge  of  anatomy^ 
phyfidogy,  and  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  from 
the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
by  the  jufUy  celebn^^d  William  Harvey*    Thi« 

grfeat 
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great  man  told  Mr  Boyle,  the  firft  idea  he  had 
of  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  blood  through 
the  veins  towards  the  heart,  arofe  from  a  de- 
monftration  of  the  valves  of  thefe  veins,  by 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  while  he  was  his 
pupil.  The  ufe  of  the  valvulae  tricufpides,  and 
of  the  valvulae  niitrales  of  the  heart,  in  fhut- 
ting  the  right  and  left  auricle  during  its  fyftole, 
and  of  the  femilunares .  placed  at  the  exit  of 
the  arteria  pulmonalis  and  aorta,  to  prevent  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  blood  in  thefe  great 
arteries,  during  the  diaftole  of  the  heart,  was 
immediately  apparent  to  that  contemplative 
philofopher.  But  it  is  fomewhat  extraordina- 
ry, that,  although  thefe  valves  of  the  heart 
were  defcribed  by  Galen,  in  the  fecond  centu- 
ry, he  drew  no  dedudion  therefrom  j  and  he 
and  his  followers  remained  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  arte- 
ries to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  its  return 
from  thefe  parts  by  the  veins  to  the  heart 
During  the  fixteenth  century^  anatomical  re- 
voL.  lu  B  b  fearche§ 
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fearches  appear  to  have  been  profecuted  with 
greater  ardouf  ami  fuccefs  than  in  former  times» 
Aboift  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
«€ury,  Joannes  Baptifta  Cananus  demonftrated 
the  Valves  of  the  veins*  Some  time  afterwards, 
VefaUtis,  Servetus,  Realdus,  Columbus,  and 
Caefa^inus^  adopted  die  opinion,  of  the  blood 
drculadng  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
through  tfie  lungs,  to  die  left  ventricle.  But  it 
is  moft  aftoifiiftiing,  that,  after  arriving  at  this 
knowledge,  diej  appear  to  have  had  no  d^ 
tia!i<a  idea^  the  circulation  d£  the  blood  through 
the  reft  <tf  the  body.  They  bei^nldered  them- 
fdhres  with  the  theories  of  the  anci^ts,  ta 
which  tihey  were  greatly  attached ;  and  their  cwi- 
ftifion  ^as  increafed,  by  fuj^ofing  the  Kver  to 
be  the  organ  which^  convated  the  chyle  into 
blood.  But  when  ihe  penetrating  genius  of 
Harvey,  joined  to  the  moft  accurate  judgment, 
came  to  inveftigate,  by  experiment,  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  b 
animals  is  carried  on,  the  whole  was  accurately 
.  demoiiftrated 
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d$incmfti!2^d  and  explMned:  A  difcovery,  of 
fuch  magnitude  aod  importance,  as  mufl  place 
Um  in  the  bigheft  rank  of  natural  philolbpbei^ 
Some  of  hb  wwks  were  lofl  during  the  civil 
wars :;  but  that  de  generatione  animaUum^  founck 
ed  on  experiment  and  obfervation,  fhows  great 
Uuluftry,  ju^meat,  and  capacity. ' 

4i8.  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  the  intimate  com- 
panion  of  Harvey,  but  a  younger  man,  was 
hom  in  1626}  and,  fome  biographers  have  re* 
maiicsd,  op  the  fame  day  Lord  Bacon  died 
His  woiks  were  various  and  numerous ;  but, 
at  diis  day,  it  is  on  account  of  his  experiments 
in  natural  philoi^hy,  and  his  improvement  of 
the  pneumatic  engine,  invented  by  Otto  Gue- 
rick,  that  he  is  chiefly  celebrated.  Several 
properties  of  the  mt  wers  ^fcQvei^ ;  asnl  o- 
theiis,  before  impeffeftly  kao^rn,  wei^e  clearly 
dem^iftrated  by  this  great  mao,  whofe  turii 
for  ^cp^iments  enaWed  hime  l&ew4fe  to«li*(- 
jproNre  etfe^KP  breaches  of  philofophy.  ^  Afetout 
.  -  '  Bb  2  the 
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die  time  when  Mr  Boyle  was  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  as  a  philofopher,  appeared  an- 
other perfon,  who,  for  extent  of  capacity, 
cleamefs  of  conception,  and  profound  judge- 
ment, was  fuperior  to  all  his  pi^eGeflbrs  ;  nor 
has  he  ever  been  furpaffed  by  any  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  in  philofophy.  Every  reader  will  rea- 
dily perceive,  that  I  mean  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
bom  1642.  His  ftudies  were  in  a  difFereAt  line 
from  thofe  I  have  mentioned  j  mathematics, 
aftronomy,  light,  and  coloiirs,  w;ere  the  objeds 
of  his  deep  meditation.  His  JPrincipia  and  his 
Optics  have  been  the  obj6ds  of  admiration 
throughout  the  world  ;  becaufe  of  die  convic- 
tion that  each  dfemonftration  gives  to  every  in- 
telligent reader. 

49.  The  principal  intention  of  this  paper 
is,  no  doubt,  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
promote  or  fupprefs  the  advancement  of  litera? 
ture,  fcience,  and  the  arts.  There  have  ap- 
peared,  however^  at  di£fereQ|;  periods^   men 

who. 

....  .  m  * 
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-who,  from  the  extent  of  their  capacities,  and 
vigour  of  their  minds,  could  not  be  fubje£ted 
to  the  influence  of  thofe  caufes,  which  fup 
preflfed  the  vigour  and  genius  of  other  mei<» 
We  are. not  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  men  are  in- 
fenfible  of  the  calamities  and  oppreflion^  in 
vdiich  their  country  is  involved,  under  th^ 
reign  of  a  tyrant,  pr  the  anarchy  of  Civil  war. 
In  the  intervals  of  their  meditations,  their  eye» 
are  open  to  the  miferies  of  their  fellow  fub- 
jeflis ;  but  dxeir  favourite  ftudy,  like  a  magnet, 
draws  them  into  retirement,  where,  from  their 

* 

firong  propenfity  to  meditation,  they  are  fo- 
laced  by  the  inveftigation  and  developement  of 
new  truths.  Some  of  thefe  men  have  been 
known,  on  particular  occafions,  to  have  their 
minds  fo  concentrated  on  the  objed  of  their 
ptufuit,  as  to  be  unconfcious  of  what  has  been 
faid  or  done  by  others  in  the  fame  apartment. 
It  is  reported  of  Archimedes,  that  he  was  in- 
fenfible  to  the  noife  and  tumult  in  the  fack  of 
Syrapufe,  by  Marcellus ;  and  that,  when  a  fol- 

Bbs  dier 
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dier  broke  into  his  tipartmeit,  wiio  was  2b(M 
to  put  a  paiod  to  his  valuible  life^  he  caikd  fo 
him,  not  to  efiace  the  lines  and  drdes  be  had 
drawn,   in  demonilratic>n,  probably^   of  fOme 
difficult  problem.     Something  fimiiar  to  thfe 
h^s  been  reported  of  our  countryniah.  Sir  ITawt 
Newton ;  for  biographers  fay ^  that  fee  lias  befea 
known  to  flt^  on  his  getting  out  of  bed^  with 
fcarcely  any  dothes  on,  till  he  had  deinbnftrat^ 
ed  to  hltafelf  fome  propofition^  ptotdem,  or 
theorem;    and  his  inegledii:  of  his  xneals  Sdt 
hours,  when  in  -deep  m/editation,  is  \v<eU  ao* 
thendcated,  ^         ^ 

5a  This  capability  of  intenfe  tiibug^ 
and  the  raptxirous  fatisfa<9ion  thefe  men  enjoy 
on  every  new  difoovery,  in  proof  of  dieir  doo- 
trine,  diverts  them,  in  a  ^at  degree,  firdto  tfee 
fufFerings  of  the  public,  and  enables  tbwn  to 
profecute  their  iludies,  eifpecially  if  they  are  in 
independent  circumftances.  The  phitefophfers 
I  have  mentioned,  particvilariy  Harvey,  lived 

HQt 
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not  in  the  moft  peaceable  times  ;  but  thpy  were 
men  of  great  ftrength  of  mind.  Mr  Boyle 
was  rich ;  the  reft  were  in  eafy  circumftances : 
and  thpugh  the  freedom  and  fecurity  of  the 
fubjeft  were  not  fully  fettled  by  law,  till  the 
time  of  King  William,  yet  men^  not  engaged 
in  pcJitics,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  thefe  blei^ 
iings.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  re- 
mind our  reader  of  the  fociety  of  philofophers, 
inlUtutfid  by  Wilkins,  who  refided  at  Oxford 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  th^ 
quiet  purfuit  of  their  ftudies.  They,  after  the 
Reftoration,  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles, 
under  the  denomination'  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London ;  the  continuation!  of  whofe  Vorks 
have  not  only  done  much  honour  to  them-r 
felves,  and  to  their  country,  but  have  beea  of 
great  benefit  to  mankind, 

S-u  During  the  long  and  peacej&il  refgn  qf 
James  I.,  and  in  the  firft  ten  or  twelve  years 
;^r  the  acceflion  of  his  fon  Charles  to  the 

B  b  4  Crown, 
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Crown,  trade  and  commerce  increafed,  beyond 
what  this  country  had  experienced  in  any 
former  period  A  fpirit  for  liberty  and  demo« 
cracy  had  been  gradually  gaining  ground  in 
England  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  at  laft  broke  out  in  feveral  unwarrantable 
efforts  of  the  people,  to  overturn  the  ancient 
government  of  this  ]kingdom.  Then  began 
the  Civil  wars  between  Charles  and  his  Parlia* 
xnent,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  King^ 
and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  Commonwealth, 
Before  the  expiration  of  this  laft  period,  the. 
ariftocratical  pride  of  many  of  the  genteel  fa« 
milies  in  England  had  evaporated.  They,  fee* 
ing  the  advantages  which  trade  and  commerce 
had  over  idlenefs  and  diffipation,  no  longer 
hefitated  to  bind  th^ir  fons  apprentices  tq  mer^ 
chants,  tradefmen  and  manufacturers.  From 
that  time,  the  number  of  induftrious  hands  gra-^ 
dually^  increafed ;  and,  ever  fmce,  commerce 
has  been  held  more  honourable  in  England/ 
than  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

5?, 
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52.  This  clrcuinftance  contributed  confi- 
derably  to  increafe  our  trade  during  the  Com«« 
monwealth,  and  has  ever  fince  kept  up  an  ea>« 
ger  ipirit  for  commerce.  The  difregard  at  that 
time  paid  to  monopolies,  and  their  fubfequent 
abolition,  was  likewife  of  great  advantage  to 
this  country.  Doftor  Davenant  affirms,  that, 
from  the  Reftoration  to  the  Revolution,  the  fliip* 
ping  of  England  was  nearly  doubled.  This 
muft  be  partly  afpribed  to  the  wars  with  our 
commercial  rivals,  the  Putch,  during  that  pe* 
riod,  .which  eflentially  hurt  their  marine  and 
their  commerce.  If  our  ftiipping  increafes  not 
during  the  continuance  of  a  War,  it  is  in  ge- 
neral obferved,  that,  foon  after  peace  is  reftor* 
ed,  our  commerce  is  confiderably  augmented. 
This  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  new  channels  of 
commerce  having  been  difcovered,  and  to  the 
great  fums  of  money  locked  up,  by  the  timid 
or  prudent  adventurers  during  the  war,  who 
readily  embrace  the  more  fecure  times  of  peace; 
l?ein^  fitvoured  by  the  great  number  of  iailors 

difcharged 
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difcharged  from  the  navy^  and  ^xious  to  be 
employed. 

53.  From  the  time  that  our  cominm:e 
began  to  increafe  in  the  reign  of  James,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  Revolution,  feveral 
arjts  were  introduced  in  iron,  brafs,  iUk,  hats, 
glais,  and  paper :  the  art  of  dyeing  by  Brewer, 
from  the  Low  Countries,  was  likewife  a  greajt 
acquifitipn  to  this  country.  The  increafe  of 
wealth  among  merchants,  from  1650  to 
the  Aevoliidon,  was  nearly  tenfold.  Liuairjr 
in  drefs,  and  in  the  taWe,  incre^fed  popor- 
tionally ;  and  the  number  of  coaches  at  the  Re- 
volution was  nearly  an  hundred  to  one  in 
1650.*^  This  inflw^  of  ridies  from  com- 
merce, during  the  above  period,  is  perhaps  the 
ftrongeft  evidence  that  can  be  ^ven  of  jtfa^  ih- 
fiuence  of  freedom,  in  promoting  arts  and  er 
very  ^ecies  of  knowledge.    During  the  Gom-r 

monweakfa, 
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*  .Hume**  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  VIII.  p.  13^. 
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monwealth,  genius  and  capacity  had  their  finee 
exercile  ;  for,  being  &eed  from  the  reilraint  of 
authority,  every  man  of  inventive  powers,  or 
of  entarprizei  was,  from  example^  and  die  hope 
of  gain,  excited  to^e  profecutlon  of  that  par- 
ticular art,  or  brandi  of  bufinefs,  to  which  las 
ftudtiion,  abilities,  and  genius  inclined  hinu 
This  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been  gradu* 
ally  increaTmg  in  Eo^and  for  many  years,  did 
not  ceafe  on  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Monaichy ; 
but  continued  and  brought  about  tint  Revolu«- 
tion.  All  the  beneficial  eifedls,  th^efore,  ari£. 
ing  from  a  fenfe  of  freedom  and  fecurity  un« 
der  the  laws,  thait  had  fuch  influence  in  pro»- 
moling  the  arts  and  feiences,  continued  throuj^ 
tb^  whole  reign  of  Charles  II, 

9 

54«     But  it  muft  be  remarked,  diat  die  e& 

ieds  of  die  Reftoration  upon  the  poladcai  ftate  of 

Borland  and  of  Scodand  were  widely  different; 

In  England,  after  that  eVent,  many  of  the 

Uws^  in  fevour  of  the  rights  of  the  fubjedl^ 

whic!\ 
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which  had  been  paiTed  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
were  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  Legiflature. 
In  Scodand,  by  a  refciflbry  ad,  all  ftatutes  paf- 
fed  after  1633  were  abrogated ;  and  by  various 
pofitive  adts,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
were  extended  to  a  degree  that  never  had  been 
exercifed,  or  claimed,  by  any  of  his  Majefty's 
anceftors.*      This  alteration  in  the  conflitu- 
don  of  Scodand,   had  gradually  taken  place 
from  about  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  acceffion  of  James 
VI.  to  the  Crown  of  England,  in  1 603.     Be- 
fore this  period,  die  government  of  Scotland 
was  more  ariflocratical  than   monarchical,  as 
may  be  clearly  difcemed  from  the  prerogatives 
exercifed  by  the  States  of  Scotiand,  upon  the 
authority  of  both  ftatutes  and  precedents :  l/, 
A  power  to  refift  the  Sovereign,  if  he  invaded 
the  conftitution ;  f   and,  2^,  The  King  an- 

V  ciently 

*  Mifcellancae  Aullcae,  p.  173. 
f  StatutC5,  part  6th,  James  II.,  chap*  XXV.;  in  the 
Black  AAs  printed  by  Lek  Freuik. 
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ciently  had  no  negative  voice  in  Parliament : 
while  the  States  often  reftjrained  him  in  matters 
of  government,  sd^  The  Scots  Parliament  of- 
ten appointed  the  times  of  their  meetings,  ad- 
journments, and  committees  to  fuperintend  the 
adminiftration  during  the  intervals  of  their 
meetings.  4/)&,  The  King  could  not  make 
peace  nor  war  without  their  confent  j  the  peo^ 
pie  were  armed  by  their  authority;  command- 
ers, and  even  the  guards  who  attended  the 
perfon  of  the  King,  were  fometimes  appointed 
by  tiiem :  They  not  only  raifed  money,  but, 
in  fome  inftances,  appropriated  it :  They  or- 
dered .the  coining,  and  regulated  the  ftandard 
of  money.  5tb^  The^  Lords  of  Parliament  fet- 
tled all  die  fees  of  ofBcers  of  juftice,  of  the 
courts  of  judicature,  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
King's  houfe.  Faulty  Judges  were  not  to  be 
reftored  without  the  confent  of  Parliament.  * 
It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe 

powers 

'  ^ • »1WI1      II     ■     I  I  „  — * 

♦  Ancient  rights  and  power  of  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
tatid,  printed  1703. 
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powers  were  not  regularly  exercifed  by  tke 
States,  nor  were  they  always  admitted  by  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  ; .  but  there  £(re  examples,  * 
and  even  ftatutes  to  this  purpofe,  in  the  early 
part  c£  the  Scots  hiftory.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  King  ibmedmes  co'mplamed  that  thefe 
were  ufurpadons  by  the  ariflocracy ;  at  other 
times  they  were  ian£fcioned  l^  his  appreba^ 
lion. 

.  \ 
65.     From  this  fhort  reprefei^tion  of  the 

# 

Andeiit  confutation  of  Scodand,  will  appear 
die  great  change  made  in  the  government  of 
that  c(Xint!ry,  by  their  Kings,  sy^r  they  fac- 
ceeded  to  the  Crown  of  England.  This  ap- 
parent fubim0ion  of  the  nobility,  and  gceat 
landholders,  to  the  encroaclunents  of  the  Crown 
on  their  pivUeges,  was  chiefly  brought  about 
from  the  expedation  <rf  power  and  intereft  be- 
ing conferred  on  diem,  and  by  the  confum*- 
mate  addrefs  of  artful  miniilers.  Scodand  did 
not,  therefore,  at  the  Revplution,  receive  the 
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fame  benefit  firom  the  laws,  that  was  enjoyed 
by  the  Englifh ;  for  their  laws  and  c<mftitu- 
tions  were  different  In  that  country,  a  des- 
potic power  was  kept  up  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Lauderdale,  Middleton,  and  other  mi^ 
nifters,  Employed  by  Chsurks  and  his  brother 
James.  Even  tn  fucceeding  reigns,  when  the 
government  inclined  to  a  milder  and  more  e- 
quitable  adminKbation  in  Scotland  ;  the  minds 
of  the  peqple,  in  genera!.  In  that  country,  conti- 
nued ftill  to  have  a  great  deal  of  that  caftobferv- 
able  under  an  subitraiy  powey.  This  was  owing 
to  an  anftocracy,  which  had  always  iubMed  in 
tiie  domaSns  of  the  nobles,  great  landholders^ 
and  chiefbuns  in  tihe  Hi^lands,  with  feudal  and 
juri^o^  jMi^eges,  wMch  they  t)ften  exercifed 
widi  a  tyrannic^  fway,  to  the  great  oppreffion 
of  Ae  fubjeft,  and  debafemettt  of  tiie  human 
ch^a8:er.  This  great  body  of  men,  often  too 
powerful  for  the  Crown,  was  always  ib  tur- 
bulent, that  a  regtilar  adminiftration  of  juftice 

could 
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could  hardly  be  exercifed,  throughout  Scot- 
land^ during  the  reign  of  any  of  their  Kings^ 

56.  The  younger  fbns  of  peribnS  of  fami* 
ly,  being  bred  in  the  ariftdcratical  pride  of 
their  parents,  and  difdaining  every  employ- 
ment but  that  of  arms,  be can^e  officers,  or 
volunteers,  in  the  military  corps  at  home,  or 
went  into  foreign  fervice.  As  pride  is  ex- 
ceedingly infectious,  many  young  men  of  low- 
er condition  followed  their  example,  which 
occafioned  confiderable  enugrations  from  Scot- 
land to  foreign  parts.  It  was  in  the  royal 
boroughs,  and  in  the  fea-port  towns  alone, 
that  arts  and  commerce  were  feebly  carried  on, 
by  men  of  flender  abilities,  with  (mall  capitals, 
till  about  the  year  1740,  when  fome  fenfible 
men  of  property  lent  their  credit,  and  employ- 
ed their  influence  in  extending  the  arts  and 
rtianufadures  of  their  country.  But  thefe  pa-^ 
triotic  endeavours  were  not,  for  fonie  years, 
followed  by.  that  fuccefs  that  might  have  been 

expeded 
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cxpe&ed  from  fuch  vigorous  exertions ;  for 
the  peopl  3,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  were 
not  yet  free ;  nor  were  they  frilly  emancipated, 
till  that  mod  beneficial  a£L  pafled  in  Parliament 
in  1748,  abolifliing  the  hereditary  jurifdi<5:ions 
of  tiie  vaflals  of  the  Crown.  Soon  after  this, 
a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  enterprise,  feized  fe- 
veral  men  of  wealth  and  abilities,  in  promot- 
ing the  feveral  manufa£tures  carried  on  in  thi» 
country ;  and,  ever  fince,  trade  and  commerce 
haye  been  continually  on  the  increafe. 
i    ■ 

57.  Since  the  year  1748,  Scotland  hat. 
{HToduced  more  good'  authors  in  hiftory,  philo- 
ibphy,  and  other  branches  of  literature,  and 
there  has  been  a  more  general  fpirit  for  phi- 
lofophical  inquiry,  than  ever  exifted,  ih  the 
fame  fpace  of  time,  in  any  former  age.  From 
which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  much  that 
freedom  of  thought,  and  hilarity  of  mind, 
which  always  attend  liberty  and  fecurity^  conr 
tribute  towards  the  promotion  of  arts,  com- 

VOL.  II.  C  c  merce^ 
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merce,  and  literature.  Jpf  fiirdier  evideiic^  w 
neceflary,  m  proof  of  what  I  have  pdleged^ 

Engbnld, 


the  moft  early  perio4  to  the  aoceffion  of  Heitfy 
VIL,  will  evince  its  tnith,  X  Iwlve  ^ready 
taken  notice^  that  the  granting  fubfidi^  to  the 
Crown^  for  the  maintenance  oC  Itn  army^  i^ 
lieu  of  the  f(»ty  days  fervJ<?6  due^  by  ^  £^ 
dal  inftitutitm,  from  th$  v&ffalsi  Of  th0  CSrowo^ 
was  a  confiderable  (iep  toward^  U^e  freodoQi  isf 
the  fubje^J,  Though,  jfrotti  that  period,;  ago* 
culture  got  into  a  ftate  of  improvement,  aKicJ 
trade  and  commerce  flowly  increftfed ;  yet, 
till  the  time  of  Henry  YXLi  the  aoriftocratical 
power  greatly  .ohftru<3:ed  their  progrefe.  The 
P^ivil^e  granted  to  the  nobles  of  feUiilg  theij? 
lands,  and  the  abolition  of  retain0^i  hrtnight 
the  great  vaffals  of  the  GrOwn^  and  mei^hants^ 
nearer  to  an  equality  in  point  of  wealth  zvd 
influence  in  the  ftate.  But  the  fevere  and  ar* 
bitrary  government  Jof  the  family  of  Tudor, 
counters^ded,  in  a  great  degree^  that  fpirit  o^ 


libetty,  ef  ihventicm,  dttd  ihdufti^,  Which  foon 
iilet«^atids  becdme  «>hfpicud\is  when  thd  |)$d- 
|>lfe  wfejfe  liieed  fixnh  the  fettet^  of  defpbtifm, 

SB.  TTie  tidlerit  difputes  which  had  fb 
often  taken  place,  between  the  Kitlg^  aiid  their 
Parliaments,  on  the  fubjeds  of  prerogative  and 
Bbertf ;  efpecially  dulittg  the  relgtis  of  the  fa- 
ibSly  of  Stu^j  W«re  fo  &efh  in  the  ihinds  df 
m^  iHL  die  ReVdlutidn^  that  the  Convention 
i^tinexed^  to  th6  fetdeiiienl  of  th^  Crown  on 
Wiiliaih,  a  deelalration  of  rights*  la  this  de- 
claratidn,  all  the  poirite  that  had  of  late  years 
been  difput6d$  bfetWeen  the  King  and  the  peo- 
jj^Ie^  welfe  fiiidly  determined  ;  and  the  powerfr 
of  roysd  prerogative  Were  more  narrowly  cir*- 
cutnfcribed,  and  more  exactly  defined,  than 
in  any  fownet'  period  of  the  fenglifh  govern- 
ftient.  This  Was  the  aera  at  which  true  liberty 
iniy  be  faid  to  commence  j  but  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  feigns,  fo  many  a6ts  of  Parliament  have 
pafled,  explanatory  of  the  declaration  of  rights, 

C  c  2  and 
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and  on  other  polntp^  not  therein  fiiggefted,  all 
tending  to  the  melioration  of  our  conftitutioQ, 
and  to  the  further  fecurity  and  fireedpin  of  the 
fubjed,  that  our  government  may  be  faid  to 
have  been,  ever  fince,  conftanjly  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement, 

59.     I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  thia 
Effay,  to  fliow  that  the  progrefs  of  philofophy, 
fcience,  literature,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  haa, 
in  a  great  degree,  kept  pac^  with  the  gradu^ 
eftablifhment  pf  freedom.     Puring  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  efpecially  in  the  laft  fifty  years, 
the  arts  and  manufadunes  of  this  country  have 
been  gready  improved ;  feveraj  pew  manufac- 
tures, lately  introduced,  have  been  qonduded 
with  fuch  judgment  and  fkill,  as  tq  nuJ^g  the 
demand  for  inland  fale  and  foreign  markets 
confiderable.     Our  expprts  and  imports  have 
fo  increafed,  that  we  are  juftly  efteemed  the 
greateft  commercial  nation  in  Europe ;  to  whicli 
fopie  improvements  in  navigation,  in  vidualr 

ing 


ihg  our  fbips^  in  preferVing  the  health  of  ottf 
feameh,  atid  in  the  art  Of  fhip-btdlding,  have 
greatly  contributedi     This  flourifliing  ftate  of 
our  trade  and  commerce  has  had  d  coniiderable 
influence  oil  agridulture,  and  on  the  produA 
d£  grais  farms  j  for  the  demand  On  &e  farmer 
^?vill  always  be  in  proportion  to  die  number  of 
iifeful  hands  employed  ;  to  the  ftate  of  poptila- 
tion,  which  appears  to  be  on  the  increafe ;  and^ 
In  plendful  yearSj  to  the  quantity  of  graiii  ex- 
ported^     Thefe  feveral  advantages  from  trade^ 
commerce,  and  the  diligent  culture  of  our  lands, 
have  brought  to   this  country  an  influx  of 
Wealth,  and  have  introduced  among  the  opu-^ 
lent,  lu:?cury  and  a  refinement  in  their  mode  of 
living,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  former  times. 

60i  Some  obfervatSoiis  and  teflefdcftiS  oti 
the  different  degree^  of  capacity,  genius,  and 
the  various  difpefitions  and  propeniities  of  men, 
whi^h  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  introduced 
in  the  former  part  of  this  treatife,  I  propofe 

C«  3  fcr 
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for  tH©  fttlsj^  ^  dij^  Mpwriftg  S^i^x^    f 

Sn^  Ukew^e.  i^ad^ycm  to  amfi^r^  with  jtl^tv^ 

row  (3?eu«¥ftai|c?s  «^  ^viimi^t  h  f^adterioff 


SECTION    IV. 

I 

^    THE    MVEitaiTT   OF    CAPACrriES,    G£KI0{»i^ 

/ 

t 

eu    Th^mmlm  of  »m  of  capacity  axij 

for  eitfepr^  8  tejy  fiajytt^  This  <PSer«np^  of 
the  inteUe^ual  powers  among  men^  I  believe 
to  be  owning  f:l|L?fly  tp  a  variety  m  d^  forma* 
t)Q^.  aQd  coaftitidiQa  of  th^  braif^  *  apd  pajr(^ 
I  J  tf>  edpcation,  tiie  oppo^itfutiea  tbey  haw 


*  Dftfe  Seaioh  VH*    On  the  formation  rf  the  mmdl* 
•f  ehUdren^  &c. 
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hsui^  or  the  heceflity  tl^  hove  beed  undor^  6> 
iexerdJSe  their  man^  powers^  For  the  e&ds^ 
t>f  the  firft  Giiufe/ 1  muA  re£ef  my  readers  (x> 
^  Very  accurate  ohievtaAom  oif  the  ingenious. 
Mr  Lavatety  whofe  general  pofidone^  with  re^ 
gard  ta  thd  capacity  and  fiDrmation  of  th?  fibifly 
appear  to  be  efiablifhed  An  experience.  Hie 
improvemdiit  c^  the  mind,  by  edocatioil,  will 
be  in  prcqportioii  to  die  application^  the  iyppfx-^ 
tnnities  d  infoi^matioQy  and  the  capacity^  c^  the 
(hidemt  The  ^ulck  conception  of  hme  men, 
^d  ^  facility  with  which  they  receii^  every 
ipfonnadon,  when  a^apared  to  &0  fl^id  a»d 
conflifed  brains  of  others,  is  drntifk  inconceiv^ 
aUe/  With  what  j&c^ity  d^  ydUfig  tn^  of 
genius  acquire  then:  infblidien  at  Ibhoo) ;  and. 
how  quickly  do  they  Comprehend  tiie^  prifie}* 
p*es  of  every  brandk  ofTiierafiM^,  m  which 
they  fi^Iy  fSierofeWe^  in  tifee  Univerfity,  eire^ 
amidft  amufements  almoil:  to  diflipadon.  The 
recfrife^  1^  oh6stn6  in  duil  yoitng  mm  of 
meati  capacities  wh<>  Ibmeiiiites^  labour  mtt^li 

Cc4  more, 
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imore^  but  nevifer  can  acquire  the  fame  degree 
of  knowledge.  Thefe  laft,  however,  though 
they  may  never  arrive,  even  at  mediocrity  a- 
morig  men. of  learning,  yet  acquire,  in  the 
company  of  their  fuperiors^  an  urbanity  and 
Addrefs,  which  diftinguifh  them  front  the  lower 
ranks  of  illiterate  mes.  It  is  this  laboured  e- 
ducation^  and  living  in  a  genteel  fociety,  that 
makes  the  apparent  difference  between  them 
and  the  ruftic  in  the  fields,  Trfio  had  by  nature 
as  good  a  capacky.  For  moft  of  thefe  men  of 
Is^bour,  from  an  apathy  of  intelle<3:,  which  is 
feldom  exercifed,  but  in  t}ie  labours  of  the  field,, 
or  in  the  management  of  their  cattle^  and  of 
their  horfes,  become  fiupid,  and  flow  in  com- 
prehending any  information  out  of  the  line  of 
their  dauly  emj^oyment  When  tlus  is  over, 
their  mind,  hke  a  machine,  i$  at  reft,  as  foon 
as  the  impulfe  that  &t  it  in  motion  has  ceafed« 

62.     evident  or  independent  men  of  ge- 

ittus  have  a  gi^eat  advantage  over  thofe  wha 

are 
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are  equal  to  them  in  mental  powers,  but  more 
dependent,  or  in  narrow  circumftances.  They 
do  not  always,  however,  avail  themfelves  of 
Aeir  fortunate  fituation  :  they  commcaly  take 
pleafure  in  examining  the  works  of  others^  of 
which,  from  their  general  knowledge  of  arts 
and  literary  compofitions,  quick  perception, 
and  great  tafte,  they  are  competent  judges  j  but 
feldom  become  authors.  This  is  mpre  parti- 
cularly the  cafe  with  thofe  who  prefer  the 
fjplendour  of  a  court,  and  the  power  and  in- 
fiuence  annexed  to  fome  high  office  in  the 
(late,  to  the  pleafures  of  literary  purfuits,  and 
that  which  they  might  receive  from  the  com- 
pany of  learned  men.  Though  the  pofleffion 
o£  wealth  gives  the  command  of  libraries,  the 
fociety  of  men  of  genius  and  learning,  the 
knowliedge  of  every  new  invention  in  arts,  and 
of  travelling  into  foreign  countries  for  improve- 
ment, yet  it  has  likewife  its  difadvantages.  For 
power  and  influence  ae  the  concomitants  of 
nches,  and  draw  even  tlie  moft  reludlant  i  ito 

political 
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political  views^  to  ffrve  bis  &i^dst  hk  coiu^ 
try,  dft:  himfelf.  He  muft  pay  feme  attention 
to  his  private  affairs^  whicbi  with  the  viflts  ami 
entertaflUDents  he  r^cmes^  and  Is  obliged  to 
repay,  nece0arily  oecafioas  a  great  confump* 
tk)tt  of  time*  The  compofitions  of  thefe 
men,  therefore,  in  the  branches  of  Ittf^ature,  to 
which  they  apj^y,  are  in  general  fliort;  but 
for  matter^  method,  elegance^  and  per^icuky^ 
Ihow  clearly  what  we  mi^t  ^xpe^  from  than^ 
could  they  undertake  works  of  greater  hso^ 
This  can  feldom  be  done^  unfefe  diey  allc*  par- 
ticular bouts  for  ftudy,^  or  retire  to  Ae  country 
on  that  account  Scipio  iSmilianpi,  and  La&* 
Uus,  are  iaid  to  have  pmpofed  the  rnofl:  degant 
paf&ges  in  Terence's  comedies,  and  to  havfe 
given  a  poKih  to  the  language  in  otho:  parts ; 
hut  Terence  himfelf  took  the  labcnirmg  oar  in 
the  whole  of  his  compofitions.  *     In  paia* 

graph 


^        !• 


*  Something  fimilar  to  this  happened  in  our  owB 
(jountry,  about  the  beginning  of  laft  century,  when  our 

celebrated. 
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gnph  4L  are  already  maidoned  the  names  of 
feveral  celebrated  men,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  and  who  were  faid  to  have  been 
men  of  great  geniu$^  and  degant  writers ;  but, 
bom  the  finallneiis  of  thdr  compofitionSy  thef 
hare  been  loft  ;  s^od  the  fame  obfervations  may 
be  made  on  ^ver^  of  die  Greek  writers,  emi- 
tient  for  thek"  wealdi  and  their  genius,  whofb 
works  have  perilhed,  bill  are  mentioned  wkh 
great  mcomiums  by  their  QOiit^nporaries.  ' 

&au  To  thefe  general  obiervadons  cm  the 
fiterary  prodsidtions  of  ^bme  of  the  ancients, 
moft  eminent  for  rank,  riches,  and  briffiant 
parts,  there  are  fbme  ^ceptions.     No  man  in 

the 
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^lebrated  Scotch  poet  Ramfay  fubjefted  hU  poems  ta  the 
examination  and  eojreftion  of  a;  conyiTial  ckb  of  men  of 
gexHUSf  of  more  elegance  and  tafte  in  compofition  than 
himfeifs^  iipt  which  were  Sir  WilUaiu  Bennet  of  Marlfield» 
Duncan  Forbes  Efq.  of  Culloden,  afterwards  Lord  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Seffion,  Baron  Kennedy,/  Judge 
Graham,  Sir  John  Elphinfton,  Menzies  6f  Coulterallets^^ 
lcc» 
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the  fbte  tFanfadled  more  bafioefe  thaii  Cae£uV 
though  a  man  of  pleafure :  for  many  years  he 
was  at  the  head  of  armies,  overcame  nations, 
conquered  in  the  civil  wars,  and  afterwards  gO' 
irerned  the  whole  Roman  empire^  Ainidft  tibefo 
various  employments,  in  war,  polidcs,  and  le^ 
lation,  he  wrote  his  Commentaries,  and  fhowedi 
to  what  excellence  he  might  have  arrived  in 
literary  compofition,  had  it  beoi  poflible  for 
fuck  a  genius  to  have  remaned  in  a  private 
ftation.  Cicero  obferves  widi  regret,  that  if 
ambition  had  not  drawn  Julius  Casfar  £rom  thef 
bar  to  the  command  of  legions,  he  would  have 
become  the  moft  complete  orator,  as  well  as 
hiflorian,  in  the  world  ;  *  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  and  Juftinian,  as  Emperors  ai\d  as  aiithors, 
are  equally  well  known.  Such  men  have  been, 
at  all  times,  and  are  now,  great  promoters  of  li'^ 
terature  and  the  fin^  arts ;  for,  from  the  great 
pleafure  they  derive  from  the  periifal  of  the 

works  of  eminent  authors  or  artifts,  there  arife^ 

a 

*  Lib.  de  Claris  Oratoribus. 
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#  prqpenfity  to  patronize  and  encourage  funilar 
merit  In  a  dependent  fituation. 

64,  To  excel  in  arts,  fcience,  or  literature, 
requires  a  Capacity  above  mediocrity ;  a  quick, 
lurcurate  perception,  and  found  judgement;  a 
ftrong  propenfity  or  liking  to  a  particular  ftu-.. 
dy,  which  may,  for  the  mpft  part,  be  denomi-' 
nated  genius ;  and  an  ardour  and  perfeverance 
in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy,  to  which  ge- 
nius may  incline  them.  To  thefe  muft  be 
added  the  in^dion  of  the  beft  mafters  at  the 
commencement  of  their  ftudies,  and  the  beft 
models  in  their  art,  or  in  literature,  to  be  laid 
before  them  for  their  perufal  and  imitation. 
In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  thefe  re- 
quifites  are  pofTefred  and  exertifed,  will  be  the 
advancement  of  the  ftudent,  and  the  future  de- 
gree of  perfedion  to  whjjh  he  will  attain. 
The  wonderful  efFeds  of  mechanifm  and  art, 
ufed  by  Aarchimides  in  defence  of  Syracufe, 
whw  b^fieged  by  Marcellus,  are  read  to  this 

day 
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day  with  aftomfhment    But  dil$  ^iii  philc^ 

fopher,  in  the  powers  of  his  ttmd^  quick  dit 
eerhmenty  aud  found  judgment,  was  fuperior 
to  his  contemporaries.  As  the  h6lot8,  among 
die  Greeks,  were  prohibited  froM  jJr^Maifittg  ift 

the  finer  arts,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  to  have 
been  <:amed  on>  only,  by  free  gltiseins^  of  tm^ 
lotion  in  the  flate*     Thofe  who  e^cdled  in 
them,  appear  to  have  wijoyed  a  riputation  fot 
judgment,  and  for  a  clear,  compreheafive  mind^ 
Itidepeftdfent  of  that  which  was  Acquired  by 
theif  works,     Phidias,  under  die ,  pattonage  ^ 
Pericles^  executed  works*  in  arthiteCltfte^  feulp* 
ture,  and  ftatuary,  which  evinced  ftieh  gran^ 
deur  and  noblenefs  of  conception,  as  ^6\M  not 
have  been  ptodueed  by  ordinary  fal^ta,    Th6 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  Apell^s  as  ^  p«ktiter^ 
the  favourite  of  Aie^ndei'^  who$  in  hi^  an^ 
furpaifed  all  his  contempoi^aries.     But  the  ef^ 
fe<as  of  capadty  and  ardour,  in  the  ptwfeeufi^ 
of  the  Idme  art,  will  appear  cleariy  to  every  in- 
dent reader,  in  confidering  fimilar  charac* 

te« 
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Iters  near  to  oilr  own  tinie,  and  with  whofe  g^ 
fieral  abilities  we  are  better  acqusuntedf 

65«  Were  I  to  attempt  the  <:h2lra<aers  of 
Kaphael,  Michael  Angelo  Buonorotti,  Titian^ 
RubenSy  md  other  great  painters  of  the  fiK- 
teenth  centmy^  I  fhould  only  repeat  what  has 
been  already  better  faid  by  others  who  have 
exai&indd  their  work* ;  Were  judges  of  them  j 
und  4cq[aaiht0d  with  their  private  hiftory.  It 
la  fuffidi^nt  for  me  to  obfervei  that^  befidea  their 
eitceUenee  as  painterSi  they  were  efleemed  men 
of  capacityy  geftius,  and  found  judgment ; 
grjeat  obferyera  of  natute,  of  ancient  models^ 
and  of  the.wQlH  of  th^it  contemporaries  ;  tQ 
wMch  requiiltea  they  owed  the  perfediqqi 
they  attained  in  thdur  art  The  great  excel** 
lence  bQ  which  Correggio  arrived  in  hia  art^ 
jKuuft  have  beea  owing  to  4n  accntacte  perc^ 
tion  of  nature,  genius,  and  found  judgment ; . 
for  he  was  always  in  poverty,  and  could  nOt 
»V2^1  himfelf  either  of  the  advantage  of  an«^ 

tique 
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t'que  C  Iptures,  or  of  the  works  of  lus  con- 
temporari.s. 

66.  The  gradation  of  capacities^  the  great 
variety  of  difpofitions  and  propenfities  in  men, 
depend  chiefly  on  a  difference  in  the  formation 
and  conftitution  of  the  brain  (par.  61.),  the 
feat  of  the  mental  powers,  which  are  as  much 
varied  as  faces  are  ;  but  the  original  ftru<3iire, 
from  whence  this  difference  is  derived,  is  not 
demonftrable.  The  refult  of  this  difference, 
in  the  formation  and  conftitution  of  the 'brain, 
is  not  fo  perceptible  in  the  favage  or  unculti- 
vated flate  of  the  mind  of  man,  when  his 
wants  are  few,  and  his  mental  faculties  are  fel- 
dom,  and  but  feebly  exerted,  unlefs  in  hunting 
or  in  war.  But  as  commerce,  riches,  and  a 
more  regular  inftitution  of  laws  and  police  are 
introduced  into  a  flate,  the '  arts  of  peace  and 
civili^tion  gradually  make  their  advances. 
During  fuch  a  period,  luxury  and  a  refinemeat 
in  manners  projgreffively  increafe  among  the 

opulent 
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optilent  inhabitants.  Thefe  augment  their  real 
or  imaginary  wants ;  to  fupply  which,  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  which  were,  in  more  bar- 
barous  times,  in  a  fluggifh  ftate,  are  now  ex- 
erted  to  their  full  extent  Then  is  called  forth 
the  abilities  of  men,  who  ftrive  to  emulate  or 
excel  each  other ;  and  a  decifive  preference,  for 
the  purfuit  of  a  particular  art  or  ftudy,  becomes 
difcemible  in  individuals. 


V 


67.  This  diverfity  of  genius,  or  of  talents, 
for  particvdar  occupations,  is  a  wife  provifion 
in  nature  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  It 
muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  thofe  men, 
whofe  genius  leads  them  to  a  particular  art,  are 
very  few,  compared  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  latter,  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  have  their  reafoning  faculties,  for  the 
moft  part,  extremely  limited ;  they,  of  courfe, 
are  feldom  the  authors  of  ufeful  difcoveries  or 
inventions  in  the  arts.  They  are  more  diftin- 
guifhable  from  one  another,  by  particular  diJt 

VOL.  li.  D  d  pofitions, 
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pofidons,  a  greater  or  lefe  docility^  Ae  prevat- 
knee  of  particular  paffions,  capricious  tempers, 
and  other  particularities  of  the  mind  ;  and  muft 
be  confidered  more  as  men  of  labour,  than  of 
genius.  The  mod  extenfive  capacities  are  not 
exempted  from  certain  peculiarities  of  temper 
which  charaderize  the  mind ;  and  although 
the  ftrength  of  their  underftanding  enables 
them,  in  a  great  degree,  to  hide  from  public 
view,  fiurh  paflions  and  inclinations,  as  are  held 
to  be  blemiflies  in  the  chara^ers  of  men,  yet 
they  irrefiftibly  break  out  now  and  then.  The 
fiudies  of  fuch  men  are  ufually  in  the  moil 
difficult  branches  of  philofbphy,  arts,  or  go- 
vernment: their  fubje<3:s  of  contempkdon 
muft  be  fuited  to  their  powers ;  for  thofe  more 
eafily  comprehended  affi)rd  them  lefs  pleafure^ 

68.  Education,  and  the  force  of  habit,  have, 
no  doubt,  a  powerful  efFed  on  the  mind,  which, 
with  the  variety  of  capacities,  difpofitions,  and 
propenfities  juft  mentioned^  give  a  decifive  de- 

terminatioa 
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terminadon  to  a  particular  tafte,  either  in  li- 
terature or  the  fine  arts.  In  proof  of  this^  we 
have  only  to  recolle£t ,  what  we  know  of  the 
diiiarent  merits,  ftyles,  and  taftes,  of  authors, 
of  compofers  of  mufic,  of  arcMtedts,  and  paints- 
era*  It  would  be  needlefs  to  contraft  the  bed: 
poets^  hiftoriaw,  philofophers,  and  artifts^  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  who  are  read  and 
examined  with  fb  much  pleafure  and  inffaiic- 
ticHi^  with  otherSj  who  cannot  be  perufed  with 
patience^  on  account  of  their  demerits.  Even 
the  choice  of  their  fubjeds,  and  their  manner 
of  treating  them,  are  fo  different,  that  a  perfon 
may  often  judge  of  a  man's  intelled  from  a 
title-page,  or  the  fmalleft  fpecimen  of  his  work. 
The  fubjeffcs  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
others  of  the  great  pointers  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury^ were  noble  and  fublime ;  and,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  work,  they  gave  fuch  grace, 
motion,  and  expreflion  of  the  pailions  to 
their  figures,  as  made  them  vie  with  nature 
Ir  hes  beft  attires     On  the  other  hand,  fuch 

Dd2  of 
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of  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  as  poffefled  not  the 
talents  o£  the  great  Italian  artifts,  or  thofe  of 
their  own  country,  fuited  their  fubjeds  to  their 
inferior  capacities,  education,  and  tafte.  They 
chofe  wakes,  fairs,  weddings,  alehoufes,  ftables, 
and  kitchens,  for  the  pradice  of  their  art ;  and 
though  their  fubjefts  were  mean,  yet,  by  per- 
feverance,  a  quick  perception,  and  fome  genius, 
they  fometimes  fucceeded  extremely  well,  in 
expref&ng  the  pailions,  humours,  and  manners 
of  the  vulgar.  Such  paintings  often  contain  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  humour,  and  .  fadre ;  and^ 
when  well  executed,  give  great  amufement, 
and,  of  courfe,  are  efteemed*  Literary  per- 
formances, on  mean  fubjedts,  and  indifferent- 
ly treated,  have  a  contrary  effeft,  and  always 
difguft  men  of  tafte ;  for  nothing  under  the 
genius  of  a  Swift,  could  bring  them  to  be  read 
with  pleafure.  Though  it  is  known,  that  the 
exercife  of  the  mental  faculties  ftrengthens  and 
enlarges  the  mind,  yet  this  is  moft  remarkable 
in  perfons  whofe  capacities  are  above  medio- 
crity; 
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crity ;  for  it  is*  lefs  and  lefs  perceptible,  as  we 
af^roach  the  clodpoll,  whofe  mental  powers 
zte  fo  extremely  limited  as  to  be  incapable  of 
much  exercile.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
reafon,  why  men  of  mean  parts,  who  attempt 
literary  purfuits,  improve  fo  little,  in  the  man- 
ner of  treating  their  fubjefts.  Whereas  paint- 
ing is,  in  fome  degree,  a  mechanical  art,  and, 
of  courfe,  may  be  improved  by  time,  perfever- 
ance,  and  imitation* 

69.  There  are  many  young  men,  who, 
from  the  extent  of  their  capacity  and  liberal  e- 
ducation,  improved  by  the  converfation  of 
learned  men,  are  capable,  in  a  few  years,  of 
obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ftitution  and  laws  of  their  country,  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  philofophy  and  of  the  arts. 
Though  fuch  men  readily  embrace  every  op- 
pprtunity  of  improvement  and  information, 
yet  there  are  fewer  inftances,  among  them,  of 
a  ftrong  natural  propenfity  to  a  particular  ftudy, 

,      D  d  3  than 
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than  are  to  be  found  In  others  of  inf^or  part8> 
pfpecially  if  they  are  in  opulence.  TFheir  m 
dependent  fituatiop,  often  puts  a  negative  on 
that  kind  of  ta(lf:-reading9  which  men  are  ob- 
liged to  go  through,  in  the  ftudy  of  a  pofefc 
iion,  Bujt  as  their  minds  ^re  always  a^v# 
aod  eager  for  information,  they  become  gene- 
ral readers  in  every  branch  of  literature ;  they 
indulge  in  the  converlation  of  learned  men  j 
become  ufeful  members  of  literary  ibciedeSi 
but  incline  not  to  the  profecution  of  any  pro- 
feffipnal  employment  There  ^e  others  of 
the  fame  clafs,  who,  tiKough  equally  inde- 
|)endent,  yet,  from  their  connexion  with  men 
in  power,  or  with  profefllonsd  men  of  emin-; 
(ence,  on  whofe  fupport  and  intereft  they  can 
depend  on,  are  induced  to  go  through  with 
the  laborious  ftudy  of  a  profeflion,  in  which 
they  often  rife  to  the  firft  rank.  But  when 
men  of  equal  abiUti^^s  are  in  a  dependent  fitua- 
tion,  it  is  neceffity  that  obliges  them  to  make 
choice  of  fpme  prpfeffional  employment,  in 

v^hich, 
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which,  from  their  judgment,  ardour,  acute- 
nefe,  and  perfeverarice,  they  generally  rife  to 
eminence. 

70.  In  preferring  one  profeffion  to  ano- 
ther, men  are  often  led  by  habits,  acquired  in 
ailifting  their  father,  or  other  relation,  in  the 
profecution  of  their  bufmefs.  A  talent  for 
public  fpeaking  naturally  inclines  to  the  bar ; 
and  a  profpeft  of  riling,  through  intereft,  to 
fome  dignified  ftation  in  the  church,  frequent- 
ly determines  their  line  of  ftudy.  In  the  pro- 
feffion of  phyfic,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  obferved 
a  greater  variety  of  capacities,  than  in  either  of 
the  other  two  juft  mentioned ;  *  fome  phy- 
frcians,  in  this  refpedt,  being  fcarcely  above 
mediocrity  \  while  others  are  men  of  the  great- 
eft  abilities.     The  former,  from  their  limited 

D  d  4  powers, 

*  It  is  here  meant  only  to  include  thofe  clergymen 
who  have  obtained  the  degree*  of  D.  D.,  and  thofe  gentle- 
men of  the  law  who  have  attained  the  rank  of  Counfel- 
lors. 
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powers,  are  obliged  to  keep  folely  in  the  beat- 
en tradl  of  medical  praiSiice ;  while  the  latter 
are  eafily  capable  of  attaining,  not  only  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  every  tjhing  relative  to 
their  profeflion,  but  of  polite  literature,  phflo- 
fophy,  and    the   arts.      I   have  afcribed  the 
choice  of  a  profeflion,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
habits  acquired  in  youth,  to  intereft,  to  acci- 
dent, and  often  to  a  profpeft  of  the  great  emi-i 
nence  to  which  they  may  arrive  in  the  church, 
or  in  the  courts  of  juftice.     I  do  not,  however, 
deny  ftrong  natural  propenfities,  in  fome  men, 
to  a  particular  profeflion,  which,  when  accom- 
panied with  great  abilities,   foon  mfe  them 
fuperior  to  their  coptemporaries.  *     Men  of  a 

vigorous 

.'  .      '  I  I     .         I  I       II  I     ■  ..         y     ■  ■■!     II      I    l|  I  I  I  I  , 

*  How  great  is  the  difference  betv^en  thofe  men  of 
genius,  and  others  who,  without  the  requifite  capacity 
for  profefEonal  employments,  purfue  them,  merely,  be- 
caufe  they  think  them  a  genteel  line  of  bufinefs  !  This 
arifes  chiefly  from  a  fbolifh  vanity  and  pride  in  the  pa- 
rents, which  lead  their  children  to  overrate  their  abili- 
ties, 
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vigorous  intellect,  and  comprehenfive  under- 
flanding,  cannot  fubmit  to  the  practice  of  a 
mechanical  employment,  which  aflbrds  litde  or 
no  exfercife  to  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  of 
courfe,  gives  not  the  leafl  pleafure  ;  but  others 

willingly  purfue  the  fame  arts,  being  fuited  to 
their  inferior  abilities. 

7l#  Natural  talents,  particularly  adapted 
to  certain  employments,  or  arts,  determine  th* 
choice  of  many  young  menj  but  the  moft 

potverfiil 

■■  I      '  ■!   I     ■  ■  »■     ■  ■  I  ■■  ■    1  ■  I  .  .  Mm 
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ties,  and  bring  them  to  the  belief  of  their  hmifig  a 
genius  for  a  profeiGon,  in  which  they  never  attain  any 
degree  of  reputation.  How  often  do  we  fee  fuch  dull 
young  men  ftruggling  againft  nature,  and  fometimes  in 
poverty,  to  obtain  a  fmattering  an  languages  and  philo- 
fophy,  when  they  might  have  been  more  fuitably  and 
ufefuUy  engaged  in  fome  mechanical  employment,  or  at 
the  plough!  It  i^  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  much  the 
word  genius  is  here  mifapplied ;  how  ill  the  public  mud 
be  ferved  by  fuch  profeiEonal  men  j  or  to  feek  for  any  a« 
ther  caufe,  for  fometimes  poverty  and  diftreisi  than  t^eir 
want  of  merit 
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powerful  agents  in  the  minds  of  others^  in  tbk 
refped^  are,  education,  example,  and  die  fc^ce 
of  habit  It  woiUd  be  difficult  to  prev^  on  a 
-youth  to  adopt  a  feafiiring  life,  who  never  faw 
a  fhip ;  but  in  fea-port  towns,  a  general  in* 
dination  prevails  among  the  young  men  to  be- 
come fsdlors.  Similar  obfervations  may  be 
matde  on  thofe  who  have  been  much  accuilom-* 
ed  to  the  >dew  of  camps  and  military  exercife& 
The  children  of  the  workmen  in  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Woodftock,  Manchefter.  and  oth«: 
manufafhiring  towns,  ufually  purfue  the  me- 
chanical arts  of  their  fathers.  Thefe  obferva- 
tions, however,  are  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
vulgar,  whofe  propenfities  are  acquired,  an(J 
whofe  capacities  are  too  mean  to  be  capable  of 
any  ufefiil  improveipient  or  invention  in  their 
Strt, 

72.     This  weak  ftate  of  the  intelledhial 

V 

powers  is  moft  confpicuous  in  thofe  illiterate 
men,  who,  from  the  divifion  of  labour  in  ex- 

tenfive 
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teofive  maim£a£hire8,  are  conftantly  employed 
in  a  fingle  oparadoHi  which  is  to  contnbute  to 
the  cdmpledoQ  of  the  manu&dture.  This  is 
iB^ueftionably  the  beft  and  moil  expedidous 
mef&od  of  carrying  on  all  complicated  Mrorks, 
^tft  k  is  obferved,  that  all  tiioie  whofe  thoughts 
are  confined  to  a  fingle  objed,  in  the  forming 
or  Sniihing  of  one  part  only  of  the  manufac-- 
lure,  become  dull  and  ftupid*  It  is  moil  a^ 
|3Qiazing^  howeyer,  to  what  a  degree  of  mechani**- 
cal  quidcnefs  and  accuracy  thefe  men^  by  ^sa^ 
tice,  arrive,  in  finiflung  their  fingle  operation  : 
btrt  the  expeAtion  and  dexterity  feem  to  be 
acquired  at  the  expence  of  their  intellect ;  for 
when  thda:  labour  is  over,  they  naturally  fall  in- 
to that  drowfy  Ihipidity,  fo  remarkable  in  this 
clafs  of  v^eru  AH  mean  occupations,  of  a  fimw 
pie  nature,  accompanied  with  bodily  labour, 
but  wkh  litde  exercife  of  the  mind,  are  known 
to  have  the  fame  effect.  This  is  moft  dif- 
cemible  in  thofe  diflrids  of  every  country, 
where  a  funple,  but  laborious  occupation  has 

been 
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been  carried  on  from  father  to  fon  for  feveral 
generations.  Thefe  people  are,  in  general, 
unfocial ;  but,  from  the  pleafure  they  enjoy  in 
common  with  other  men,  when  furprifed  into 
an  s^tation  of  fpirits,  on  the  approach  of  fome- 
thing  new  in  the  ftreet,  they  eagerly  rUn  into 
crowds,  and  fometimes  follow  mobs.  If  I  men* 
tion  this  propenfity  to  run  into  the  throng,  in 
fearch  of  novelty,  fo  prevalent  among  the  vul- 
gar, it  is  to  fhow  how  innocendy  they  feme* 
times  may  be  propelled  to  join  a  mob,  widi- 
out  any  premeditated  intention  of  being  an 
aftor  in  it  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  country 
where,  from  want  of  hands,  feveral  occtqpa* 
tions  are  carried  on  by  the  fame  perfon,  the 
mind  muft  be  employed  in  a  variety  of  ob* 
jefts ;  thought  and  invention  muft  fupply  die 
want  of  fkill ;  and,  from  this  daily  exercife  of 
the  mind,  men,  thus  employed,  become  more 
intelligent  and  converfabtet 


73* 
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7  3,  The  Hindoos  in  India,  by  their  reli-» 
gion,  are  divided  into  four  cafts,  which,  they 
fay,  are  of  divine  origip,  and  proceeded  from 
Brahma,  the  immediate  agent  of  creation,  im« 
der  the  Supreme  Power,  in  the  following  man- 
ner; which  eflabiiflied  both  the  rank  which 
they  were  to  hold,  and  the  office  which  they 
were  required  to  perform.  The  Brahmin, 
from  the  mouth  (wifdom),  to  pray,  to  read,  to 
inftrudt.  The  Chehteree,  from  the  arms 
(ftrength),  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  to  go- 
vern. The  Bhyfe,  from  the  belly  and  thighs 
(nourifhment),  called  alfo  Banians,  to  provide 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  by  ^^culture  and  traf- 
fie.  The  Soder,  or  Soodera,  from  the  feet 
(fiibjedion),  to  labour,  to  ferve.  Subordinate 
to  them  is  a  fifth,  or  adventitious  clafs,  deno-« 
imnated  Burrum  Simker,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ofi%)ring  of  an  union  between  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent cafts,  which  is  held  to  be  unlawfiil : 
th^fe  are  moftly  dealers  in  petty  articles  of  re- 
tail trade.  The  Soodera  is  divided  into  as  ma- 
ny 
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ny  clafles,  or  tribes,  as  there  are  mechamcat 
employments  in  India;  and  each  individual, 
by  their  religion,  is  obliged  to  follow  the  em^- 
ployment  of  his  £ither.  It  is  to  this  praftice, 
of  their  being  fmiths,  carpenters^  flxoemakers, 
tsdlors,  &c»  from  father  to  fon,  for  tlK>u£inds 
of  years,  we  muft,  in  fbme  degree^  ^^bribe  the 
imperfection  of  moft  of  thar  niamifaduresy 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  Europe,  *  But^ 
for  a  farther  iltiiftratioD  of  our  lubjeC:^  let  us 
take  a  fhort  view  of  fome  of  the  hs^ts  aod 
cuftoms  of  the  Gentoos  and  Chiidiefe ;  likew^e 
of  their  relji^on  and  conflitution,  ia  ib  £»:  as 
they  may  tend  tti  explain  the  pxefent  fiate  of 
arts  and  fciences  in  the  £aft,  but  more  pardcu^ 

lady 

*  It  has  been  remarked  by  gentlemen  who  have  liyed 
in  India,  that  the  degree  of  mtellig^nce,  or  mental  abili* 
ties,  obiervable  among  the  mechanics,  correfponds,  in 
fome  degree,  with  the  ingenuity  they  are  obliged  to'  excr- 
cife  in  the  profecution  of  their  employments.  But  to  this 
obfervation,  fon^e  exceptions,  no  doubt,  are  there  to  be 
made,  as  well  as  among  ik»  lower  ranks  of  the  people  ixt 
otber  countries. 
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larly  in  China.  As  the  Chinefe,  in  philofophy, 
faiences,  and  the  arts,  have  continued  ahnoft 
ftatipnary  from  time  immemorial,  it  may  be 
afked,  to  what  caufes  this  is  to  be  imputed  ? 
On  this  I  will  not  prefume  to  give  a  decifive 
opinion ;  but  fhall  proceed  to  offer,  with  great 
dijffidence,  the  following  obfervations  on  that 
i^bjed. 

74.  The  defpotic  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment  of  the  nations  of  the  £aft,  has  a  confi* 
derable  fliare  in  benumbing  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  in  all  the  lower  clafles.  For  we  find, 
that  the  independent  men  of  rank,  bo&  in  In- 
dia and  China,  are  far  from  being  deficient  in 
capacity  ;  hut  confider  it  inconfiftent  with  their 
dignity  to  exercife  it  in  any  thing,  except  in  po- 
litics and  war.  It  is  not  unconneded  with  our 
fubjefl:  to  remark,  that,  next  to  death,  the  high- 
eft  punifhment  that  caft  be  inflided  on  a  Gen- 
too,  is  to  degrade  him  from  his  caft :  hence, 
has  aiifen  a  fixth  caft,  compofed  of  the  out- 

cafts, 
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cafts,  called  Pariars ;  in  the  Sanfcrit,  Chanda* 
las ;  and,  in  common  language,, Coolies.    They 
fcarcely  hold  any  rank ;  are  not  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  houfe  of  a  Gentoo,  unlefs  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  meaneft  offices..    They  fleep  un* 
der  {hades,  which  projedl  frojn  the  houfes ;  or 
under  fmall  tents,  and  fometimes  in  the  open 
air.     A  Gentoo  confiders  himfelf  as  contami- 
nated by  their  touch,  which  he  endeavours  to 
remove  by  feveral  ablutions ;  and  it  is  laid,  that 
if  a  Coolie  fhould  touch  a  Brahmin,  he  may 
be  put  to  death.     They  appear  to  be  thrown 
out  from  all  fociety,  except  that  of  their  abjefl: 
brethren  ;  feem  to  be  put  out  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law ;  and,  as  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  enter  any  temple,  or  place  of  worfliip, 
we  muft  look  on  them  as  perfons  excommum- 
cated,  and  without  religion.     They  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  as  porters,  common  la- 
bourers, fcavengers,  and  in  other  mean  occu- 
pations.    Europeans  hire  them  for  (imilar  offi- 
ces ;  and  they  carry  their  palanquins.    Having 

Ktde 
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fiittle  or  no  religion,  they  reftrid  not  themfelves, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Gentoos,  tp  a  vegeta- 
ble diet,  biit  eat  meat,  and  drink  ftrong  liquors, 
when  they  come  in  their  Way  j  are  mlich 
ftf onger  than  the  other  natives,  and  more  ca- 
pable of  labour 'and  fatigue.  I  never  heard 
that  one  of  this  caft,  which  is  extremely  nu- 
merous on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  was  evet 
brought  to  read  or  write ;  and  many  of  them 
are,  in  other  refpefts,  (o  grofsly  ignorant,  as 
to  be  vei*y  little  fuperior,  in  the  faculties  of  their 
minds,  to  the  beafts  of  labour.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  ftrongeft  inftance  that  can  be  given 
of  the  unhappy  effedts  of  flavefy  and  cruel  def- 
potifm,  in  almojfl:  extinguilhing  the  mental  fa- 
culties. Such  a  ftate  of  the  mind,  in  favage 
nations,  is  ufually  accompanied  with  the  vio- 
lent paffions  of  revenge,  refentment,  brutal 
and  fiirious  retaliation  of  injuries ;  but  the  deA 
potic  power  exercifed^  by  all  around  themOn 
this  unhappy  race,  fuppreff^s  thefe  malevolent 
VOL.  u.  E  e  paffions 
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paflions  in  them;  for  their  difpofitions  are  gen* 
tie,  not  fanguinarjr.  * 

75.  It  is  probable,  that,  in  China,  the 
number  of  years  confumed  by  their  young 
men,  iq  learning,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
exadiiefs,  to  read  and  write  the  moft  diffi- 
cult language  on  earth,  muft  impede,  during 
youth,  the  feafon  of  inftrudHon,  thdr  progreft 
in  thofe  other  ftudies,  in  which  Europeans  are 
ufually  engaged.  This  arifes  from  their  hav- 
ing no  proper  alphabet ;  for  they  reprefent  al" 
moft  every  thing  by  different  charaders. 
Their  youth,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  ftudy 
many  thoufands  of  them,  each  of  which  ba$ 
a  diftinft  and  proper  fignification.  Some  idea 
of  their  difficulties  may*  be  conjeftured,  firom 
what  we  are  told  by  F.  Martini,  who  affure^ 
Us,  that  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  learning 
fiKty  thouiand  different  charaifiers,  before  he 

couI4 
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iSould  read  the  Chinefe  authoi^  with  tokrable 
ede; 

76.  A  very  confiderable  obftrudion  to 
their  improvement,  is  that  extreme  reludance^ 
they  have  always  difcovered,  to  any  direfl: 
communication  with  the  nations  of  Europe ; 
to  adopt  their  philofophy  or  their  arts,  or  to 
pradlife  any  art,  which  they  had  not  themfelves 
invented  and  pra<9ifed  dme  immemorial.  They 
admire  our  mufical  clocks,  our  watches,  and 
other  pieces  of  ciuious  mechanifm,  which  are 
purchafed  by  them  iat  a  great  price.  They  de- 
light exceedingly  in  the  ihufic  of  the  Euro- 
peans; and  the  more  intelligent  among  th€ 
Mandarines  fee  the  great  excellence  and  pro* 
priety  of  the  ruleis  for  compofition  in  our  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  mufic ;  and  are  aftonifhed  at 
the  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  the  Euro- 
jpeans  write  the  Chinefe  mufic,  while  it  is  play* 
$d  by  the  native  muficians.  They  beftow  the 
Iwgheft  enaomiums  on  the  muficians  of  Europe, 
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and  admire,  exceedingly,  the  means  fumifliei 
by  them  to  facilitate  and  leflen  the  labour  of* 
the  memory.  Several  of  their  Emperors,  and 
dignified  Mandarines,  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  hiftory,  laws,  and  police  of  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  Europe.  Even  our  philofo- 
phy  is  not  unknown  to  them.  Moft  of  their 
opulent  men  poflefs  curious  fpecimens  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  European  mechanifm.  The  ca- 
binets and  galleries  of  the  Emperor  are  filled 
with  European  paintings  j  and  the  celebrated 
artifts,  Caftiglioni  and  Attiret,  wefe  both  em- 
ployed by  him  ;  but  their  offer  of  erecting  a 
fchool  for  painting  was  rejed:ed,  left,  by  this 
means,  the  tafte  for  that  art  fhould  be  revived, 
which  it  had  formerly  been  thought  prudent  to 
fupprefs. 

77.  We  are  not  fufficiendy  acquainted 
with  the  laws,  ufages,  police,  and  government 
of  that  country,  to  enable  us  to  fuggeft  reafons 
for  that  uniform  rejedion  of  the  ieftablifliment 

of 
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of  feminaries  for  the  improvement  of  arts  and 
mamifiidures,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.     It  is  certain,  that  fome  of  their 
Emperors,  and  many  of  their  great  men,  have 
confefTed  to  the  miffionaries,  and  other  Euro- 
pean travellers,  the  great  fuperiority  of  our  arts, 
manufactures,  machinery,  and  various  contri- 
vances to  facilitate  and  fhorten  labour.     But, 
notwithftanding  this  confeffion,  they  have  aa 
conftantly  and  fteadily  adhered  to  the  pradice 
of  their  forefathers,  as  if  it  were  with  them  a 
reli^ous  tenet,  never  to  deviate  from  the  habits 
of  their  anceftors ;  and,  of  courfe,  have  refuf- 
ed,  with  a  moft  perfevering  obftinacy,  to  infti- 
tute  fchools,  or  academies,  for  the  inftruClion 
of  their  youth  in  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  Europe.     It  is  known  to  every  one,  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  transfer  a  manufac- 
ture from  one  country  to  another.    Even  when 
expert  workmen  have  been  obt^ned,  and  pro- 
per  machinery   and   inftruments    confti:u(ied, 
where   no   expQnce  was  fpared,  accompanied   - 
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with  the  ftrongeft  ardour  for  fuccefe ;  j^et,  there 
has  been  always  found  fomething  wanting'^ 
which  retarded,  for  many  years,  the  progrefe 
of  the^  infant  manufadure.  But  how  much 
more  muft  this  be  the  cafe,  in  a  country  where 
the  people  have  fuch  an  inviolable  attachment 
tp  ancient  forqms,  ceremonies^  and  prances,  as 
puts  the  ftrongeft  negative  upon  every  im^ 
iprovement  ! 

7  8,  The  religion  of  the  Chinefe,  full  qf 
&naticifm,  idolatry,  and  fuperfUtion,  muft  have 
powerfiil  efFe£t$  in  debilitating  the  mental  fa- 
culties. It  is  true,  that  they  inculcate  the  be-^ 
lief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call 
Cbongti ;  have  the  fame  ideas  with  us  of  his 
attributes ;  and  fometimes  he  is  the  objed  of 
their  adoration.  But  they  have  a  great  variety 
of  inferior  deities,  whom  they  worfhip  ;  and 
they  are  divided  into  a  number  of  fe(3:s,  the 
principal  of  whom  are,  firft,  the  Ta-oze,  the 
founder  of  which  fe£t  was  Lap-kiun  :  and,  fe- 

pondly,. 
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condly,  the  followers  of  Fo.  The  Ta-oze  ap- 
pear to  be  Epicureans,  and,  in.  other  refpe£ts, 
hjive  very  labfurd  notions  relative  to  a  future 
ftate.  They  are  idolaters,  worihipping  ima- 
ginary deities,  the  manes  of  their  anceftors, 
and  even  of  their  emperors.  The  followers  of 
Fo,  feem  to  have  taken  their  religion  from  the 
Hindoos  ;  believe  in  tranfmigration  ;  and  wor- 
fliip  idols  in  the  forms  of  various  animals^  into 
which  they  fuf^ofe  the  fpirit  of  Fo  to  have 
entered.  Their  priefts  are  called  Bonzes,  re- 
markable for  their  impoftures ;  pretending  to  be 
magicians,  conjurers,  &^c* ;  but  are  extremely 
ignorant,  and  defpifed  by  the  literati.  Though 
it  is  probable,  that  their  philofophers  and  learn- 
ed men  are  Deifts  ;  yet,  from  the  countenance 
and  protedion  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  the 
eftablifhed  religion  of  their  couijtry,  it  i$  fcarce^ 
ly  poflible  for  them  to  keep  free  from  the  be- 
lief of  feveral  abfurd  tenets  and  praftices  of 
the  general  religion  of  the  vulgar.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  receiving  their  faith 
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from  the  Bonzes,  muft  be  funk  in  credulity, 
idolatry,  ^d  fuperftitipn,  which  partly  pro- 
duce, and  are  partly  produced  hy,  the  imbeci- 
lity.  of  their  minds  ;  of  courfe,  they  aj^  inca- 
pable  of  inve?:)tioi^  ii^  arts  or  faience. 

79.  To  illuftrate  our  fubje£t  ftill  farther^ 
and  to  fhow  that  the  unremitting  partiality  of 
the  Eaftern  nations,  for  the  practice  of  theb 
anceftor^,  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  fuperftitious 
veneration  for  them,  let  \is  take  a  fhort  yiew  of 
the^ncient  government,  by  priefts  of  diflferent 
denominations.  Frpm  the  beft  hiftories  I  have 
feen,  on  the  government  of  the  Eaftern  nations 
of  Afia,  and  particularly  of  the  Hindoos,  it 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  pure  hier- 
archy. Their  Brahmins,  in  ancient  times, 
feem  to  have  had  th?  faipe  authority  in  ^he 
ftate,  with  the  Druids  of  this  country ;  they 
were  priefts,  legiflators,  fupreipe  judges  in  civil 
afiairs,  and  didated  on  the  political  concerns 
pf  the  country ;  but,  with  the  greateft  ^rtifice^ 

they 
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Aey  €onne£ted  the  higheft  degree  of  fuperftitioa 
with  the  difcharge  of  their  duties.  In  the  at 
fumption  of  their  powers,  and  in  their  influ- 
ence in  the  ftate,  they  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  more  fimilar  to  the  priefts  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Ifraelites,  than  the 
Druids.  Indeed,  the  refemblance  between  the 
jiative§  of  India  and  the  ancient  Jews,  is  in 
many  inftaqces  moft  rem;girkable.  Not  only 
were  the  governments  of  both  nations  hierar- 
chical, but,  in  both,  there  was  a  vaft  variety  of 
religious  obfervances,  extending  to  many  par- 
ticulars, which,  in  other  countries,  are  matters 
of  choice,  or  of  indifference  j  and  both  enter-  - 
tain  the  moft  fyperftitious  refpedt  and  venera- 
tion for  their  anceftors.  I|i  European  nations, 
there  is  a  love  of  novelty,  and  an  ardour  for 
improvement,  which  leads  to  ^  contempt  of 
paft  times,  /and  an  high  eftimation  of  the  pre- 
fent.  In  Afia,  particularly  in  India,  both  on 
this  fide,  and  beyond  the  Ganges,  there  is  a 
(ciHJ j>u]iou8  adherence  to  apcient  cuftoms  a^d  * 
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manners  ;  and  the  objeft  of  emulation  is,  not 
to  invent  any  thing  new,  but  to  preferve,  in 
their  original  purity,  the  ufages  and  dofibrines 
of  the  moft  remote  antiquity.  The  moft  ftrik- 
ing  features  in  the  charader  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinefe,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  kihabitants 
of  other  countries  in  Afia,  are,  their  fuperfti- 
tion  and  veneration  for  the  inftitutions  and 
tenets  of  their  forefathers.  In  India,  the  do- 
minion of  religion  extends  to  a  thoufand  par- 
ticulars, which,  im  other  countries,  are  govern- 
ed, either  by  the  civil  laws,  or  by  tafte,  cuftom, 
or  faftiion,  Drefs ;  food  ;  the  common  inter- 
courfe  of  life  ;  marriages  ;  profeffions  ;  all  ar^ 
under  the  jurifdiftion  of  religion.  It  prefcribes 
rules  of  condudl.  in  all  circjamftances  and  litua- 
tions  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  almoft  fo  trifling 
or  imnute,  as  to  be  confidered  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. The  religion  in  which  they  have 
been  educated,  however  abfurd,  is,  by  the  arti- 
fice of  their  priefts,  their  daily  practice  of  it, 
the  imbecility  of .  theii;  minds,  their  ignorance, 

credulity, 
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xnredulity,  and  its  concomitant,  fuperftltioij, 
held  a&  the  moft  facred  concern  of  their  lives  j 
and  they  appear  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree 
iincere  in  the  profeffion  of  it.  As  they  have^ 
firom  the  earlieft  periods  of  their  hiftory,  con-? 
neded  their  religion  with  every  tranfadion  ip 
Jife ;  and  every  invention  and  improvement  in 
arts,  being  confidered  as  an  innovation,  it  muft 
have  a  remarkable  efiedt  in  fixing  that  ilation«- 
ary  condition  of  their  arts,  fo  obferyable  in  all 
ages* 

80.  The  heat  of  die  climate,  arid  veget- 
able diet,  moftly  of  rice,  elpecially  in  India, 
and  among  the  Gentoos,  have  a  tendency  to 
debilitate  their  bodies,  to  diminifh  the  vigour 
of  their  ipinds,  an4  to  render  them  lefs  firm, 
fteady,  and  courageous.  I  know  not  whether 
thefe  feveral  caufes  are  fufEcient,  of  themfelves, 
to  produce  an  inability  for  that  perfevering 
exercife  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  neceflary 
tp  difcoveries  in  philofophy,  or  improvements 
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io  art ;  or  if  it  is  to  be  partly  afcribed  to  fome 
ilatural  defe£t  in  the  powers  of  their  minds,  in^ 
dependent  of  the  joint  operation  of  the  caufe& 
above  mentioned.  It  feems,  however,  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  this  laft  circumftance 
takes  place ;  and  that  it  gives  to  the  above 
caufes  a  decifive  influence,  in  fixing  the  ge^ 
neral  weak  character  of  the  middling  and  low* 
^r  ranks  of  the  Chinefe  and  Hindoos. 


Si:c- 
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SECTION     V. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  CONCERNING  THE  EFFECTS 
or  A  DESPOTIC  GOVERNMENT,  AND  THOSE 
OF  OUR  FREE  CONSTITUTION,  ON  COMMERCE. 


81.  As  I  have,  in  the  four  preceding  Sec- 
tions, endeavoured  to  place,  in  a  proper  point 
of  view,  the  great  advantages  of  a  free  condi- 
tion, for  promoting  commerce,  and  every  fjpe- 
cies  of  improvement ;  fo,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  contrail  thefe  with  the  baneful  effeds 
of  deljpotifm,  in  a  few  particular  inftances  re- 
lative to  trade.  Prior  to  the  late  revolution  in 
France,  many  of  the  provinces  of  that  country 
enjoyed  particular  privileges;  moft  of  them 
derived  from  their  ancient  Princes,  the  original 
proprietors,  before  they  were  annexed  to  the 
Crown.  This  variety  of  conftitutions,  in  the 
different  diftrids  of  France,  joined  to  the  ab- 

folute 
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folute  power  of  their  Kings,  gave  rife  to  a 
great  number  of  different  revenue-laws  ;  and, ' 
of  confequence,   retjuir^d  a  multitude  of  re- 
venue-oflScers  to  furround  the  frontiers,   not 
only  of  the  kingdom,  but  thofe  of  many  of 
their  provinces.     By  this  injudicious  phin,  the 
tranfportation,  from  one  province  to  another, 
of  certain  goods,  fubjedled  to  the  payment  of 
particular  duties^  was   prevented,    to   the  no 

> 

finall  interruption  of  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  country.  A  fimilar  prad:iGe  o£  taxadon, 
on  the  conveyance  of  good^  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  is  followed  iii  Spain,  and 
feveral  other  countries ;  but  wherever  it  exifts, 
it  is  always  attended  with  the  fame  bad  effefts, 
by  obftrufting  cbnfiderably  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  nation. 

82.  But  a  uniform  fyftfem  of  taxation, 
with  a  few  exceptions  of  no  great  confe- 
quence, takes  place  in  all  the  different  parts 

of 
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«)f  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain; 
.and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country, 
the  inland  and  coafting  trade,  in  moft  cafes, 
is  left  entirely  free.  The  greater  part  of  goods 
may  be  carried  from  one  end  of  tlie  king- 
dom to  the  other,  without  requiring  any  per- 
mit, and  without  being  fubjedt  to  queftion, 
vifit,  or  examination,  from  the  revenue-officers. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  ;  but  they  are  fuch 
as  can  give  no  material  interruption  to  any  im- 
pjortant  branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the 
country.  Goods  carried  coaftwife,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire certificates  or  cockets ;  but  in  other  refpeds 
;ire,  along  the  Englilh  coaft,  for  the  moft  part 
duty  free.  This  freedom  of  interior  commerce, 
the,effe<a  of  the  \miformity  of  our  fyftem  of 
taxadon,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain  ;  every 
great  country  being  neceflarily  the  beft  and 
moft  extenfive  market,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  productions  of  its  own  induftry.  Britifh 
ftibjefts  have  likewife  the  liberty  of  exporting, 

exempt 
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exempt  from  duty,  almoft  every  fpecies  of 
goods,  which  are  the  produdl  of  domeftic  in* 
duftry,  to  foreign  countries  ;  and  in  mod  cafeSy 
they  draw  back  the  full  duties  paid  on  foreign 
commodities  when  exported. 

'  83.  Wherevef  fuch  a  powerful  ariftocracy 
fubfifts,  as  exifted  in  France,  previous  to  the 
late  revolution,  the  fliidl  difpenfation  of  juftice 
muft,  in  many  inftances,  be  in  a  great  degree, 
eounteraded,  where  the  intereft  and  authority 
of  the  principal  nobility  are  concerned.  It  is 
true,  that  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice  in  France^ 
called  Parliaments,  maintained  in  general  the  re- 
putation of  difpenfmg  juftice  with  great  equity, 
according  to  the  laws  and  ufiges  of  the  country 
pf  province.  But  it  muft  likewife  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  mechanic,  farmer,  or  peafant^ 
living  on  the  domains  of  any  of  the  privileged 
orders,  would,  in  many  inftances,  rather  give 
up  part  of  his  intereft,  than  enter  into  a  law- 
fuit  with  his  Lord,  who  from  his  wealth  and 

authority, 
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authority,  had  it  fo  much  in  his  power  to  op- 
prefs  him.  This  irregular  and  partial  admintC- 
tration  of  juftiee,  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  rich  and 
powerful  debtor  is  often  protected  from  the 
purfuit  of  his  injured  creditors.  This  makes 
the  induftrious  part  of  the  nation  afraid  to 
prqpare  goods  for  the  confumption  of  thefe 
haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare 
hot  reftife  to  fell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom 
they  are  altogether  uncertain  of  reimburfe- 
ment.  But  in  Britain,  where  the  laws  are  e- 
qually  binding  on  the  higheft  ranks  of  the  ftate, 
as  on  the  meaneft  peafant,  there  flows  that  e- 
qual  and  impartial  adminifiration  of  juftiee, 
which  renders  the  rights  of  the  meaneft  Britifli 
fubjeft  refpeflable  to  the  greateft  ;  and  whichf 
by  fecuring  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
duftry,  gives  the  higheft  and  moft  eflfedual 
encouragement  to  every  fpecies  of  laboun 
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84.    In  every  country,  where  the  Ronm 

Catholic  religion  is  eftablifhed,  the  higher  or- 
ders of  the  church  enjoy  revenues  equal  to 
fome  temporal  Princes,     This  enables  them  to 
carry  on,  witli  regularity,  an  ancient  pra<9:ice) 
already  noticed  in  a  former  Treatife^  fuited  to 
their  wealth,  and  high  profeffion  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  ;  the  giving  every  day  victuals  and 
alms  to  th^  ppor.  ,  The  fame  well-meant  afts 
of  benevolence  are  daily  exercifed  at  the  rich 
riionafteries,   nunneries,    and    other    reli^ovB 
houfes,  but  with  the  worft  efFedts  towards  the 
promoting  of  induftry  among  the  lower  ranks. 
Many  of  this  laft  clafs  of  the  people  are  indo- 
lent, and  averfe  to  every  fpecies   of  labour, 
while  they  can  gain  a  bare  fubfiftence  by  beg- 
ring,  and  fometimes  by  Sieving.     Tlus  in* 
creaies  the  number  of  beggars  in  every  Roman 
Catholic  country,  gready  beyond  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  more  induftrious  Proteftant  ftates  j 
and,,  of  courfe,  diminiihes,  proportionably,  die 

numbei: 
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number  of  ufeful  hands  for  agriculture  and 
xnanufadureSk 

V 

85*  The  unneceffary  inftitution  of  many 
religious  orders  or  fraternities ;  the  immenfe 
lift  of  monafteries,  nunneries,  abbacies,  priories^ 
and  the  fuperfluous  number  of  ecclefiaftics, 
with  their  idle  dependants,  engrofs  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  every  Roman  Catho- 
lic country.  Thefe  many  thoufands  of  reli- 
glonifts,  are  not  only,  for  the  moft  part,  un- 
produdtive  members  of  the  State,  but,  in  keep- 
ing up  their  feveral  eftablifhments,  they  load 
the  public  with  a  very  confiderable  expence* 
Another  bad  efFedt  of  this  idlenefs. and  floth  is,  ^ 
that  it  deprefles,  by  its  baneful  example,  the 
Ipirit  of  induftry  in  all  around  them,  to  the 
obftrudion  of  agriculture,  manufadures,  and 
commerce.  ,  The  numerous  feftivals  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  on  which  the  laity  are 
either  forbidden,  or  do  not  incline  to  Work, 
>are  not  only  fo. many  days  labour  taken  from 
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the  annual  produdt  of  the  induftry  of  the  coun- 
try,  but  they  introduce  a  propenfity  to  idle- 
nefs  in  the  people.  It  is  likewife  evident,  that 
perfeciition,  on  account  of  relij^ous  opinions, 

or  the  want  of  a  \iher2l  toleration  in  matters  olF 

»    ■  ■  . 

faith,  muft  deprive  that  country,  where  they 
exift,  of  many  ufefiil  hands.  - 

8  6.  Governnients  too  fteady  and  umform, 
as  they  are  feldom  free,  fo  are  they,  in  the 
judgment  of  fome,  attended  with  another  in* 
convenience :  they  abate  the  aCtive  powers  of 
men ;'  deprefs  courage,  invention,  and  genius  i 
and  produce  an  univer(al  lethargy  among  the 
people.  *  Thefe  remarks  « have  been  verified, 
in  feveral  nations  of  Europe,  where  abfolute 
monarchy,  with  a  ftrid  adherence  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  have  fubfifted  for  many 
centuries.  In  Ruffia,  where  the  Gredc  religion 
is  eftablifhed,  there  is  a  toleration  to  foreigners 

of 

*  Hume,  Hift..  8vo.    Vol.  VIII.  p.  319. 
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idF  diflferent  perfuafions,  to  whom  that  empire 
is  greatly  indebted   for  its  improvement  in 
libience,  arts,    manufad:ures,    and   commerce, 
eva:  fince  it  began  to  make  a  figure  in  Europe 
as  a  nation.      But  the  government  of  that 
country,  being  more  QnOly  defpotic,  than  per-? 
haps  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  peafknts  being  flaves,  and 
fold  with  the  lands,  even  their  nobles  enjoying 
litde  more  than  a  fplendid  flavery,  the  natives 
are,  in  general,  nowife  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tent of  their  mental  abilities.     It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  fome  of  their  dignified  clergy  have 
made  a  confiderable  figure  among  the  literati 
of  Europe  ;  and  that  feveral  of  their  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  have  travelled,  and  had  a 
foreign  education,  have  returned  to  Peterfburgh 
extremely  well  qualified  for  the  army,  navy, 
or  the  cabinet.     But,  in  that  country,  where  all 
men  are  eftimated  according  to  their  military 
rank,  fubordination  puts  on  its  moft  rigid  form ; 
and  the  firee  exercife  of  the  mental  powers  in  the 

F  f  3  farmer, 
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farmer,  mechanic,  and  manufafturer,  is  de- 
prefled  and  benumbed  by  the  ariftocratical 
ffride  of  the  ftiperior  ranks.  I  know  not  if 
thefe  remarks,  on  a  govemmeAt  uniform  and 
flationary,  are  not  likewife  applicable  to  the 
empire  of  China,  and  other  nations  in  the  Eaft ; 
and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  feveral  caufes,  which 
operate  fo  decifively  in  fixing  that  ftationary 
condition  of  thei?  arts  and  manufactures,  men- 
tioned  in  the  preceding  Section. 

87.     From  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  evident, 
that  trade,  commerce,  and  the  general  improve- 

V 

ment  of  a  country,  cannot  be  carried  on  un- 
der a  defjpotic  government,  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantages, or  to  the  lame  extent,  ^s  under  a  free 
conftitution.  For  from  this  laft  circumftance, 
arifes  thstt  inventive  enterprifmg  fpirit  among 
the  inhabitants,  which,  when  properly  dired- 
ed,  raifes  the  profperity  of  a  country  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  which  it  is  capable.  In  Bri- 
tain, it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  public,  that 
\  '  the 
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tfie  moft  experienced  and  intelligent  merchants 
and  traders,  are  confulted  by  our  minifter,  pre- 
vious to  his  propofing  any  adl,  relative  to  com- 
fnerce,  in  Parliament,  where  it  is  freely  difcuflP- 
ed,  before  it  can  receive  the  fandion  of  the 
Le^flature.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  in- 
formation and  ad^ce  of  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  traffickers,  with  regard  to  the  ar-^ 
deles  in  which  dieir  trade  chiefly  eonfifts,  or 
which  they  apprehend  may  interfere  wid^ 
the  iaie  of  their  goods,  are  not  always  to  bq 
depended  on ;  but  it  Is  the  duty  and  intereft  of 
Parliament,  freely  and  dlfpaffionately  to  ex- 
amine fads.  ^  When  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment reqmre  new,  or  additional  duties  to  be 
levied,  on  particular  articles  of  commerce,  care 
is  taken  that  they  fliall  always  fall  fhort  of  the 
funi  that  would  impede  the  free  importation  or 
exportation  of  them,  unlefe  prohibition  is,  in 
fome  degree,  intended.  The  late  confolida- 
don  of  cuftom-houfe  duties,  was  a  wife  mea- 
fure;   for  every  tranfa<Sion  between  the  re- 

Ff4  .  y?nu^ 
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venue-officeft  and  th^  trader,  ovtgjtkt  to  be  fim- 
plified  as  much  as  poiTible ;  nor  can  ^  I  refram 
from  obfetving,  that  trade  is  alwayjs  hurt  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  ufdefe  i:!^ulatioQis 
with  which  it  is  fhackled*  It  is  on  the  wifdom 
of  Parliament  we  muft  d^end  for  the  repeal 
of  fuch  adts,  impding  duties,  as  experieoee 
has  fhown  to  be  hurtful  to  commerce,  widieut 
advancing  materially  Ae  revemie.  But  our 
Legiflature  is  always  accefliUe  by  potion  j  and 
if  our  grievances  are  properly  repwrefented,  they 
•  are  redrefled.  It  is  from  Ais  free  comB[iuni<a^- 
tion  between  the  people  and  their  reprefenta- 
lives,  that  improper  taxes  and  laws,  iwUfcteet* 
ly  interfering  with  the  artift  or  merchant^  are, 
when  propofed,  rejected  by  Parliaiiaent ;  or, 
if  pafled  into  a  law,  are  repealed. 

88,  The  turnpike-roads,  eftabUlhed,  by 
a^  of  P^urliament, ;  throwgl^put  every  cou^  in 
j^ritain,  and  the  quick  dj|lpatch  given  by r  the 
JpQft-ofiice^   are  of  the  greateft  advantage  to 

-commQrce, 
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commerce.  /Thoi^h,  its  an  ifland,  canals  may 
not  ikem  to  be  fo  much  wanted,  or  fo  obvioui^ 
ly  ufeful  to  us  as  to  ccnintries  on  the  continent ; 
yet,  where  die  natufe  of  the  ground  will  ad- 
mit of  them,  and  they  can  be  executed  with 
advantage  to  the  proprietors^  they  become  of 
the  utmoft  eonfequence  to  trade.  Anolher  ad- 
vantage derived  from  Aem  is,  that  fopn  after 
canals  have  been  completed,  the  knds,  to  a 
condderable  diAance  on  teach  fide  of  them,  rife 
greatly  in  their  value,  from  villages  and  mianu- 
feChires  being  dftablifhed  on  their  banks ;  by 
which,  population  is  likewife  increafed.  Thefe 
undertakings,  however,  are  fbmetimes  of  iuch 
magnitude,  as  to  require  Ae  aid  of  Parliament ; 
and,  when  it  is  clearly  demonflxated  that 'they 
muft  be  of  giteat  fervice  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  it  is  never  refiifed.  It  has  been 
obferved,  by  Dr  Adam  SmiA,  and  other  e- 
minent  writers  who  have  preceded  him,  that 
in  all  countries,  where,  by  the  branches  of 
large  rivets,  and  navigable,  canals,  an  inland 

navigation 
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navigation  has  been  carried  on  to  numeroua 
and  diftant  provinces,  through  cities,  towns^ 
viDages,  and  hamlets^;  there,  trade,  commerce, 
the  arts,  civilization,  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, have  been  more  ancient,  more  improv- 
ed  and  extenfive,  than  in  other  countries  defti- 
tute  of  thefe  advantages  :  For  example,  Egypt, 
the  countries  furroimding  the  Ganges,  but 
more  efpecially  the  Empire  of  China.  Where^ 
as,  in  the  countries  of  Africa,  and  many  parte 
of  America,  the  large  rivers  are  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  one  another,  as  to  afford  little  other 
advantage  from  inland  navigation,  than  what 
^riies  from  a  coafling  trade.  The  Mediter- 
ranean, with  its  many  large  bays,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  gave  the  ancient  Grecian  flates,  the  Car- 
thaginians,  and  Phoenicians,  advantages  in  trade 
above  any  of  their  neighbours,  or  the  more 
diflant  countries  in  Europe. 

*  89.  Another  great  cavrfe  of  our  commei^ 
cifil  proljperity,  is,  the  great  refp^  in  w^ch 

ow 
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pur  eminent  merchants,  bankers,  and  traded 
men,  are  defervedly  held  by  the  public  j  which 
contributes  as  much  to  the  profperity  of  this 
'country,  ^  any  other  circumftance  that  can  be 
mentioned.  Thefe  men,  with  large  ovwflow-* 
Hig  capitals,  are  the  fupport  of  commerce,  and 
of  public  and  private  credit.  They  form  a  dit- 
tinS  body,  between  the  nobility  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  are  called  the  Moneyed  Intereft  of  this 
country ;  for  diey  have  more  the  command  of 
ipecie  than  any  other  clafs  of  men ;  Wijnels  the 
fecility  with  which  they  can  fill  up  a  public 
loan  of  twenty,  or  thirty  millions  Sterling,  or 
to  any  amount  that  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment may  require.     Their  rank  is  refjpe(9:able  ; 

* 

at  Court  they  are  received  lyith  attention  ;  and 
in  private  focieties,  they  are  always  looked  up 
to  as  men  of  power  and  influence.  In  fub- 
fcriptions  for  works  of  public  utility  and  chari- 
ty, they,  for  the  moft  part,  take  the  lead; 
and  their  generous  example,  has  an  excel- 
lent effeO:  on  the  public.  The  chfldren  of 
^efe  men,  frequendy  intermarry  with  thofe  of 

the 
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the  nobility  of  this  country,  who  diink  not 
diemfelTes  in  the  ixnallefl:  degree  degraded  by 
Aat  connexioru  The  ofispring  of  thefe  mar* 
riages  often  fncceed  to  the  I^rage,  or  are 
created  Pters  by  patent ;  *  but  merchants  thenU 

felves 

^'    ''  I  I     I      11     II   I    n  ■       ■  III    ^  I  ^  ■ 

*  There  are,  in  rfie  Peerage  of  England,  upwards  of 
twelve  ix)ble  families,  defcended  in  a  diie£t  line^  from  e« 
ninent  merchants,  fome  of  whom  were  Lord  Mayors  of 
the  city  of  London.    For   their  titles,  fee  Anderfon'$ 
Hiftory  of  Commerce,   London  1787.    4to.    Vol.  IIL 
p.  373.    Some  of  whom  are,  ift,  Coventry,  Earl  of  Co- 
▼cntry,  defdended  from  Sir  John  Coventry,  mercer.  Lord 
MiLjor  of  London,  in  1425.     2d,  &rown>  Vifcount  Mon- 
tacute,  defcended  from  Sir  Stephen  Brown,  grocer,  and 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1438  &  1448.     3d, 
Legge,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  defcended  from  Sir  Thomas 
IiCgge,  (tinner,  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London.     4th,  Ca- 
pcl.  Earl  of  Effex,  defcended  from  Sir  William  Capel, 
draper,  and  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1503.     5th, 
Dormer,  Lord  Dormer,  defcended  from  Ralph  Dormer^ 
mercer,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1529.     (Jth, 
Ofborn,  Duke  of  Leeds,  defcended   from  Sir  Edward 
CWborn,  clothworker,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in 
l$^^i     7th,  Crarificid  Sackville,  Duke  of  Dorfet,    de- 
fcended from  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  a  merchant  of  Xon* 
don^  &c* 
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felves  feldom  attain  to  that  honour.  This  ne- 
gative to  the  rank  of  nobility,  being  cjonferred 
on  our  opulent  men  in  trade,  cannot  be  afcribed  , 
to  their  want  of  merit,  or  to  any  difhonour  an- 
nexed  to  trade  or  commerce,  but  to  an  excel- 
lent policy  in  Adminiftration,  to  prevent  large 
capitals  being  withdrawn  from  conmierce.  But 
the  rank  in  fociety  to  which,  by  univerlal  aC- 
fent,  our  opulent  merchants  are  raifed,  gives 
them  a  decifive  fuperiority  in  commerce,  over 
men  in  the  fame  line  of  bufmefs  on  the  con- 
tinent, where,  from  a  ridiculous  and  childifh 
vanity,  trade  is  moft  abfuf dly  held  to  be  mean 
and  diihonpurable. 
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No.  I. 

Advancement  in  the  arts  of  peace  ;anx> 
civilization  is  in   ffude  nations  very 

,  ^  •'       -  ■ . 

SLOW* 

The  advancement  of  individuals  ih  philofo*- 
phy  and  the  arts^  is,  in  many  inftances,  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  ;  but  that  of  a  nation  is,  in  gene-* 
ral,  gradual,  and^  for  the  moft  part,  very  flow* 
It  rnuft  correfpond,  in  fome  meafure,  with  the 
prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  and  with  the 
practice  and  habits  of  the  people.  For  any 
attempt  to  introduce,  at  once,  a  literature,  or 
^  philofophy, 
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philofophy,  gready  above  their  ufual  mode  of 
thinking  and  reafoning  on  thefe  fubje£ts,  is 
cortnnonly  thought  to  be  too  great  a  refinement 
on  education ;  it  is  received  with  reludiance, 
and  often  with  fevere  criticifm.  TThe  occupa- 
tion of  the  Romans,  for  feveral  ceniuries  firom 
the  building  of  the  city,  was  chiefly  war  and 
agriculture :  they  were,  of  courfe,  unacquainted 
with  the  advantages  of  philofophy,  rhetoric^ 
and  the  fine  arts,  as  pra£tifed  in  the  more  civi- 
fized  nations  of  Greece.  Such  a  dread  and 
averfipn  to  polite  literature  prevailed  among 
them,  even  fo  late  as  the  end  of  the  fixth,  and 
beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  that,  upon 
a  motion  being  made  by  M.  Pomponius,  town 
prastor,  the  Senate  pafled  a  vote  to  the  follow- 
ipg  purport :  *  TTiat,  whereas  mention  had  been 

*  made  of  certain  perfons,  called  philofbphers 

*  and  orators,  the  Fathers  gave  it  as  their  o- 

*  pinion,   that   the   infpedion    of  that   afl^r 

*  Ihould  be  committed  to  M.  Pomponius,  who 
*■  ihould  taike  care,  a»  it  appealed  to  him  for 

'the 
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*  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  confift- 

*  ent  with  his  duty,  that  fuch  perfons  fhould 
/  not  be  fufFered  to  flay  in  Rome. ' 

But  an  edi£l  of  the  cenfors,  about  that  time,^ 
Cn.  Domitius  Anobarbus  and  L.  Licinius  Craf- 
fus,  gives  the  moft  lively  pidure  of  Romaji 
roughnefs.     It  runs  thus  : 


*  Whereas  it  has  been  reported  to  us,  that 
there  are  men  now  in  Rome,  who  have  fet 
up  a  new  fort  of  education,  and  have  affumed 
to  themfelves  the  name  of  Latin  Rhetori- 
cians, to  whofe  fchools  the  youth  refort,  and 
fit  idly  fpending  the  whole  day.  We,  there- 
fore, announce  and  declare,  that  our  fore- 
fathers  have  already  appointed  what  they 
would  have  their  children  fo  learn,  and 
what  fchools  they  would  have  them  to  fre- 
quent As  for  thefe  Novelties,  which  are 
introduced  contrary  to  the  practices  and  cuf- 
toms  of  our  anceftors,  they  neither  appear 

VOL.  II.  G  g  /  right 
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*  right   in  themfelves,  nor  do  we  approve. 

*  Wherefore  we  think  it  our  duty  to  acqujunt, 
^  both  thofe  who  keep  the  faid  fchools,  and 

*  thofe  who  frequent  them,  with  our  cenforial 
^  opinion,  that  they  abftain  from  fuch  practice 
^  for  the  frrture.  *  *  Cicero  being  then  fourteoi 
years  of  age,  and  employed  in  learning  that 
eloquence  for  which  he  became  ip  J&mous, 
was  probably  involved  in  this  cenfure,  as  fre- 
quentmg  tibe  fchools  which,  by  this  formal  e* 
di6:  of  the  magifbate,  ware  condenned. 


No. 


♦  A.  GcUiu5,  lib.  XV.  c.  2.  ct  Sueton.  de  Clar.  Rh<> 
tor.  c.  a. 
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No.  II. 

*ANOECTS   NOT   LOST,   A8  ©ENeaALLY 

SU-^POSEJD. 

The  account  umformly  given  by  au- 
thors, iS|  that  thei^  was  but  one  copy  of  th^ 
Pandeds  extant  in  Europe  la  the  twelfth  ceAr 
txarfy  afid  diibovered  in  the  maimer  mention- 
/ed.  That  the  Paftde<ft6  were  litde  known^  and 
h&  read,  ot^  account  of  the  ignorance  ^  of  the 
times,  pdor  to  the  ahoye  period,  aaay  he  rea^ 
dily  graiited ;  but,  that  all  the  copies  of  this 
valuable  bocdc  were  loft  or  deftroyed  through- 
out Eiurc^,  cxc^  that  at  Amaljdii,  can  fi^uiae- 
ly  be  credited.  This  extraordinary  anec- 
dote, in  the  hiftory  of  the  Pandeds,  border- 
ing on  the  marvellous,  might  no  doubt  contri- 
bute, in  fome  degree,  to  the  general  belief  of 
it  But  it  is  evident,  from  Gianoyi's  hiftory 
of  Naples,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  that,  notwithflanding' 

G  g  2  the 
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the  deflrudtion  of  many  valuable  books,  during 
the  mvafions  into  Italy,  by  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, after  the  fixth  century,  copies  of  the  P^- 
dedts  efcaped  the  general  devaftation ;  as  appears 
from  the  frequent  references  made  to  them,  by 
I  vo  of  -  (Charters,  in  his  Epiftles,  46,  69,  &c. 
It  is  likewife  certain,  that  Juftinian*s  Inftitu- 
tions  were  preferved  in  Italy,  by  Abbot  Deft- 
derius,  in  his  library  of  Caffino.  Theobald, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  brought  the  Pai>- 
de£ts  into  England,  foon  after  his  confecration 
in  1138.  Befides,  it  is  known,  that  the  ftudy 
T)f  the  Roman  law  was  general  in  the  Englifli 
fchools  in  1149,  and  was  publicly  taught  by 
Rogerius  Vacarius,  a  Lombard  lawyer,  to  a 
iiumerous  audience. — Er/kines  Injiitutes.  £- 
dinburgb^  1773.     Ub.  i  tit.  1.  f>ar.  32./.  la 
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No.  III. 


THE    EDUCATION    AND     QUALIFICATIONS     OF    A 

STATESMAN. 

> 

^  To  prove  this  obfervation,  let  us  take  a 
fliort  view  of  what  ought  to  be  the  prelimi- 
nary ftudies  and  education  of  the  youth,  whofe 
abilities,  and  ambition  to  excel,  give  the  great- 
eft  expedation  of  his  becoming,  in  fome  fu- 
ture period,  a  leading  member  in  the  Legifla- 
tive  Aflembly  of  his  country.  This  fhould 
commence  with  the  ftudy  of  languages,  philo- 
fophy,  the  civil  and  inunicipal  laws  in  fome 
reputable  univerfity,  or  under  the  beft  matters 
for  thefe  feveral  branches  of  literature.  He 
ought  to  be  well  informed  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem hiftory :  he  fhould  be  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  governments  of 
Europe ;  their  powers,  their  connexions  with 
one  another,  and  their  natural  interefts.     This 

G  g  3  may 
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may  be  learned  by  reading,  and  the  converfa- 
tion  of  intelligent  men,  who  have  lived  in 
thefe  feveral  countries  ;  but  is  beft  obt^uned  by 
travelling,  and  ^  refidenee  for  fome  time  ^ 
each  court  The  moft  indifpenfable  ftudy; 
however,  of  a  Britifh  ftatefman,  is  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
forms,  ufages,  and  priviteges  of  Parliament,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  and'  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  abilities,  interefts,  foU 
bles,  and  connexions  of  the  leading  men,  in 
oppofition  to  the  minifter,  in  both  Houfes, 
All  this  will  be  of  no  avail,  without  that  ,felf- 
command^  fo  abfolutely  necef&ry  to  a  ftatef- 
man in  office,  when  unexpededly  attacked 
with  feverity;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  calm- 
nefs  with  which  he  can  attend,  even  to  abufe, 
will  be  his  advantage  over  his  adverfary. 

But  tlie  preliminary  education,  and  quali-^, 
fications  ji]A  mentioned,  are  not  fufficient,  of' 
Aen^felves,  to  fprm  g.  great  ft^t^finan  j  they 

nuift 
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muft  be  combined  with  an  extenfive  capacity^ 
great  vigour  of  mind,  habits  of  application  to 
bufinefe,  a  methodical  allotment  of  time,  with 
It  clear  and  quick  perception  of  the  propriety, 
neceffity,  advantages,  and  difadvantages,  of 
what  may  be  propof^d  ki  Parliament,  by  him- 
self or  others,  for  the  public  good.  Befides, 
negociations  with  foreign  powers  often  to* 
quire  particular  talents  and  qualifications; 
fometimes  they  are  of  a  fimple  nature,  and  ea^ 
fily  fetded  ;  at  other  times,  they  are  intricate, 
and  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  as  to  require  an  ex- 
aft  fcrutiny  into  the  claims  and  pretenfions  on 
both  fides,  before  a  complete  view  of  the  plan, 
on  which  they  ought  to  proceed,  can  be  fixed, 
Thqugh  the  principles,  on  which  ftatefmen 
pretend  to  negociate  with  foreign  courts,  are 
thofe  of  equity,  juftice,  and  the  law  of  nations, 
paying  a  regard  to  the  ufages  of  countries  in 
particular  cafes ;  yet  the  addrefs  which  mini- 
fters  fhow  iil  foreign  negociatioits,  may,  for 
tl^e  moft  part,  be  held  as  the  ipj^afure  of  thQ.ir 

Q  g  4k  ^biliti^ 
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abilities.  It  muft,  however,  be  freely  acknow-i 
ledged,  that  this  outline  of  the  preliminary  ftu- 
dies,  the  natural  and  acquired  endowments  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  a  ftatefman,  is  very  imperfect ; 
as  every  epitome  muft  be,  of  a  fubjeiSt  fo  exten- 
five.  I  mean  not,  by  thefe  remarks,  exaffly 
to  define  the  qualifications  of  a  firft  minifter, 
a  fubjea  which  I  find  myfelf  incapable  of  pro. 
fecuting  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fatisfac- 
tion.  I  wifh  rather  to  fhow,  that  the  talents 
and  qualificatiQUS  neceffary  to  the  formation  of 
-fuch  a  character,  as  I  have  attempted  to  deU- 
neate,  can  be  found  in  very  few  men  in  any 
ftate. 


Na 
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No.  IV. 


O^   THE    USBS    OF    POETRY,    WHEN   ABOVE 

MEDIOCRITY,, 

•  These  works  of  imagination,  when  jibove 
mediocrity,  are  often,  from  a  happy  turn  of  ex-, 
preflion,  and  the  wit  they  contain,  calculated 
to  amufe,  and  to  give  pleafure  to  the  reader. 
Sometimes  the  mind  is  raifed  to  a  degree  of 
aftonifhment,  rapture,  and  delight,  by  the 
brilliant  fancy  of  the  author,  in  his  defcriptions 

■v 

of  nature,  delineations  of  the  paflions,  and  by 
the  juftnefs  of  the  metaphors  and  allegories. 
If,  in  the  perulal  of  poetry,  the  underftanding 
is  not  enlarged,  the  fancy  and  imagination  are 
at  leaft  improved  :  if  owr  ideas  are  not  increaf-*  * 
ed,  they_are  often,  at  leaft,  by  fome  happy  ex^ 
preflion,  rendered  more  diftind :  we  eagerly 
catch  at  the  picture  ffopa  fome  beautiful  and 

natural 
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natural  defcripdon  ;  and  all  the  pafCons  are,  by 
turns,  excited  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubje£t  Thefe  emotions  are  all  of  the  plea- 
furable  kind  ;  and  the  mind  is  often  afFeAed 
in  a  fimilar  manner,  as  with  the  harmony  and 
melody  of  mufic. 

In  the  ftudy  of  fuch  performances,  our  tafte 
is  perhaps  improved  and  refined ;  a  perfever-^ 
ing  indulgence,  in  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  ancient  ^nd  modem  poets,  produces  a  pro- 
penfity  to  poetry ;  but  feldom  makes  a  poet, 
which  requires  peculiar  talents.  Moral  fen^ 
tences,  general  maxims,  proverbial  iayings,  the 
various  characters  of  men,  with  Ibmethyig  ap- 
plicable to  almoft  every  fubjeft  of  contemplation^ 
converfation,  or  difpute,  are  to  be  found  in  poets, 
and  written:  in  fo  forcible  a  manner,  as  to  flxike  the 
imagination  more  powerfully  than  if  expreffed 
in  fimple  profe.  Many  of  thefe  flxiklng  paflages 
are  committed  to  memory,  and  fometimes  cited 
^8  authorities  with  advantage  j  for,  if  hot  ufed 

too 
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too  firequendy,  which  ikvours  of  die  pedant^ 
they  give  atir  etegance  to  compofitJon,  deckma- 
don,  and  even  enliven  our  converfation.  Our 
improvement  in  the  languages  in  v^hich  an- 
cient suid  modem  poets  have  written,  is  a  be-- 
nefit,  not  the  feaft  confiderable,  that  accruer 
from  the  perufgJ  of  them.  Thefe  are,  how- 
ever, fo  far  as  I  can  recolie^k,  the  chief  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  ftudy  of  poetry. 
Notwithftanding  the  fiflions  of  poets,  if  we 
except  fome  birds,  man  alone  is  endued  with 
a  mufical  ear  ;  at  teaft,  he  poil^fles  it  in  a  fu- 
perior  degree  to  all  odier  aniEials.  There  is 
fuch  an  affinity  between  mufic  and  poetry,  that 
we  find  them,  in  the  mod  early  ages,  and  even 
in  nations  where  great  civilization  had  taken 
place,  always  conjoined.  For  profe  compofi- 
tion  was  not  known,  in  Greece,  till  the  time  dt 
Phereeydes  of  Syros,  die  mailer  of  Pythago^ 
ras,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  who  flourifhed 
only  544  years  before  Clmft.  Prior  to  this 
period,  and  for  a  confiderable  time  after,  poet- 
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ry  was  ufed  univerfally,  as  the  record  of  hiftcMry, 
ethics^  and  what  might  be  called  the  Belles 
Lettres  of  the  times.  This  was  fo  much 
the  pradice  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  the 
name  of  an  eminent  poet  conveyed  the  idea  of 
a  perfon  who  underftood  all  the  learning  of 
the  age ;  and  to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  mufical 
contefts,  was  equivalent  to  the  glory  of  being 
declared  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  .mankind  in 
mental  abilities  and  endowments, 

It  is  equally  certain,  that,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  writing,  or  in  countries  where  it  was 
not  known,  hiftorical  fe<Jis  were  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  in  poems,  The  meafure  and  harmo- 
ny of  the  verfe  gave  not  only  a  facility  of 
recording  it  in  the  memory,  but,  in  a  great 
degree,  prevented  thofe  interpolations  and  mif- 
takes,  to  which  profe  muft  always  be  fubjed* 
ed.  It  is  to  t]iis  circumftance  we  muft  afcribe 
the  prefervation  of  many  ancient  poems,  not 
(pnly  in  Greece,  but  perhaps  in  all  parts  of  the 

world* 
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world.  A  ftronger  proof  of  this  cannot  be 
given,  than  the  prefervation  of  the  poems  of 
Oflian  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  without 
the  afliflance  of  mannfcript;  for  many  who 
fung  or  recited  fome  of  thefe  poems,  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  their  own  language.  The 
tranfmiffion,  however,  of  thiefe  poems  from  pa- 
rents to  children,  or  from  one  generation  to 
another,  for  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  years, 
is  a  circumflance  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  hiftory  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  * 

Mankind,  in  general,  are  naturally  inclin- 
ed to  folace  their  hours  of  labour  by  fmging 
of  fonnets  ;  and,  in  their  hours  of  feftivity,  the 
fo^^g  go^s  round,  each  (inging,  according  to  his 
humour,  the  comic,   hiftorical,  war,  or  love 

fong. 


II  ■  I      ■        ■         II      I        u 
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For  the  authenticity  of  thefe  poems,  fee  Sketches 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  by  Henry  Hume  Efq.,  one  of  the 
fenators  of  the  College  of  Jufticc:  Edinburgh,  1788* 
Vol.  I.  from  p.  425.  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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'  fong.  No  nation^  I  am  acquainted  with,  is 
mcM?e  addid:ed  to  this  kind  of  aimi&ment.  dian 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
to  which  they  are  induced,  by  tfaeir  focial, 
cheerfid  di4x)fitioa;  liie  kmg  evemfligs  in  ito 
winter ;  and,  till  txf  iate,  the  want  of  jnanu&o- 
tares  to  emfioy  thole  hours  which  weare  grron 
up  to  mirth.  Hie  fequeftered  fitiiia&)n  k)£  tibat 
country,  the  inhabitants  i^emaining  pure  and 
unmixed,  and  their  t:ontinmng  to  ^eak  to  this 
day  neariy  'die  fame  language  &at  Fingal  and 

.Offian  fpoke,  have  favoured  exceedingly  the 
traditional  record  of  thefe  poems.  But  the  fo- 
ciety  of  bards,  which  fuhfifted  in  the  High- 
lands from  the  moft  ancient  times  to  the  laft 
century,  and  whofe  i^ucation  and  pxifeflion 
was  not  only  to  compofe  poems,  bait  to  recite 
tbofe  of  the  ancient  bards,  has  contributed 
Inore  to  the  prefervation  of  them,  than  any 
Other  circumftance. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations,  and  the  great  refort,  it 
all  times,  to  mufical  entertainments,  fhow  how 
congenial  mufic  and  poetry  are  to  man.  It  i^ 
xmneceflary  to  mention  the  wonderful  effeds 
of  muiic,  or  the  univafal  paflion  of  men,  fox 
that  delightful  fpecies  of  amufement.  In  an-  . 
cient  Greece,  men  of  fiich  eminence,  as  would  . 
in  the  prefent  times  think  themfelves  di(honour- 
ed  by  bdng  ranked  among  muficians,  perform^ 
ed  their  part  at  mufical  entertainments.  The 
great  Theban  general,  Epsmiinondas,  is  {aid  to 
have  fung  admirably  to  the  lute ;  and  Themit 
tocles,  a  few  years  before,  was  reputed  to  be 
deficient  in  good  breeding,  for  having  rrfiifed 
to  play  at  an  entertainment  The  enjoyment 
of  diefe  performance  is  often  {p  exquifite,  that, 
from  the  rapturous  excitement  of  the  mind, 
long  continued,  die  fpirits  of  many  of  the 
hearers  ^e,  at  the  ceafmg  of  the  mufic,  left 
bdow  par.  Thefe  pleafures  are  temporary, 
and  continue  only  during  the  entertainment ; 
for,  if  we  except  the  exquifite  ears  of  fome 

muficians. 
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muficians,  who  cm  recal  to  remembrance  fom6 
remarkable  paflages,  the  whole  is  foon  loftto 
moft  of  the  audience.  It  is  otherwife  with 
many  of  the  ancient  and  modern  poems  of 

confiderable  lengthy  that  would  lofe  their  prcv 

■ "  -    .  ■  •  •    ■■  ■   .*•     ■  ,  •  ■ 

per  effeds  upon  the  mind^  .were  they  coiyoin-  j 
'  ed  with  mufic.     They  are  better  calculated  for 
^  the  clofet,  where  alone  their  beauties  can  be 
contemplated.     The  pleafure,  from  the  perufal 
of  them,  rifes  not  fo  high  as  that  from  mufic 
and  poetry  conjoined ;  but  it  is  more  perma- 
nent, and  more  uf?ful.     Fpr  no  man  of  tafte  . 
can  read  a  clafScal  poem,  frill  of  beautifril  ima- 
ges, ])rilliant  and  juft  ideas,  moft  apdy  expr^eff- 
ed,  and  truths  unobferyed,   till  pkced,  before^ 
him  in  a  haifiponious^poedcal  language,-  with- 
out dwelling  on  thofe  paflages ;  which  he  endea- 
vours to  make,  his  own,  while  he  feems  tp  con- 
^,  ■•■'.' -  ■■■.-■'••■ 

verfe  with  the  author.  This  fpecies  tDf  read- 
ing, however,  is ,  chiefly  calculated  for  the  en- 
tertainmept  of  profeflional  men  in  their  vacant 
hours,  for  fchol^prs  by  profeffion,  and  gentlemen 

of 
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of  literature ;  they  beft  comprehending  the 
beauties  of  thefe  poems.  But  the  pleafure  and 
advantages  they  receive  from  fuch  a  ftudy,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  themfelves,  unlefs  when 
they  become  poets,  and  thereby  contribute  to 
the  general  amufementr 


No.  V. 


SUPERIOH  USES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AKP  THE  ARTS. 

This  improvement,  however,  we  receive 
from  the  perufal  and  ftudy  of  poetry,  is  purely 
ment^y  and  confined  to  the  individual ;  and, 
as  the  reft  of  mankind  are  litde  benefited  by 
it,  poetry  muft,  in  point  of  utility,  give  place 
to  the  art?  and  fciences,  which  are  of  more  ge- 
neral ufe.  The  latter  are  of  flower  growth, 
and  are  profecuted  by  men  whofe  minds  have 
received  from  nature  a  diflTerent  bias.  The 
*     VOL,  II.  Hh  parts 
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parts  of  the  poet  and  dramadc  writer  of  emi^ 
neiice,  are  iqpparently  more  brilliant,  from  the 
brightnefs  of  their  ima^uxation,  and  luximancy 
of  theur  hjicj.  It  is  thefe  qualifications  diat 
enable  them  to  write  fuch  beautifiil  fidions, 
and  adorn  truth  with  fuch  poetical  language. 

The  philofbpher,  on  the  odier  hand,  contem- 

* 

plates,  in  his  clofet,  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
properties  of  bodies,  the  refults  of  combinations, 
the  powers  of  mechanics ;  and  meditates  on 
new  experiments,  for  the  invefligation  of  fome 
ufeful  truth. 

The  deep  meditation  in  which  thofe  men 
are  often  engaged,  ^ves  fome  of  them  a  grave 
fuontemplative  look,  which  they  retain,  in  fome 
degree,  even  in  convivial  focieties.  This  muft 
not  be  afcribed  altogether  to  the  influence  of 
habit,  which  has  fo  wonderfid  an  effeS  on  the 
countenances  of  men,  but  to  a  particular  dif- 
pofition  of  mind.  This  difpofition,  which,  in 
fome,  requires  fo  Arong  w  impuUe  to  move 

the 
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tke  rilibie  faculties,  is  not  peculiar  to  men  of 
genius ;  for  we  fee  the  moft  folemn  faces,  with 
the  moft  limited*  capacities :  the  afped:  of 
thoughtful  inveftigation,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  felf-applauding  gravity  of  va- 
cant ftupidity.  Men  of  great  learning,  and 
confiderable  parte,- are  often  men  of  great  wit 
and  humour ;  and  thofe  df  the  fame  clafs,  who 
poflefs  not  thefe  talents,  enjoy  fuch  converfa- 
tion,  and  feem  as  happy  and  cheerfiil  as  the 
humourift  himfelf ;  but  the  wit  muft  be  ele- 
vated  to  their  capacity,  and  not  of  the  puerile 
kind.  Well  informed  philofophers  and  artifts, 
whofe  education  in  natural  philofophy,  natural 
hiftory,  chemiftry,  geometry,  mechanics,  and 
the  fine  arts,  gives  them  often  a  prefcience  in 
the  refults  of  experiments,  are,  when  their  pur- 
fuits  are  carried  pn  with  judgment  and  affi- 
duity,  the  moft  ufeful  clafs  of  men  in  any  na-* 
ti6n.  It  is  to  the  progreflive  improvement  and 
difcoveries  of  thefe  men,  through  many  ages, 
.  we  owe  our  prefent  advanced  ftate  of  mathe- 

H  h  2      '  matical 
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madcal  learning ;  our  knowledge  in  aftronomy, 
the  courfe  of  the  planets  ;  their  diftances  from 
tlie  fun ;  from  one  another ;  and  fome  of  the 
laws  by  which  their  motions  are  regulated  k 
is  likewife  to  thefe  men  we  are  indebted  for 
many  inventions  and  improvements,  in  arts,, 
mechanics,  navigation,  &c. ;  and,  of  courfe, 
for  the  prefent  flouriihing  ftate  of  owe  manu- 
&£hires,  commerce,  and  agriculture* 


No.  VI. 

ON  THE  ELECTRICAL    FIRE,   AS  AN   UNIVERSAL 
•..;:■  AOENT^ 

:^  The  properties  of  the  eleftric  fire  were  bur 
little  known,  till  the  time  of  the  illuftriousr 
Franklin,  who,  by  his  decifive  experiment^ 
ihowed  the  identity  of  this  fluid  with  light- 
ning, and  thfe  aurora  borealis.  Though  the 
data  afibrded  to  philofophers  on  this  fubjed, 
^      ..   -  by 
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by  this  great  man,' have  enabled  them  to  enr 
farge  our  views  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  eledrical  fire,  yet  our  knowledge,  on 
this  head^  is  ftill  exceedingly  imperfeft.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  in  a  curfory  way,  by  fome 
late  authors,  that  the  fun  itfelf  is  a  body  of 
eleftrical  fire ;  but  no  principles  have  been  yet 
publilhed,  on  which  the  certainty  of  this  doc- 
trine can  be  proved.  It  feems  not  l;o  me,  how- 
ever, improbable,  that  the  dark  body  of  the 
fun  a£ts  as  a  magnet  on  the  eleftrical  fluid, 
which  it  attracts  firom  all  parts  of  this  univerfe, 
that  have  a  furplus  quantity.  *     If  we  admit 

H  h  3  this 

*  In  our  ele£lric?l  experiments,  jt  is  obferved,  that  a 
hollow  paper  globe,  accurately  gilded  over  the  whole  of 
its  furface,  is  capable  of  receiving  as  much  eleftrical  fire 
in  an  accumulated  (late,  from  the  conductor  of  an  elec- 
trical  machinCi  as  a  folid  globe  of  metal  of  the  fame  dia^ 
meter.  If,  therefore,  the  dark  body  of  the  fun  a£bs  in  a 
^fimilar  maimer,  in  regard  to  the  luminous  matter  on  its 
furface,  faid  by  philofophers  to  be  about  five  thoufand 
^il^s  thick,  there  jis  i>o  reafon  to  fuppofe  this'd^rk  nucleus 
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this  as  a  fa<3:;  then  the  centripetal  force  of  the 
fun,  and  centrifugal  force  of  the  planets,  may 
be  more  diftin£Uy  explained  and  underftood| 
than  at  prefent  The  fun's  motion  round  its 
axis  is  apparently  what  gives  motion  to  the 
whole '  planetary  fyftem;  this  great  body  of 
eleftrical  fire  repelling  each  planet,  according 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  to  a  certain  diftance ; 
and,  by  a  feemingly  oppofite  power  of  attract 
tion,  keeping  them  in  the  exa£t  line  of  their 
orbits,  fimilar  to  what  is  obferved  in  fome'  er 
le£trical  experiments.  If  fuch  a  conjefture 
can  be  admitted,  we  muft  likewife  fuppofe, 
that  the  earth's  motion  round  its  axis,  and  in 
its  orbit  round  the  fun,  will  have  the  fame  in- 
fluence  in  giving  motion  to  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  while  the  fame  attractive  power 
forces  the  moon  to  follow  the  earth  in  its  cir- 
puit.     If  this  doctrine  fliall  be  found  true,  it 

will 

^^  -  —  -    - —^^. 1^ — 

to  have  been  made  folid  throughout  5  for  the  works  of 
CJpd  are  always  perfcft,  never  fuperfluous. 
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w31  account  for  the  motions  of  the  fatellites  of 
the  more  diftant  planets,  and  for  the  double 
ring  of  Saturn,  We  muft  then  foppofe  the 
whole  planets  and  fatdlites  to  be  replete  with 
eledrical  fire;  or  to  contain  fuch  a  quantity 
of  it,  in  a  latent  or  adjve  ftate,  as  may  corre- 
ijpond  with  the  nature  of  their  fubftance  to 
produce  thefe  effects.  We  may  then  conjec- 
ture the  comets,  of  whofe  nature  and  ufes  we 
are  at  prefent  fo  ignorant,  to  be  fetchers  and 
carriers  of  eledrical  fire ;  thereby  keeping  up 
that  equilibrium,  in  the  planetary  fyftem,  by 
which  it  fubfifts. 

That  the  eiearical  fluid  is  one  of  the  moft 
active  principles  in  nature,  cannbt  be  difputed. 
I  have  long  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  caufe  of 
earthquakes,  produced  by  an  effort  to  re- 
ftore  the  equilibrium  of  its  power.  For 
no  other  force,  yet  known,  can  account 
fo  well  for  the  great  extent  of  an  earth- 
qiiakej  felt  in  different  regions  of  land  and 

H  h  4  ^  water, 
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•water,  neariy  at  the  fame  time,  asking  mik 
more  or  lefs  power,  according  to  the  diflance 
from  its  central  fierce.  A&  earthquakes  fome* 
times  terminate  in  the  produ^on  of  a  vcjca* 
no,  or  in  the  irruption  of  one  that  has  long 
fubiifted,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe 
ftreams:  of  eledrical  fire  to  be  t;he  cauie  ai 
thgrn.  I  have  always  been  inclined  to  confix 
fkr  vdcanoes  as  fo  many  fpiracula,  or  vents 
gfeledkrical;  fire,  conduded  to  them  by  ibme 
natural'  eaufe,  with  which  we  are  unacquaint* 
ed ;  and  the  eleftrical  ftate  of  the  air,  near  the 
crater,  efpecially  during  an  inruption,  fitvoura 
this  opinion.  Strata  of  pyrites,  or  bther  in- 
flammable fubflances,  fuppofed  to  be  iinder,  or 
in  the  neighboiirhood  pf,  fuch  volcanic  mpua? 
tams,  were  they  to  kindle,  would  probaUy 
<;pntinue  to  be  inflfunpd  till  the  wholes 'Wm  ex- 
haufted  j  and  cannot  therefor?  account  fpr  the 
repeated  irruptions  of  volcanoes  for  tho^ands^ 
pf  years.  We  cannot  keep  the  moft  inflam- 
W^alde  fubftances^  abpve  ground,  in  ^  ftate  of 

inflammation. 
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inflammation,  without  an  acceffion  of  pure  dr ; 
bi!it  from  the  bottom  of  volcanoes,  where  fuch 
air  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exiftj  rocks,  ftones^ 
and  aihes  are  thrown  out  of  the  crater,  to  an 
inunenfe  height  and  diftance,  or  vitrified  into 
rivers  of  lava.  The  idea  of  a  central  fire,  is 
toaabfurd,  to  merit  refutation  ;  every  fire  un- 
der ground  is,  in  rgfpedt  to  the  earth's  femi^ 
diameter,  fuperficial,  and  muft  have  its  vent-; 
nor  is  there  any  i^ecies  of  fire,  with  which  \ 
am  acquainted,  that  can  account  for  the  feve* 
ral  phaenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
but  the  eledric. 

This  amaring  fluid,  which  pervades  all 
fpacd,  and  by  whofe  ailonifhing  powers  the 
greateft  operations  in  nature  are  apparently 
carried  on,  has  likewife  wonderfiil  effects,  ia 
conjunftion  with  its  kindred  principle,  heat ; 
in  evaporation,  vegetation,  and  odier  natural 
procefTes  lefs  confjpicuous.  The  learned  D^ 
Stukely,  in  his  ingenious  paper  on  Ae  philofo- 
phy  pf  earthquakes,  which  he  afcribes  to  elec- 
trical 
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trical  fire  in  the  air,  has  this  remarkable  paf- 
fage :  '  Gome  we  to  the  animal  world,  we 
muft  needs  aflert,  that  alt  motion,  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  generation,  even  life  itfelf^ 
all  the  operations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
and  an  infinity  more  of  Nature's  works,  are 
owing  to  the  adivity  of  this  ele^c  fire; 
the  very*  foul  of  the  material  world.  And,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  this  alone,  that  folves  die 
famous  queftion,  fo  much  agitated  with  the 
writers  in  medicine,  about  the  heat  of  the 
blood.  '^  It  is  probably,  alfo,  a  confiderable 
agent  in  the  produftion  of  winds,  ftorms,  and 
hurricanes.  But  as  we  have  not  data  fufiicient 
to  proceed  on  thefe  fubjeds  with  certainty,  and 
as  I  me^n  only  to  mention  fome  of  the  moft 
confpictious  powers  and  properties  of  the  elec- 
trical fire,  fo  I  fhail  leave  this  intricate  fubjed, 
greatly  beyond  my  abilities,  to  be  inveftigated 
by  others  more  competent  to  the  talk. 

No. 

*  Philofophical  Tranfa^ions  of  London  for  1750. 
Vol.-XLVI.  p.  748. 
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ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    GYPSIES. 

Severajl  hiftorical  fa<3:s  throw  fome  light 
on  the  obfeure  origin  of  the  vagrant  people, 
called  here  Gypfie$,  or  Egyptians  ;  and  on  the 
Continent,  Ciagari,  Zingari,  and  Chingali. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  have  emigrated  -  about 
tiie  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  firom 
the  nOrth-weft  parts  of  the  Peninfula  of  Hin- 
doflan,  where  they  are  numerous,  on  the  coaft 
of  Guzerat  and  Sindy,  ^nd  appear  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Pariars,  or  Coolies,  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  Malabar,  and  other  more  fouth- 
em  parts  of  India.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  ma-» 
ritime  turn  of  this  numerous  race  of  people, 
with  their  roving  and  enterprizing  difpofitions, 
may  warrant  the  idea  of  oceafional  emigrations 
in  their  boats  by  the  Red  Sea,     Munfter,  and 

afterwards 
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afterwards  Spellman,  fixes  the  time  of  their 
firft  appearance  in  the  year  1417/ which  is 
more  probable  than  the  account  gjiven  byo- 
thers,  of  their  not  having  b^en  obferved  in 
Europe^  till  the  be^ning  qf  the  fifteenth 
century.  For  it  is  certain,  that  IJladiflaus, 
King  of  Hungary,  granted  a  protedHon  to 
Thomas  Pilgar,  and  his  twenty-five  tents  of 
Gypfies,  in  1496,  on  account  of  his  f^rvices 
for  making  a  quantity  of  mufquet  bullets,  and 
other  military  (lores,  for  the  troops  of  Si^ 
mpnd,  bifliop  of  Funfkerchens ;  as  mentioned 
by  the  Abbe  Pay,  in  his  Annals,  and  Frsud- 
waldfky,  in  his  Miileralogy.  As  thefe  Gyp- 
fies  were  then,  ^nd  had  been  for  a  confiderable 
time,  in  ipoft  kingdoms  in  Europe,  particular- 
ly in  the  fouth-eaft  provinces,  where  they  are 
to  this  day  mod  numerous,  they  are  not  men- 
tioned  as  flxangers  lately  come  among  us,  by 
thefe  authors,  Befides,  the  year  1417,  or 
thereabout,  coincides  mcwre  exadtly  vdth  the 
time  we  may  fuppofe  diem  to  take  in  travel* 

ling 
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ling  from  Hindoftan  to  Europe,  after  the  en- 
traxite  of  that  fanguinaiy  conqueror,  Timour- 
beg,  or  Tamerlane,  about  the  year  1 408. 
This  cruel  Tartar,  from  his  extenfive  maflacres 
of  the  natives,  is  fuppofed  to  have  compelled 
this  loweft  caft  of  the  Gentoos^  extremely 
poor,  and  lefs  attached  to  their  native  country 
than  thofe  of  better  condition,  to  feek  for  fafe- 
ty  in  foreign  lands. 

Though  we  have  not,  perhaps,  fufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  this;  aflertion,  that  the 
Gypfies  came  originally  from  I£ndoftan, 
yet  there  are  feveral  circumftances,  whichi 
if  duly  and  impartially  confidered,  will,  I  am 
confident,  at  leaft  amount  to  a  prefumptive 
proof  of  its  truth.  For  it  muft  be  i;emark€d, 
that  there  is  ho  evidence  on  record,  that  the 

Gypfies  were  recognized  in  Evurope  before  the 

',■      i' ■ ," \    '^-'       ,  •   -      '■ ''      '■  ■ '"  ■  - •  - 

period  afiove  mentioned ;  but^  by  the  end  of 
the  fifteendi,    or  beginnings  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  they  were  obferved  to  flroU  in  com- 
panies 
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panics  through  every  kingdom  and  province, 
both  in  the  eaftem  and  wefteni  empires     For, 
in  every  country  in  which  they  fojoum,  they 
are  known  to  be  ftrangers,  |ind  a  diflindt  race 
from  the  natives ;  and  as  they  were  obferved^ 
on  their  firft  arrival  in  Europe,  to  have  emi- 
grated from  the  Eaft,  they  \jf re  fuppofed,  by 
the  ignorant,   to  be   Egyptians.      It  is  from 
thefe  circumftances,  they  have  obtained  with 
us,  their  name,   and  which  they  themfelves, 
from  cuftom,  have  adopted.     But  it  muft  be 
remarked,  that  they  are  as  much  ftrangers  in 
Egypt,  as  they  are  in  Spain,  Britain,  or  Den- 
mark ;  and  fpeak  not  the  Coptic,  till  after  a 
long  refidence  in  that  country.     Their  vema- 
cular  language  is  different  from  that  of  every 
country  on  this  fide  of  India,  or  in  Africa  j 
but  has  an  evident .  affinity  to  the  Moorifli,  or 
vulgar  Gentoo  language,  as  has  been  dearly 
demonftrated   by  H.   M.   G.   Grellman,   and 
likewife  by  Mr  Marfden.  *     The  former  of 

thefe 


*  Archeologia,  vol.  VII.  p.  382. 
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thefe  authors  dwells,  perhaps,  too  much  on  a 
fimilarity  between  the  Pariars  and  Gypfies,  in 
.  their  following  the  fame  occupations  and 
trades  of  whitefmiths  and  blackfmiths.  Thefe 
employments,  he  fays,  are  carried  on  by  both 
in  a  fimilar  mannen  Their  inftruments  are 
few,  fimple,  and  badly  conftrufted,  confifting 
only  of  a  bellows,  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  ham- 
mer, a  vice,  and  a  file,  which  they  carry  in  a 
bag  to  the  door  of  their  employer,  ufmg  a 
ftone  for  an  anvil.  Thefe  circumftances  are, 
however,  too  vague  and  uncertain,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  proof  of  the  Pariars  ^nd  Gypfies 
being  originally  the  fame  people.  But,  not- 
withftanding  they,  of  themfelves,  prove  nothing ; 
yet,  like  collateral  evidence,  they  may  give  an 
additional  credit  to  other  remarks,  arifing  fi-om 
fome  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  in  body  and 
mind,  common  to .  both.  This  national  cha- 
racter may,  in  fome  degree,  be  recognized  in 
the  fimilarity  of  complexion,   their  univerfal 

loquacity^ 
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loquacity,  cowardice,  lazinefs,  and  the  conco- 
mitant  of  this  laft,  with  all  unprincipled  beg- 
garly people  in  every  country,  thieving.  The 
Pariars,  as  we  have  feen,  have  no  religion,  at 
leaft  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  any  place  of 
public  worihip  in  India ;  and  though  the  Gyp- 
fies,  from  policy,  adopt  the  religion  of  every 
country  in  which  they  live,  yet,  in  fpiritual  al^ 
fairs,  they  appear  to  be  in  no  better  condi- 
tion,. 

c 

That  the  Gypfies  are  a  diftind  race  of  peo- 
ple from  the  native  inhabitants  of  xEgypt,  and 
from  thofe  of  every  country  in  Europe,  can 
fcarcely  be  difputed;  For  near  four  centuries 
they  have  wandered  through  the  world ;  and, 
in  every  region,  they  have  continued  uniform- 
ly  unchanged  by  the  lapfe  of  time,  the  varia- 
tion ef  climate,  or  the  force  of  example. 
Their  fmgular  phyfiognomy,  and  peculiar  man- 
ners, are  the  fame  in  every  country.     Their 

fwaithy 
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fwarthy  cornplexion  receives  no  darker  fhade 
from  the  burning  fun  of  Afiriea,  nor  any  fairer 
hue   from  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe, 
From  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Gypfies  in 
Europe,   we  muft  fuppole  their  language  to* 
have  undergone  fome  change ;  and  that  feveral 
words  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived  for  any  number  of  years,  would  na^. 
Curally  mix  with  their  vernatular  tongue,    Bot, 
notwithftanding  the  alteration  this  muft  have 
produced,  it  is  confidently  afljerted  by  authors 
and  travellers,  that  the  Gypfi^s  in  Africa,  ,and 
in  the  difFel'ent  countries  in  Europe,  can,  to 
this  day,,  converfe  with  each  other  in  a  cOm- 
anon  vernacular  language.     If,  to  thefe  circum-"'* 
ftances,  we  fhouW  bring  agMti  to  our  recollec- * 
tion,  the  greater  affinity  of  'their  tongue'  to  tlie 
Hindoo,  than  to  any  European  or  Afiatic  lan-y 
gUage  ;  their  not  appearing  here  till  fome  years^ 
after  the  invalion  of  Hindoftan  by  Tamarlane,* 
Vol.  u.  ii^  and 
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and  their  being  evidently  ftraiigers  .in  every 
country,  it  muft  appear  extremely  probaUe 
that  their  progenitors  were  Pariars,  or  Coolies. 


riNis. 
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